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Measurement of Self-Concept 

Review of Researches 


HARIBHAT G. DESAl 

Profesior and Head, Department of Eilueatim, Saurnshtra Unhtniiy, Kajkoi 
D. A. UCllAT 

Lecturer, Department of Education, Saura$htra Untrersity, Rajkot 


Ever smcB Descartes, a irnditioii CDncerncd with the 
development and functions of the way people view themselves has been 
prevalent within the literature of education, philosophy, and the social 
sciences. However, this tradition has been less than clear in its support 
of the utility of various self-concept notions. 

Zirkcl (1971) counted 15 definitions of self-concept explicitly cited 
among the studies reviewed by him (116 references). Several other 
dcfmttions were implicit in the various in.strumenls and designs of the 
studies. Several overlapping terms, e.g. self-concept of ability, self¬ 
esteem, self-image, sense of personal worth, .self-perception, self-report, 
were used to differentiate among definitions. 

The lack of precision in defining self-concept js reflected in the lack 
of effective instrumentation. As Kubinicc (1970) pointed out, “the same 
instruments arc employed to measure different .self constructs and the 
same constructs arc measured by different instruments.’* Stanwyck and 
Fclkcr(1971) concluded that self-concept results were “useless without 
knowledge of the instrument used for the measurement and definition of 
self-concept from which the instrument was derived.” In this paper 
self-concept is discussed in view of some researches ctoTted out in 
India and abroad. 
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De/ienitions of Self-conccpt 

Pathak (1966) conducted an investigation to study vocational 
choices in relation to self-concept. According to him scll'-conccpt ii : 
"The organized, consistent, conceptual gestalt composed of perceptions 
of the characteristics of the T’ or Me’, and the perceptions ot the rela¬ 
tionships of the‘I’or ‘Me’ to others and to various aspects ol lite, 
together With the values attached to these perceptions It is partially 
definable in operational terms by means of a Q-sort". 

He defined ideal-self as : ‘‘The self-concept which the iiulividua! is 
most likely to possess, upon which he places the highest value for him¬ 
self”. 

Guller (1967) gives an operational definition as ’‘Subjects responses 
to questionnaires composed of self-rcfcrrent stalcmeiils rclaliiip, to 
interpersonal relationships and social desirability". 

Mehta (1968) defined self-concept as : Organized contigiiialion of 
perceptions of the self which are admissible to awareness, li i.s com¬ 
posed of such elements as the perceptions of one's characteristics and 
abilities; the percepts and concept of the self in relation to others ami to 
the environment; the value qualities which arc perceived a.s associated 
with experiences and objects; and goals and ideas which arc perceived as 
having positive or negative valence. 

According to Pandit (1969), "Sclf-concept is the nucleus around 
which the entire personality structure revolves in its homeostatic pioccss 
of maintaining consistency and stability within the individual nerson- 
ality”. 

For DesaTs (1979) study self-concept was so delincd as to include 
perceptions of self, perceptions of college, and perceptions of (he social 
milieu. 

Operationally self-concept consisted of the subject’s responses to 
three sets of elements : 


2 ?h'. .V ' “‘I‘'“'“to toward, own group. 

3, iomo; Mlltm , Opportumtiea for making frioods". "Sooiul aciivinci", 

Common,ly acceptanc. of mo", ,„d allimdo of other 
groups towards his group. 


2 


VarlabUs ReUted to the Self-concept 

Akirt (1959) ha, mdied ,„ior.r=l..io„ship> among variou, dimon- 
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sions of self-concept such as (/) Academic values, (ii) Inter-personal 
relations, (id) Sexual adjustment, and (tv) Emotional adjustment. 

The study undcitaken by James and Robin (I'hil) focussed on the 
relationships hclwcen the three sociali/ation variables id parental 
identification, religious aililiation. and social class to seirconcept. 
Pathak (ly69) has studied occupational thoiccs in relation to scll-eonccpl. 

1 he mam object of the study made by Herbert 1 1')(>7), was to find 
the dimensions of sclf-conccpt in teacher trainees as they imagine 
lhcmselve.s in the role of teachers. 

The study by Deo (1967) was based on sclf-conccpt and disciplined 
or indiscipliiicd behaviour, Mehta (196H) has worked on the self- 
concept of underachievers and achievers among high school fitudciils. 
Sharma (1961) examined in liis study the relationship of sclf-conccpt and 
general anxiety with .school achievement. 

Pandit (1969) has studied the following rehtionships : (H sex- 
differcnccs and sclf-conccpt, (/i) parental ulentihcalion and self- 
concept, and (///) the interactinn of social class and scft-i-oiJccpt. 
Soares and Suarcs (1969) examined the scll'-eonccpl of advantag¬ 
ed and disadvantaged pupiK. Mathew's (1971) research involved 
the following vanablc.s ; (/) the general clfecl of .strexs and support l«s 
the sclf-e.steem, (/i) personality characlcrtslics and self-esteem changes. 
Zirkel (1971) and Luck and Heiss (1972) related scU-conccpl to aoeuw 
economic status. Cooper (1972) hius ,studjcd the sclf-conccpt of Negroes, 
Spanish-Amcricans, Indians and Aiiglo.s. 

There were following variables in the study by Trowbridge, 
Trowbridge and 'Irowbridgc (1972) : (() sex, (ti) age, (Ilf) socio-ecomiinK‘ 
status, and (iv) rural-urban area. 

In the .study by Vasanlha (1972), the v.iriablex connected to «If- 
concept were ; (I) The influence of the fa inly like pireutal mlcfactum, 
parent-child inlciaction, and .sibling mlciaction ; (R) .Soci.d mteraelkm; 
(id) Tcachcr’.s influence ; ((y) Sex ; (v) Religion ; (vi) Body charactenx- 
tics ; (vif) Socio-ecoiuimio status ; (W//) Physical health ; the) PsychiiUi- 
gical variables like difference in age, the influence of success and failure 
and problem of adjustment, and (.v) Learning. 

Va.santlui (1973) has studied the rclationslup of st/c of family (a 
sclf-concepl and relaikiiiships between self-concept .nul achiewment fur 
groups classilicd on the basis of size of the family. Paid (I‘l7t) examined 
the influenre of the counselling tre.ilntent to the self esteem. Husaim 
(1974) has examined the lelatioiisliip of need (oi achieveraent and 
self-esteem among mule college .students. He aKoWudied the influente 
of cultural variability on that relationship. 
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Deo and Bhullar (1974) included the following variable's in their 
study of self-concept : (i) physical efficiency, (fij intelligence, and (ff/) 
achievement 

Fern, O’Neill, Frank, and McCollvelit (1975) have examined the 
influence of sex-differences on self-esteem. In Desai's research fl979). 
following variables, related to self-concept, were studied : (ij faculty, 
(/I) college-size, (i/i) social class, (fv) religious affiliation, (v) social 
group membership, (vf) sex, (vii) age, and (v/ii) birth-order. 


Methods ofMeasaring Self-coocept 

Robert (1959) has used Q-technique, developed by Stephenson. The 
method seemed well-suited to measuring self-acceptance both totally and 
in various dimensions of the self-concept. 

In the study by James and Robin (1961), the two aspects of sell- 

concept, dominance and love, were measured by the interpcr.sonul check¬ 
list. This method consisted of 128 adjectives or phrases grouped into 
eight behavioural categories or octants. The subject was instructed to 
check those adjectives or phrases which best described himself, Parental 
identification was measured in terms of the grenter perceived similarity 
to one parent in contrast to the other on the semantic dilTcrcntial. Hach 
subject rated himself, his mother, and his father on 14 seven-poim scales 
between each of the bipolar adjectives. 

In the study by Pathak (1966), Q-technique was used for measure¬ 
ment of self-concept. In this Q-tcchnique, the subject was presented 
with verbal description and was asked to make forced choices to group 
the material into a normal frequency distribution. ^ 

The instrument used in Herbert's (1967) study, was based on the 

semantic differential technique. The 26 scale items of interest here Were 
in the seven-poiut semantic differential format. The directions for this 
part of the questionnaire instruct the subject to rate the concept •Mvself 
as a teacher’ as he imagined himself as a teacher. 

, , 'P*’ her ptmonslily wMd 

lut, Mrtta (196!) obtained data regarding self-concept Ihtough the 
gronp adniniatrntion of a aclfconcept inventory. Hem. were wriHen w 
describe the following dimensions of self-conccpl i feelings of inndeonr ' 
emotional mslability, withdrawal lendenci.., positive ®i|i,ed, 
.ehtevemenl, prestige and recognition, ,„d self-confidence. Thrfl« 
three dimenaion. were considered negative, the other two positive Thl 
.nventor, consisted of 136 iten.., 56 of which described the thr« 
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dimensions, and 78 the two negative dimensions. The subjects were asked 
to indicate for each item whether or not it was true for them 

In the study by Williams and Byars (1968) the Tennessee self-con¬ 
cept scale, a standardised Likcri-typc instrument, was u.sed in assessing 
self-esteem, The Tennessee scale provtdc.s an assessment of physical 
self, moral ethical self, personal self, family self, social self and total 
positive self. 

Jorgenson and Howell (1969) measured the self and ideal concepts 
by means of a semantic dilferential instrument, utilizing 20 pairs of 
biopolar adjectives with a nine-point scale between each pair. 

Pandit (1969) took the help ofSarbin’-s personality word list for the 
purpose of measuring self-concept This instrument has seven different 
areas There arc 14 positive statements under each of the seven 
areas. The subject.s were asked to tick-mark against those statements 
that they thought applied to them. Each subject rated himself, his 
father, and his mother on 14 nine-point scales between each of the 
bipolar adjectives, Cooper (1972) used .semantic dilTcrenliat tcchnitjuc, 

Husaini (1974) obtained a global measure of sclfeslecm as welt as 
semantic differential ratings of actual and ideal .self. The global measure 
of self-esteem wa.s obtained by administering Rosenberg's self esteem 
scale. A measure of actual'idcal self was obtained through a semantic 
differential scale developed specifically for this study. Included in this 
instrument was a set of 12 bipolar adjective .scales taken from 
Osgood, Suci and Tunnenbaura. The subjects were asked to rate them¬ 
selves first as to the degree to which they actually perceived thcmaclvei 
on these scales at that time, and .subsequently, to rule themselves as to 
how they would like to be on the same scale. 

The self-esteem questionnaire, used by Fein, O'Neill, Frank, and 
McColIvclit (1975) consisted of 26 items, II drawn from the popularity 
factor of the Piers-Harrics children’s .self-concept scale and 15 from the 
Coopersmith self-esteem inventory. The items were so worded that half 
of the high esteem responses would be "yes" and half would be "no". 

For De.sai's (1979) research, the instrument wn,s based on the 
semantic differential technique developed by Osgood. In this method, 
the subject rates a concept along a continuum between bipolar adjective#. 
Fur this study for each element, 11 pairs of bipolar adjcctivia were 
selected and organized on the basis of relevance to the research problem. 
The bipolar adjectives were : good-bad, sharp-dull, ugly-beautiful, strong- 
weak, slow-fast, shallow-deep, effective-ineffective, valuablc-woribleis, 
unfair-fair, intelligent-stupid, and dishonest-honest. Each adjective set 
was given a score from I to 7, that is, a seven-point scale was used. 
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Findings 

1. Ethnic Group Membership and Self-concept 

The major puipose of ihe study by Williams and Byarn (l*16K)was 
to assess objectively the magnitudcofself-estcemamongNcgfO'.uliilc- 
scents in what traditionally have been called segregated stmlhern com¬ 
munities. The findings indicated that the Negro students were low’ in 
self-confidence, defensive in their self-descriptions, wereconfused in their 
self-identity, and similar in their performance to neurotic and psychotic 
individuals Negro students attending integrated schools did not differ 
significantly from those in segregated settings, 

Soares and Soares (1969) found that disadvantaged pupih had more 
positive self-concepts than their more advantaged pecr.s, 

DeBlassie and Healy (1970) reported that Spanish-Americiin .md 
Negroes were very like the Anglo sample. Subjects from di/Tcrent ethnic 
groups did not differ significantly with regard to their overall level 
self-esteem, 

Cooper (1972) found that adolescent perceptions of self and others 
did not vary greatly across ethnic group or nationality. Diirercnccs, were 
found, to be sure, but the similarities were more striking than the dif¬ 
ferences. All ethnic and national groups tended to view themselves, ihc 
schools, the social milieu, and others with generally favounthlc percep¬ 
tions, Mexican pupils tended to perceive their world more favourably 
than any other group involved in this study. Anglo pupils i>erceivccl 
groups others than their own in a less favourable light. 

Desai (1979) found that Patel, Rajput, Brahmin, and Harijan 
students have almost similar peiceptions. All four groups perceive their 
own groups in the most favourable light. There is a tendency for Hanjans 
to react less favourably. Perceptions of other groups are significantly 
lower than the perceptions of own groups. 

2. Sex Differences in Self-concept 


Pandit's (1969) conclusions were, (/) self-concept of adolescents w« 
highly positive, and (fi) no significant sex differences were observed in 
the scif-concept, 

DeBlassie and Healy (1970) found that sex made no difference in 

terms of how the subjects perceived their worth, liked themselves, or 
had confidence in themselves. 

K,. r P®'”’and McCollvelit (1975) predicted that.* ii) 
Male and female sell-esteem would be about equal until the fifth or sixth 
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grade, when female self-esteem woiTld decrease relative tn male self¬ 
esteem, and (I’O Reading achievement score and sell esteem wuuUl be 
correlated for boys at all ages tested, but only foi the ’.''irngm A 

third purpose of the study was an cxammalnui of ses ddleienu's on 
individual self-esteem items. It wa.s expected that any ,cx ddrercncev 
found would be primarily on sex-role related item. Rtsc.irclicis found 
that : (f) The girls’ scores remained vi.ible osei ;mie, Hlok tiic boys* 
scores rose. The sixth grade boys' semes were significaiiiiy higiier than 
the second and third grade boys’ scores. The sex difference reached 
significance only in the sixth grade. Thus tendency wa> confirmed m the 
correlations between self-esteem and age. For hoys this coriclatnm was 
small but significant; for girhs, it was non-signilicant (of Tlic rcfattonship 
between reading score and self-esteem held for hoys .o gr.idc level, 
but not for any of the girls' group. 

Desai's (1979) conchuston was that .sc\ is related to sclt-conccpt. 
Female students po.sscss higher peieeplion than tlie male students. 

J, Self-concept and Academic Achievement 

Chickcnng (1962) found that the lower the disciep.o<,.y between the 
self and the ideal self, the higher was the academic acinevrment in school 
subjects. 

Sharma (1968) investigated the relalmnsliip of s-Jf i 'ntn-pt (two 
measures : -(-vcZ-vc self-concept ; and .self-ideal discrcfian. icsf with school 
achievement. The following were the mam findings ; til f he value of r 
between self-concept score (-fve/-ve dimension) and self-ideal discre¬ 
pancy score wa.s--. 80. which was highly sigailic.iiii (ii) Both selfconccpi 
scores and self-ideal discrepancy scores were curvtline.irly rd.ited to 
school achievement. The coclfictenls were 0.18 and 0,20 respectively. 
Thus the subject with very high self-concept as welt as (hose with very 
low sell-concept were low achievers, as compared to those who were tn 
the middle (i.c. those with adequate self-concept), thus supporting (he 
inverted U-hypoihc.<tis. 

ft wa.s hypothc.siMd by Mehta (1968) thiil iicg.ilive (undesirable) 
aspect of the self-concept would be more characteristic ol undrr.ichicvers 
than of achievers, and positive aspects of the self-concept would be more 
characteristic of achievers than of undcfachicvcts. The two group-i were 
found to differ on a number of aspects of the self-concept, and achievers 
by positive a.spects. 

Vasaniha (1972) found that: (Opo-sitivereliuimisbip existed between 
self-concept and achievement (r«=0.43), and between self-concept and 
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intelligence (r=0.n); (ii) High and low achievers could be (lilTcreiiliatcd 
on their self-concept scores; they could also be diUcrcntiated when 
drawn from the sub-samples as boys, girls, forward cornmunily, urban and 
rural students, small or big size families, and ordinal posuinn in the 
family, (If/) Low and high achievers classified on residential area, com¬ 
munity and family size could be dilVcrciUialcd on ,sclf-ciuicept scores ; 
(If) Certain demographic and environmental variables like sex. 'area of 
residential community, position in family, and educational level of father 
were related to self-concept as well as uchievement, though the degree 
varied. Self-concept has been shown by this study to be a concept that 
can be changed and measured, 

The aim of Husaini’s (1974) study was to examine the relation 
between need for achievement (n Ach) and self-esteem (.SB) among male 
college students from both America and India. It was found that achieve* 
ment motivation was positively correlated with self-esteem for Americans 
but only slightly for Indians, It was also related to dilkrcnt actual- 
ideal self dimensions for the two samples, These findings .suggested the 
influence of cultural variability upon the n Ach-SE relationship. 

Deo and Bhullar (1974) found that no relationship exists between 
self-concept and intelligence and self-concept and achievement. 

4. Social Group Membership and Self-concept 

The study by James and Robin (1961) focused cm the rcUlitmships 
between social class and two a.spect8 ol self-coiiccpl, dominance and love. 
He found that upper class subjects have significantly higher dominance 
scores than lower class subjects, and upper class subjects are signilicnnlly 
higher on dominance than on love. 

Rosenberg (1965) found that children from higher social clas«» 
were somewhat more likely to accept themselves, that is, to consider 
themselves worthy than those from lower social cla.ss. 

Pandit (1969) reported that the interaction of social class had no 
effect on the self-concept of the adolescents. 

5. Self-concept and Religious Affiliation 

Fuster (1958) studied the relationships between congruence of 
perceived self-acceptance and ideal self-acceptance and acceptance of 
others in Indian college students. It was expected that the degree of 
relationship would vary from one community to another. The mean 
correlation between perceived self-acceptance and ideal self-acceptance 
for Hindus was 0.42, for Muslims 0.38, for Catholics 0.29 and for Zorts- 
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trians 0.46. The congruence scores of each of the communities were 
again correlated with the total scores of accepfsuicc of others in their 
respective communities. The re.sultuig coriclalions of Zorastrian and of 
Hindu groups were .sigiidicani, wherea.s the conel.iiions of Catholic and 
Muslim groups failed to reach the level ofsigmlicnnce. 

James and Rohm (1961) investigated the relationships between 
religious aRiliation and two aspects of self-concept, domin.iice and love, 
The finding was that Catholic subjects were significantly higher on love 
scores than on dominance scores. 

Desai (1979) reported that Hindu and Muslim .students poswss 
almost identical perceptions. 

6. Birth Order and Self-concept 

Rosenberg (1965) found that the child's birth order in the family 
had little a.ssociati(in with self-esteem. 

Desai (1965) found that birth order had no relationship with self- 
concept. 
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Development of Teaching Competence 

An Experiment on Integration of Skills 
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Twenty tnservlee teachers were divided Into two groups, All the H'lrrf 

given training in four selected Instructional skills. One group was trained 
through'imicroteachlng. Another group tvoj given lo learn from a 
pre-designed selfAearnIng package followed by efforts of Integration of skills. 
Both the groups were pre-tested and post-tested on BGTC. 


T 

A. HB RBSBARCH on Student achievement Ihroughaui the 
world and mote so in the developing countries, like India, has bfOutht 
out clearly the teacher education as an important influencing variable 
(predictor vanablel) (Husen et al 1978). This crucial position 
of teacher education m the total framework of education probably 
puts 1 to more vehement criticism. In the commonly occurring icacber 
education programmes~the teaching practice which is supposed to dove- 
lop the classroom teaching competence is given low priority and also 
treated casually-the leasouB are occasionally supervised and that too 

have been floated. Among many such innovations raicfoleachm| hm 
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been tried out rather throughout the world widely. It has, as a strategy, 
been tried out rather extensively at the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Education, Baroda, Government College of Education, Ratnagiri, 
Technical Teachers' Training Insiiluies at Bhopal, Calcutta, Chandigarh 
and Madras. However, microtcaching has a coiiipanitivcly better his¬ 
tory of research than implementation. 

The first ever research was done as early as in 1966 by Tiwari in 
the Government Central Pedagogical Institute. The next study was by 
Shah in 1969. But 1971 onwards there has been a continuous flow of 
research on this approach. The studies showed consistently that micro¬ 
teaching was (/) more effective than traditional technique (Chudasarat 
1971, Singh 1974, Bhattacharya 1974), (ff) efToctivc in developing certain 
inslnictionai skills like queslioning, reinforcement, silence and non¬ 
verbal cues (Marker 1972, Passi and Shah 1974), Following these 
studies at the individual levels, ncbrt sponsored a large-scale field 
study on microteaching. In the field study, it has been found that both 
the standard microteaching technique and modified microtcaching 
technique (for details please refer, Das, Passi and Singh 1978) was more 
effective than the traditional technique. 

All these studies, put together, have tried to respond 10 the issues 
like : Is microtcaching more effective than the traditional technique ? 
Is it feasible in the teacher education coliegcs ? Does it develop teach¬ 
ing skills 7 By varying the nature of treatment answers have been sought 
to questions like ; Does differential modelling affect the development of 
skills'? Ls cffectiviiy of microtcaching change due to simulated versus 
real condition, due to variation in time and source of feedback, dqe to 
perceptual versus symbolic modelling, due to variation in noicrotcachiag 
cycle, etc. etc. Ail these studies with all possible variations have 
actually limited ihcmscivea to the development of teaching skill in 
isolation. However, the effectivity has been assessed through the 
measurement of general leaching competence on a seven-point rating 
scale. The assumptions inherent in such a measurement instrument that 
while teaching a teacher demonstrates a ‘total performance' as against 
demonstration of skills in isolation. Since in any of these studies the 
integration has not been tried deliberately—it amounted to the assump¬ 
tion that given the training in skills the integration is 'automatic'. 

The research in microteaching has three main gaps. The most 
important one is to examine the effect of training in integration of skills. 
The second gap in microtcaching research is : Can skills be developed 
through self-learning ? and lastly, can microteaching help the Inaervice 
teachers who arc already trained 7 The present study has really sprang 
B:om the needs arising out of these three gaps. 
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The SlHdy 

The study proposed to look for alternative trainina strategies for 
teachers in order to improve their teaching competence. Two strutegie*! 
were tried out in an experimental setting, The obicctivc was to study 
the effects of the two strategies (treatments I and 11) nn two differctit 
groups of inservice teachers, and also to identify the relative cfTcctivIly 
of the treatment. 

Hypotheses 

The study was forwarded on the basis of three hypolhcses r 

1. There will be no significant difference in the general teachini, 
competence of teachers before and after they undergo treat- 
merit style I. 

2. There will be no significant difference in the general teaching 
competence of teachers before and after they undergo treat’* 
ment style 11. 

3. There will be no significant difference in the gain score on 
general teaching competence between the two groups of 
teachers who will undergo treatment style I and treatment 
style II. 

Treatments 

Instructional skills training was the general style of treatment, Ja 
both the treatment styles four instructional skills were selected for imin* 
ing. In treatment style I regular raicrotcaching approach—plan-tcacb- 
cntique-replan-reteach-recritique—was used as the cycle for each ikill. 
Treatment style II was a media package designed to tncorparale the 
principles of auto-instruction of instructional skills. The instructional 
material contained handbooks, taped model lessons, inistruclicm iheels 
and a small diary. The use of a diary was particularly emphasised. 
After learning the first skill the teachers were supposed to make maxi" 
mum use of the skill in a regular class and note in the diary how did 
she do that. When the second skill was learnt she was expected to try 
skill 3 in one regular class, and in a progressive sequence the teacher 
was supposed to try skill 2 in a class followed by skills I. 2 and 3 in 
another, and so on. 

So in treatment I skills training were given in isolation, and In 
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treatment 11 skills training vvcte given followed by integralional efforts in 
subsumption model. The treatments are presented in the figure (page 16.) 


Frame of F-xperiment 
Sample and Formation of Groups 

One .school (public school) was selected for the present c.\pcriment. 
One and only one criterion for selection of the school was 
the availability of its consent, cooperation and e.igerness to hold the 
experiment. It, however, piovided the facility in terras of having certain 
homogeneity in the group. Also, if trc.Uincnis arc I'caMhle, it answered 
the questions whclhcr *in-s‘chool training’ Is possible 

From the primary and middle school level cIa.<-H 20 leachcis volun* 
teered for the expenmciu. Two periods of etch ot the 2') teachers were 
observed on Baroda general teaching compctcri« scale (aorc) by 
trained observe rs These teucher.s were divided into two graup.s, which 
matched each other on five criteria raentumed in Table 1. The mean 
scores and ‘t’ value.s calculated for items 4 and 5 are also given in this 
tabic. 


TABI E I 

Ml'AN .SCORES Of- CUARACrrERISTICS Of- tlROUt* I ANU 2 


— * 






Characteriitici 

Group I 

Group 3 

r 



M 

Xt 




Yrt. 

I'rjr. 


1, 

Age 

34.9 

34.7 


2. 

Teaching experience 

10.15 

10,30 


3. 

Score on quallflcatlon 

5.4 

5,75 


4. 

Altitude towards teaching proreaslnn 

67.8 

68.0 

not tig. 

3. 

General leaching competence 

117,6 

122.3 

t* 


Since all the teachers were ladies, the ‘sex’ as factor was aulotimtically 
controlled, Further, from the fact that schools select leachcTs who have 
Very similar educational and sociu'cconomic haekgrtnind, groups were 
not tested on sBS ; instead this similarity was assumed, The teachers 
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treatment style I 


treatment style It 


introduction to 

SKILL-BASED APPROACH 

-jr 

[ introduc ing sklLl7i "] 

Ti^'dbook o n skiIuTT ] 


group I A 
TRAINING THROUGH 
MICROTEACHING 
APPROACH IN SKILL I 


9 LEARNS THE SKILL PROM 
HANDBOOK I 

• I ISTLNS TO r\Pt-D MOOPl 

• Discussis wmi im 
GROUP Ml MB! RS 

• pRArnsr.b riiK skiil i in 

REGULAR CLASS 

• Ki-CORDS LXPERllNCl' 

IN rm DIARY 


INTRODUCTION TO .SKII 
HANDBOOK ON SKILL 


ill L 2 
LL 2 ^ 


GROUP'1 D 
• TRAINING THROUGH 
MICROTEACHING 
IN SKILL 2 


CiROUP*2 B 

h*** AS IN A 
t practises SKIt I . 

IN ONI RLC.ULAR CLASS 

• PHACTISI S skill I AND i 
TOCH THER IN A SLCONO 
Cl ASS 

• RLI'OHDS 1 sPIRIINCr 
. IN THE DIARY 


INTRODUCTION TO SKILL 3 
NSKI.I L 1 




GROUP-1 C 
• TRAINING THROUGH 

MICROTEACHING in SKILL 3 



GHOUP-a < 

• •• AS IN A 

• PRACTISES SKILt 3 IN A 
^ REGULAR CLASS 

• PRACTISES SKILLS l.l 
AND 3 TOGETIlfR )N A 
SECOND CLASS 

• RECORDS EXPERIENCE 
IN THE DIARY 


introduction to skTllT 

I HANDBOOK ON SKILI l 


OROUP-1 D 
TRAINING THROUGH 
MICROTEACHING IN SKILL <I 


'■"■':^(iRf)L!p'5 TT 
•8* AS IN A 

• practises skill 4 

il ^ regular t LASS 

• kJ.3 

1 JOaElHER 

L in a second class 


ncuBB 
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were also aulomatically matched on ‘trarncd/unlrained’ criteria as all but 
one teacher was trained. 

Selection of Skills 

Four highly experienced and eiBcient teachers (as suggested by the 
principal and other teachers) were given orjenlalion ni mstructtonal skills 
and the process of observation. On a given proforma {tiorc) they were 
given trials followed by discussion in the group. This had to be repeated 
four times till the difference in observation was reduced to a negligible 
minimum. Then these four teachers observed two classes each of the 
20 teachers. On the basis of these observations the weakc.st four areas 
were identified. These areas are not the weakcHl areas for each 
and evciy teacher. These were the areas of weakncs*ves for the 
group as a whole. The four skills were :(/) iticie.usiug pupii participa¬ 
tion, (ii) stimulus variation with emphasis on pausing and focussing, 
(HI) fluency of questioning, and (/y) reinforcement, 

Tools C/sed 

1. BOTC was used for pre-treatment and post-treatment scores on 
leaching competence 

2, A rating scale on leaching skills 

3. Shalinl Bhogle's scale for attitude towards teaching 

4, School records for age, teaching experience and qualifications. 


Materials Used 

1. Handbooks on (a) increasing pupil participation by M. S. 
Lalitha, (6) stimulus variation by Siieha Josht, (ri fluency in 
questioning by Simla Pass!, and (d) rcinforccffleti! by Bimla 
Passi (all in Passi 1976). 

2. Recorded audio-models on cassettes on the above four ikills 
(developed by the researchers) 

3. Instruction sheet (developed by the researchers) 

4. Diary (note-book). 


If 
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Experimental* Details 

24 November : All the 20 teachers were given an orientation talk 
on instructional skill. 

26 November : Iiitrodnction of skill I—fncrca.sing pupil p.irticipa- 
tion to Group ) and 2. 

29 Novembei to 2 December; Group 1 practised .skills through 
microteaching m simulated condition. Group 2 IcariU the skill from 
the handbook, listened to taped model and practised in actual classroom. 

3 December ; Introduction to skill 2—Stimulus variation to Groups 
1 and 2. 

5-8 December : Group 1 in microteaching sessions. Group 2“~ 
skill learning by self and progressive implcmcnlalion in actual ctass« 
room. 

9 December : Introduction to skill 3 ; Fluency in questioning to 
Groups I and 2, 

10 and 12-13 December : Group 1 in microteaching session. Group 
2—Skill learniug by self and progressive implementation in actual class- 
room. 

14 December : Introduction to Skill d-Rcinforcemcnl to Groups 
1 and 2. 

15-17 December ; Group 1 in microteaching session Group l-Self- 
learning of skill 4 and progressive implementation of skills in actual 
classroom. 

On 19 December, again, the attitude scale was readrainistcred, and 
in the next week, before the Christmas break, all the 20 teachers were 
observed twice (for 40 minutes period each time) on the BOTC, The 
average score for each teacher on BGTC was used as the post- treatment 
score. 

Analysis 


1. Means and SDS of scores on age, leaching experience, quatifi- 
cations, attitude scale and teaching corapelence-pre-treatment 
and post-treatment—were calculated. 

2. The t-test was applied to test the signiBcance of the mean 
differences on pre- and post-treatment attitude scores and pre* 
and post-treatment scores on botc. 


*Pre-experiinent; During the third week or November 1977 the teachers w aja 


IS 
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The means, t-values and their significance are presented in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

MEANS AND ‘i’ VALUES ON PRE- AND POVl-TREAI MENl 
SCORES ON BCiTC 



Prt-treattmnt 
Mean SD 


Past-ireaimmi 
Mean SD 

f 

yaluti 

Group 1 

U7.6 

Combined SD=^- 

15.50 

160J 

Combined 

12.131 

6 . 16 *’' 

Group 2 

122.5 

Combined SD— 

12,10 

135.9 

2 , 4 «* 

t-values 

0.91 


<l.502*‘ 



‘Significant at 0.05 level **Sia.ni(kanl at O.OI level 


Table 2 reveals that both the groups gained significantly in teaching 
competence. This means that both Ihc lrealment>. were elTcctive in deve* 
loping teaching competence. Whereas l*Vitluc in fre-iuncnt I was 
significant at 0.01 level, that in treatment 11 wa** lipnilicam at 0.05 
level. In other words, both microlc.iching and ine'lta package with 
training in integration are useful in training tnservicc le.ichcrs of primary 
and middle schools. However, (lie dilTcrencc of post iteaimcn! means of 
Group 1 and Croup 2 i.s significant at O.Ot level. H/oice, treatment 1 
comes out, in this experiment, as a superior technique. Thus micrO' 
teaching is more effective than its counterpart in this experiment and to 
none of the three null-hypotheses are found tenable. 


Prospects 

This experiment, as such, docs not offer a packnge to *oive the 
problems raised in the beginning. But its significance lies in it* ifopli- 
action—'it leads to a new area for exploration in solve thif i«ues 

The study, like the ca.se sludiev and Nt’Egr field sltidies on micro- 
teaching, proves that microieaching in sirnulaled condition improves 
classroom teaching competence Although earlier experiment* were 
limited to pre-aervicc secondary school teachers, this study indieatei 
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new area of extension of microteaching, namely, primary teacher'^ and 
inservice teachers, Incidentally, since in this experiment the methodology 
of training (and material) as used in case aie utilized, it also suggetts 
the validity of Indian handbooks and training styles in training of pri¬ 
mary and middle school teachers at inservice level. 

The second implication of the study is; given the molivation, 
instructional skills can be learnt through the media package rc-ulling 
into significant growth in classroom teaching competence. This is more 
significant in implication because it is a new diracnsioii in training metho¬ 
dology for inservice teachers and a new vista of research in educational 
technology. Further, it has several advantages. 

Compared to the microteaching sessions where Group I needed 
about 2-2} hour free from the normal school classes everyday, Group 
2 teachers didn’t need any such extra facility. Hence it docMi'l doilurh 
the normal functioning of the school. Further, the involvement of 
Group 2 members was noticeable from their discussion in their group 
and diary recordings. 

However, in this study it has not been possible to idenliry the gains 
due to efforts on integration. On the contrary, training of skills evert in 
isolation has proved to be a significantly belter strategy. The main 
implication of this study is really raising a few more research issues. 
These are ; 

—If the training in skills are maintained similar for both the 
groups, will one group gam with training in integration of skills? 
If so, will the gain commensurate with extra efforts, cost, man¬ 
hours, etc? Since in most other skilled jobs (e.g, engineering, 
surgery) the integration is assumed, and also all the studies in 
microteaching showed that general teaching competence 
improves with the devclopmentB of teaching skills in isolation, 
should integration of skills be at all considered as an Issue of 
research on instructional skills 7 

—Since the study was conducted in public school and from the 
researchers’ involvement it was evident that the general raotiva- 
tionnl level of the participating teachers were high, how far the 
results are tenable in other ordinary school situations ? 

—Lastly, even a casual calculation of the cost of training (not 
reported in this study) reveals that cost of training through ihe 
self-instructional kits arc much cheaper than the cost of training 
by the trainers. Also, self-instructional kits have the advantage 
of being used even in such places where expert trainers are not 
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available Should we try to develop more such multi-media kits 
for learning skills than depend upon the trainers ? 
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Impact of Training Media 

A Unique Experiment 


M. P. GUPTA 

Assistant Professor, Department of Extension Education 
Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana 


In India, 70 to 80 per cent ol its population cnpgcd in 
farming are served by institutional and non-institutional training pro¬ 
grammes, The most common medium which is in vogue is black board, 
Handouts are given to trainees. Sometimes charts, black and while 
slides are used by few trainers. Howsoever well developed a training 
system may be, it cannot have the desired impact on the minds and actions 
of the trainees with the use of conventional media. 

The need in the development of effective but inexpensive sound- 
vision mixed media is being increasingly felt at all levels in training 
programmes. With the advancements in audio-visual tcchnoJogy, ‘slides- 
synchronized tape programme’ has an edge over the use of 'slides along 
with lecture’, Its relative merit is that material In a slide is reinforced by 
pre-recorded carefully worded commentary and special effects which 
create an intensive impact on trainees, On the other hand, some (raineri 
argue that when slide and tape medium is employed, the presentation 
loses its flexibility, it is no Jonger under direct control of the trainer. 
However, there is no empirical evidence on the impact of slide/tape 
programme on the gain and retention of knowledge over slide along with 
lecture medium. In western countries, slide and tape medium has become 
very popular and it is replacing slides along with lecture in teaching 
and training programmes. So, it is highly imperative to study the impact 
of slides-synchronized tape programme versus slides along with lecture 
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as training media under Indian conditions. Keeping tins in view, the 
present study was undertaken with the following ohjcciives : 

1. To develop training media, namely, slides along with lecture 
and slides-synchrouizcd tape programme on a piojcet. 

2. To measure the gain and relcruion of knowledge of the project 
taught with slides along with leciurc. 

3. To measure the gain and retention of knowledge *>f she project 
taught with slides-synchronized tape project. 


Methodology 

The present experinieut war earned out with 41) lT,iinccs of the 
agriculture sub"in.speclor unirsc at the Punjab Ajtricultur.rl University, 
Ludhiana. The trainees weredivuledimoiwocqu.il groups 01 and 02 
according to their previous academic performance so as to ensure homo* 
genous representation in groups (Table I). 

TABLE I 

DISTRIBUTION OP TRAINEES AC’CORDINC! TtJ TtlEtR AC*AnEMtt* 

I'ERI'ORMANtt: 


Percentage Afarkt 

Number of 

Urmf‘1 

before Adrnitelon 

TraiHrei 

Above 70 

2 


60—65 

1» 

01 


20 


65-70 

17 

02 

Below 60 

3 


20 



Developnwnt of Training Media 

In order to develop training media, i,c. slides along wuh leeture 
and slides-synchronisted tape prograraroc. the following procedure ww 
followed : 


1. The syllabus ol the agriculture sub-inspector course wss 
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viewed for selection of theme for the project. The final 
selection of the project ‘poultry to supplement income’ was 
made after discussion with the trainers of poultry subject. 

2. The project was analysed into its vital points as : (a) rearing, 
(b) feeding, (c) disease care, and (d) marketing. The vital 
points were further divided in consultation with subject matter 
personnel into 40 sub-points. 

3. A story board card was developed for each vital point and sub. 
points to tell a story. Each card carried informalion about 
image and sound (including commentary, music and special 
effects) as shown in Fig. 1. 


STORY BOARD CAPO 


SOUndlCommenlary Music,Special nHril's) 












DurdHon of Ihifi "slide ^ ProgresiiiiVf lolal - 

Title „ 


Irn^'^go 


Sr 

No 




Ll±_ 


*o 

!llnM( 

8 

0l6h 1,, 


t'r 

Loi’niif fii 

t 

Cii!|.|r)(> 




1 I.IV*! ‘^iltUClfi 1. 


n 
t ' 




Notes 


Fig. 1 


4. 


5. 


The duration for presentation of slide was determined on the 
asiso IS image and sound. The progressive total of time 

for the package of slides-sound on the project worked out to 
2U minutes, 

!lird? r.’ Sr/' >lie noiy Iwarj 

a? i ThaK ware 

arranged in order of sequence, 

Zblll If, * »"“« "r ‘oma of 

the ,iil ^ indication for changing 

the slide while presentation, ® ® 
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7. The special effects were superimposed as and where needed 
on the tape synchronized with slides so as to create impres¬ 
sions of live environment. 

8. Instructional package (containing dO slides, cassette narration 
tape of 20 minutes, trainer's notes, cv.Uuation .thect, copy of 
script) was developed to serve as new iramittf* medium vis-a- 
vis the slides along with lecture medium on the peoject, 

9. The training media were validated by ensuring that all the 
aspects of ‘poultry to supplement income' undet study were 
covered, 

Administration of Training Media 

Two groups of trainees-G1 and G2 - were assigned to two sepa¬ 
rate medium, i.e. GI training imparted through slides along with lecture 
and G2 training imparted through slidcs-synchronircd tape ptiigramme. 
An objective test consisting of iruc/falsc and fill»in-lhc-blank tiueilions 
was prepared on the project for collecting the data. Tests lor measuring 
the gain in knowledge were administered immtfdiatcly after exposure to 
media. Tests for the retention of knowledge were udmmislcrcd after 4 
weeks of interval. The data were analysed with analysis of variance and 
tested at .05 level of significance. 


Findings tind Dlscasiton 

In order to measure the gain in knowledge of the iraming project 
•poultry to .supplement income* imparted with the help of slides along 
with lecture to group Gl and slidcs-synchrooiAcd tape programme to 
group G2, the difference between two training media scores was obtained. 
The data were subjected to F-lest given in Table 2. 

TABUK Z 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR GAIN IN KNOWLliOtiH 

Observation Training Meitto 

Sildtt along ivifb Sltdet- 
Lecture ijmbrmlted 

Tage i^ro- 
gramim 

_ __ (VI) (V 2 ) 

Immediate recall 4.1 14.19 

•Sisnificanl at ,01 level 


T^rmto 


fV 2 /Vl) 

2,0* 


iS 
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The calculated value of F (2.95) greater than F SYo (2.08) was significant, 
proving thereby, that there was significant difTerence between the two 
training media. Besides, the results of the statistical analysis revealed 
that trainees imparted training with slidcs-synchronized tape programme 
were significantly superior to gain in knowledge to the trainees imparled 
training with slides along with lecture medium. 

Further, the retention of knowledge about the project was meas¬ 
ured over four weeks of time as shown in Fig 2. 



On comparing the retention scores of the sJides-synchronized with lumt 
vs. he slides along with lecture, it was found that retention was 
cantiy better with slides-synchronized tape programme- 14 5 per cent 
better immediately after having the project nresenitd « < P" 
after four weeks ^ Presented, 22.5 per cent belter 


CoAcInBlon 


The study revealed that sUdes-synchronized tape programme ha# 
tole, ™pact o„ ,h. over (he ,Io„g wrh leZ’ mcSium 

ell.ctiv« attent,on.6=ttms, mtaml-naiatataip, medium liat moliv.led 
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the trainees to watch the project 'poultry to wpplcrncnt income* more 
carefully and pay particular attention to its vital ideas reinforced 
with special effects and this, in turn, enabled the trainees to learn more 
and retain longer. As a result, it is highly rccommcn led th U slides- 
synchronized tape programme may be used to strengthen the training 
programmes Thus, there is a need for the development of validated 
slides-synchronized tape packages on training projects at the national 
level to economize time and cost for various training centres and insti¬ 
tutes. 
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Developing Instructional Strategies 


J, S. TARANG 

P.G,T (,H1ndl}, Faculty of Education, Jamla Millla hlamla 
famla Nagar, New Delhi 


Thi TEACHING is a Complex process anti wc lack ticfinilc 
knowledge of its essential components. It has been observed that our 
desire is far greater than our knowledge of how to improve tCttChm|. 
However, as with any complex human behaviour, its final analysis and 
enlightened practice must rest on basic research on behavioural 
processes (Ratha/, 1971). The methodology of leaching has now 
become one of the most pressing problero.s in Ihc educalional selling 
and consequently has led to significant inslruclionat pracliecs and 
research in developing instructional strategies, Recently there has been 
lively interest in constructing leaching paradigm lhal have heuristic 
value for classroom practices, experimental testing, programme of 
instruction and research on teaching, such as Gage (1963), McDottald 
(1965),.Bruner (1966), etc. These paradigms are highly spcculaiive 
and some of these are diBScult to reduce to experimental testing. None 
appears to include the organismic behavioural, social and cultural 
attempts to embrace all the major classes of variables may prove to be 
more of a philosophical reflection than a serious programme of cJati- 
room practices and research. The teaching paradigms that have some 
promise to produce significant research and improved practice would 
obviously be incomplete description of teaching and yeuhey are most 
operational and testable paradigms (Gage 1963). 

Educational researchers are discussing that they cannot look to 
psychology alone for their guiding cues and principles (Auaubcl 1969). 
With the advent of action research, microteaching, educational 
technology, programmed instruction, etc, educational researcher* may 
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even contnbulc a technique or two to pijchological rcncarcli. I he 

development of instructional progratiinie and research on te.ichnitl has 
led to the realization ol the fact that straighMorward app!-.'it) ni of 
SR learning theory mclnrlinp both classical and operant coitihlioning, 
do not necessarily result in succe,sfiii icatriKH* lerhuique “t pr gramme 
(Gagne 1962) The prohlcm of applying labaratory huimro to the 
field, i.e. the classroom lias to be resolved by instriu'tion i! programme, 
classroom practices and research again not by ready cstrap»>!aiion 
(Melton 1959) Reinforcement, for example, may be a fairly pteem 
operation in the experimental animal chamber. In the classroom and 
even in the skill learning it is an entirely mysterious mixture of 
motivation, feedback and reward (Annci 1964). 


Guided Leerning 

In developing instructional strategics for teaching of cmticepls, 
'discovery learning and inquiry training' arc perhaps the most semmir) 
concepts to inspire instructiortal programmers ami investigators to 
undertoke classroom practices and research on teaching. These idcns 
have been inspired by the report of Wood Hole t<n Oipethid Confcrfn«, 
reported by Bruner, As observed by Bruner (1960. p 2fi| ; 

Mastery of fundamental ideas of a field invokes not only the 
grasping of genera) principles, but aiso the development of 
attitude towards learning and inquiry, toward guessing atui hUHChe*. 
toward the possibility of solving problems on their own,..To 
instill such attitudes by teaching requires something tm »h»cb a 
great deal of research is needed, but il would seem that an tmjK»r- 
tanl ingredient is a sense of excitement about discussing dwcovtfry 
of regularities of previously unrecognized rehitnu's and s»miiarit«« 
between ideas with a resulting sense ol self-contidfuce in one's 
abi)itk.s. 


However, the subsequent debate on these ideas led not only to pmit 
that anything can be taught to a child at any ilage, provided »| t» 
presented in an honest and interesting way but also to u pofititw that 
“Knowing is ti process not a product" (Bruner iW?). 

Thus a number of teacher-educators and edueaiiunaJ psycbologiH# 
particularly Ausubd (I9S1), Oagne (1964). and .miiman C(9S«) arc 
critical and advocate sequencing of learning task fo *wh »wanner 
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that students are guided to discover but also to learn how to discover. 
For example, Gagne had advocated that an eireclive problem-solver 
has to acquire mass ot structurally organized knowledge made up of 
content prmciple not a heuristic one {Gagtic 1965)*. It is because or 
this thatShulman identifies Gagne’s approach to in.stfuclimi n different 
one from that of Brunei According to Shulman (196S) Gagne starts 
with the task analysis of instructional objectives and insist on stating 
capabilities in specific behavioural terms. 

Thus the debate amongst these advocates of 'inducting the child 
into the structure of the discipline’ has alternately led to the concept 
of‘guided discovery’ which consists not only in organizing knowledge 
structurally in a sequential ordered form, but also inducting the child in 
such a way that he acquires the knowledge through the process of 
inquiry, instructional practices and research. 


The Teaching ofTangnages 

Research on teaching of languages—first language or second 
language—may be somewhat less iinpre.ssivc in their contribution to 
theories of teaching but modest accomplishments point la sound 
instructional programmes and research directions (Carroll 1960). 
Linguists may make their contributions to education not directly, 
suggesting modification of teaching practice, but indirectly in enabling 
research in education to understand the higher order language 
structures that must be taken into account for developing instructional 
strategies Similarly, psychologists may not directly contribute by 
suggesting modification of teaching techniques but indirectly by helping 
researchers in education to understand the higher menial processes that 
must be taken into account for developing instructional strategies and 
for testing and evaluation of accomplishment by the learners. The 
psychologists may help the classroom practitioner and researcher in 
education to understand the higher order language structures or higher 
mental processes or both, Educational theoretician or educational 
philosophers may speculate ‘why’ and 'what' of the manner the child 
ought to acquire communication competence and semantic caniroK 
But ultimately it is the responsibility of educational researchers to 
analyse teaching-learning processes and identify the elements that might 
help to guided instruction in the classroom (Ausubel 1963), 

Thus instructional practices and research on instruction or research 
on learning presents a design developed for instructional strategies. 
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Kersh and Wittrock in consideribs h<iw discovery [caching may depart 
from directive teaching techniques and programmed instruction and allud¬ 
ing to the ordering of the experiences that either teacher or suii'ent must 
provide have developed a useful scheme for classifying le-Kliinp methods 
along with a continuum of greater or lesser leadier paiticipatton in (he 
learning process. The classification enables one to tit into a single 
dimension the degree of inductive and deduclive teaching In their 
broad but operational view of teaching melhodologv they mclude the 
nature of learning task, the students’ level of motivation, skill and the 
provision for classroom practices and reinforcement (Kersh and Will* 
rock 1962). 

Taba Elzey and Suchman have developed their untruciional strate¬ 
gies based on Piaget's concept of assimilation and accommodation and 
discuss the strategies that teachers .should adapt in moving trom one 
level to another level of thought. For example, to Ketsh and Wittroek 
discovery is learner's goal-directed behaviour while he complctey (he 
task by himself. From this point of view the .iinount of guidance and 
direction provided by the teacher will he a key variable to dclerintne (he 
discovery process because in pr.iclicc cnnsuirtable aniMmit oi gimlance 
and direction has to be provided by ,i teacher while ihe leatiier may be 
learning by discovery—the process ought to be qualified or called guided 
discovery (Kersh and Wilfrock 1964) 

Thus the guided discovery advocaled by Gagne is an expbeit emt- 
cern of Taba and Hlzey, who investigate ! types of msmiciional micr- 
veolion on leaching strategics. The interventum is designed to ytimwUfc 
productive and creative thought, what is later described as inductive 
discovery. Suchman employs (he subjccl-nuttei of .uieiice .tnd in effwi 
he teaches in some general way 'scientific thinking'. His method (» 
more of‘learning by asking questions' than of 'learning by discovery’. 
His purpose is to teach children how to formulate hypothesis and to twi 
them through verbal form of controlled expcnraenlalinn nitd to interpret 
results. He does not design his rescaich in terras ol par(icwf*r educa¬ 
tional outcomes (Suchman I960). Well, in the learning by diKovcry 
approach the teacher also asks questions and the children reach their 
own inferences. The method in the main consists in tcachrag the ehiW 
not a particular concept or principle but also inquiry pre«««rt. The 
inquiry training, according to Suchman. should supplcmerti rather 
ihan replace other teaching strategics, though hu programrar dm» not 
specify the conditions under which it should be used, m ternw of tasks, 
students’ capabilities and time variable.s. 


Si 
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Dereloping lastrocdonal Progratnmes 


In view of the above, an effort was maUc In arlicuiate the learning 
by discovery and inquiry training approach fur formulattfig insinictiunal 
strategies to teach Hindi as a second language to Urdu-iucdiurn •ttudcnis. 
The analysis of data provided by Urdu*mediitm and Hiiidnir.cduim 
students led to the realization of the fact that Urdu«mcdami m 

spite of interaction in common communily silualtons Jiiid in spue of 
common curriculum programme, fail to achieve the level achieved by 
Hindi-medium students in those higher order structures of Hindi winch 


are specific and characieristics of school-medium level of Hindi language 
(Tarang 1979). To identify the reference abilities which could account 
for differences in overt accomplishment of Urdu-medium ainf Hindi* 
medium students in higher order language slructiuc of Hindi, the factors 
extracted from the correlation matrix of U vanahle>., led to idciuifica. 
tion of common, though sometimes differentiated f ii-iiirs m c.ise of both 
the groups, On the basis of this factor analysis lactnr A-"pii»duction 
of morphological system, could be presumed to be the relercnce .ibfliiy 
explaining the variance in a number of tests. These tests, tlin*, provided 
measures of one of the important higher order language stniclurc. vi;r. 
production of morphological system, which dciurniinc.s the coiurnunj-' 
cation competence and semantic control of Hindi language. This 
language structure was selected to develop and cxpenrocnlally fry om 
instructional strategies based upon 'leurning by discovery* ami •inquiry 
training’ as discussed in the preceding section. 


However, the production of morphological system requires pupils* 
capabilities not only m derivational .structure but also in case ofchaiiR. 
mg phrase into words, Sandhi, applied grammar, .vamac. coniextual 
meaning at word level, stylistic transformation and alternation, etc. 
The derivational structure being one of the higher order structure of 

both ' ‘0 Urdu-medium and Hindi medium sludcni* 

t lu terrors ol significant difference in achievement as well as having 
highest loadings on reference ability-production of niorphnloEkat 
sys em, an attempt was made to expcrimcniully try mil mstructiontl 


'nslructional programme waste 
identify the various levels of capabilities and prerequisites to achieve 

tl.e..cap.biliti., .swell a. the veriou, level, ol .Ta„ T comrol Z 
communication »t* «^*uuaui; conifoi for 

wohid hlraeZ... Th . ■“ '”''“1“'’'"=' “"‘I cnibillll™ 

<1 e. Thi, two-way ta.t i. necejary from Ihe point 
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of view of expcrimenial pedagogy in as much as the empirically worked 
out concepts of linguistics can be made for teaching of language tn a 
classroom situation, This is so because a grammatical concept cannot 
be treated as an end in itself or in isolation. For. the grarotnatical 
concepts have necessary relationship with a concrete context in lermt of 
communication and meaning. The instructional programme virai so 
developed that the capability-mastery of derivational structures for pro¬ 
duction of morphological system was articulated with semantic control 
for communication competence with reference to concrete contextual 
meaning that a pedagogical need of teaching a language was realised. 


The Flow Chart of Piereqaisltea and CapabUltie« 

The following figure broadly iden(ific.s the prerequisites and c»pa, 
bilities of morphological systero—dcnvational structures a* welt m 


SEMANTIC CONTtU)! 


COMMUNICATION 

COMPETl-NCb 


r 


3 MORPHOEHONI-MIC CIIANGI; 
AND SUFT'IXAL IfHM ' * 
CAPABlLfl'Y 


2, PREFIXAL-SUITIXAI. HI-.M 
CAPABILITY -. 


1 b. SUFFIXAL-I.r XirAL 
ITEM CAPABILITY " 


1 a. PREFIXAL-LEXICAL 
ITEM CAPABimV 


MnRiTt'll t n.U M 
.SY.Sn M 


DI-R|V\TlnNiM 

sTRurttmr 



LEXICAL ITEM CAPAUll.irY 

Hierarchical flow-chart of prerequisites and capabililie# pf (he morphola|kal 
system derivational structure and stminiic control fw 

competence In lime derlviUonal stjructurit#. 
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semantic control for communication comitelcnce in these derivational 
structures. 

The final differential of prerequisites and capabilities was made 
while developing the work-book. For example, in case of prefixal 
derivational structure—morphemes (bound+frcc) three prerequisites 
were identified, viz. lexical and derivational items of (o3 pair of words used 
in a pair of sentences, (fi) two pairs of words used in a pair td wtitericcs, 
and (o) three pairs of words in a pair of sentences. The praduction of 
derivational structure presumes that a minimal level of lexical capability 
has been achieved for the identification of free morphemes and bound 
morphemes, i.e. stem structure or root and prefix which can be termed 
as prefixal-lexical items and sufflxal items shall consist of stem struclute 
or root and suffix. 


The preflxal-lexical item presumes a capability to combine stem 
and prefix or bound morpheme and free morpheme, in such a way that a 
new lexical item can be formed and used in a context Similarly, siiffixal- 
lexical item piesumes a capability to combine free morpheme and bound 
morpheme in such a way that a new lexical item is formed and paficrn 
of derivational is mastered and used in a context, i.e a mcaiunglul com* 
mumcation, It is only when these two capabilities arc .ahicvcd that 
they become prerequisites for a higher order capability to scpauuc the 
stem and affix or to infer rule.-, for pattern of atlixc.s, i.e, h; :d?i fifving 
free morpheme and bound morpheme combinations with sernamic rules 

hat prefixal and sufflxaNexical items of derivational structures are 
learned. 


nrefiv ^ icxical items fm which both, 

prefix and suffix have been added) entail the capability of combmmK 
bound morpheme and free morpheme pattern with a free morpheme 
(stem) and again, with a bound morpheme pattern. This requires not 
only an identification of prefixal and suffixal paitern in wSb a free 
morpheme is fixed but also a discrimination of the pattern in whici a 

eitherbeforTor aTer.‘’'ltT3"wl ^hirwo^bl r''V 

use of p„fl,a] .nd ,olli.al.lo„o,| «” 

The prefixal-suffixal capability is the prerequisite for still 

unguag. doSL*::, "l 

change (Sandhi) ia B„,o„'”d° t", ,„m, 

this capability has been identified ci ir 'lorpheme pattern ikme, 
fication of lexical items. It is only when^th' modi- 

ms. it IS only when this capability is achieved that 
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the learner would be able to produce dcriNational structure according to 
the morphological system of Hindi language as well as the seroanltc 
control at the equative level for cnmmumcatnui competence and linguistic 
creativity in Hindi language. 


Instroctlonal Objectiveii 

Having identified the capabilities that the Urdu-racdium sludcrils 
had to acquire the next step was a task analysis of instruclional objec¬ 
tives in specific behavioural terms. There were three kinds of terminni 
behaviours that Urdu-medium ••tudents would acquire after each instruc¬ 
tional activity. The heliavioural specific'tion.s were developed in accor¬ 
dance with the directions and illustraiion.s suggested by Meger tl97i)arid 
Gronlund (1969), for each level of mastery of derivational structures. 

The task analjsis on the htesis of which insiructiotuil objectives 
were formulated in behavioural terms arose mil of cuiiceni for‘guided 
dicovery’, That is to say that not only the prrnfuct objective in terms of 
the capabililics to be achieved were identified, but aisu the priKc^s objec¬ 
tives of‘guided discovery' and/or ‘inquiry tr,ttmng‘ were taken info 
account. It is on the basis of instructional objectives such as these that 
the instruclional programmes and strategics were formviUtcd Air each 
level of derivational structures. 


DevcloplnB iBstmctioniiil Matertftl 

To achieve the instruclional objectives regarding dertvaitonsj 
structure a selection strategy to choose instructional material had to be 
designed. It became nil the rnoic important to maintain order and 
sequence in the material, The first consideration wa.> to control lb© 
selection of instances according to the level and order of the obJet?iiv«. 
Controlling the selection and sequence of instances cmurcd ihtil the iw- 
tanecs (material conteiU) contain inforir.iiion appropriate (or a p,'jructtl« 
derivational structure The advantage inUcuiU in ControHuig the wSection 
and ordering of material for the learner win. to iin,te!.w and dcacase the 
cognitive strain involved in the imimiiation of infonnaliHri. There were 
several ways in which the assimilability of infirmalion could be c«ft. 
trolled by choosing material in cert.ain order within a sequence. 

On the other hand, selection of instances in an order and sequence 
for the instructional programme was to cont'-aJ the degr^* of rWb 
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involved, The selection and sequence of inslances would present 
appropriate material before the learner and that the concepts would 
deSnitely be attained through methodological techniques adopted by 
learners after a number of choices. Finally selection and sequence had 
to be displayed in such a way that it provided opportunity for learning 
by discovery and inquiry training and aKo provide opportunities to 
teachers to use inductive method to arrive at inrcrcnce.s or generaliMtions 
regarding pattern of derivational structure and deductive method 
providing opportunities for production of morphological syttem and 
semantic control for communication conapctence. 


DeTeloplsg ■ Work-Book 

In view of these advantages of selection of ordered material in a 
sequence the instructional programme was designed in four units : 

1. Prcfixal-lexical item capability programme 

2. Sufl3xal-lexical item capability programme 

3. Prefixal-suffixal lexical item capabilily programme 

4. Morphonemic change and sufBxahiexioal item capability pro¬ 
gramme. 


In each unit of these derivational structures the pupils were first 
presented with the actual content material either in the sentence form 
(in pair of basic lexical items and derivational ones) or in passage form 
wherein lexical item together with different derivational patterns were 
presented. This helped the teacher to provide an opportunity to help 
students identify the various facets of a derivational structure. This 
was followed by specific exercises to master the linguistic competence 
to separate the basic lexical items (stems) and affixes and then to 
identify variance in semantic implications of ihese item*. Both of 
these in turn provided significant ground to discover the derivailtmal 
patterns governed by semantic control. After having ensured that 
pupils did discover the semantic rules for derivational pattern cither by 
examming the statement on the work-book itself or by providing special 
exercises, the teacher was provided an opporlunity to give special 

tarn in the work-book-or unslructured- 

through interrogatory convex,sation, supervised study and individual 
guidance at correctional stage. .uM.rruwa. 
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Experimental Try-oui 

Fatehpuri Muslim Higher Secondary Kclioot and Ma/h.irul Islam 
Higher Secondary School were selected from amongst Ufdu-incdiura 
schools of Delhi for the purpose of experimental tryoiut on the basis 
ot earlier analysis (Tarang 1979). The vocabulrtry test wait admtiwiefcd 
to Urdu-medium students of Class VlII. The achievement scores are 
given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Schools N Mean SO SED Mean l-Value EEO Mntn f4'afae 


1. Fatehpuri 

Muslim H.S.S. 70 29.41 7.10 

1.38 .225 .085 J.Ol 

2, Mnzharul Islam 

H.S.S. 50 29.10 7.96 


A perusal of Table J shows that both the groups of Urdu-medium 
schools were equivalent in their achievement of Hindi vocabulary 
test, i.e. mastery of lexical structures—a prerequisite forthepnaent 
experimental study. 

Mazharul Islam Higher Secondary School was then randomly 
selected by the toss of coin a.s experimental group and Fatehpuri Musltm 
Higher Secondary School as control group. Rnmjn.s Higher Secondary 
School was selected from amongst Hindi-medium schooh as era«i» 
control group on the basis of this analysts {Tarang 1979), 

The pre-test and post-test on derivational slruclurcs were 
constructed and divided into two parallel tests on the basil of the 
statistical characteristics of items. The pre-test was administered upon 
both groups of Urdu-medium students a day before the instructional 
programme was conducted. The pcist-test was administered upon 
experimental and control Urdu-medium groups and crwi-conirol 
Hindi-medium group a day after the treaimenl on inslrucitoMl 
programme was over. The Instructional programme was conducted 
with the help of a work-book prepared for this purptwe for a period of 
16 working days according to ’guided discovery' and 'inquiry training’ 
based instructional strategics and on the basis of behavioural speciflea* 
tions identified for each unit of the instructional material included in 
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the work-book. Table 2 presents the results of the cxperiracntaf ana 
the control Urdu-medium groups. 

TABtE ^ 


Groups N Mean SD SBD Mnut t-P'ttfue SBD SD 

1. Experimental 50 7.94 3,44 

.5985 .401 .425 L223 

2. Control 70 7.70 2.92 


A perusal of Table 2 shows that there is no slgnfflcant diflercncc 
between the mean achievement of the experimental and control groups 
of Urdu-medium students on derivational structures at the pre-test 
stage. 

Table 3 presents the results of the pre-test and post-test scores of 
contrel Urdu-medium group of students. 


TABLE 3 


Tests 

N 

SD 

SED Mem 

l-Value 

SD 

SED SD 

Pre-Test 

70 

,60 

.542 

1.107 

2,92 


Post-Test 

70 




3.47 



A perusal of Table 3 shows that there i.s no significant diflercnce between 
the mean scores of control Urdu-medium group of students at the 
pre-test stage and post-test stage of derivational structures achievement. 

Table 4 presents the results of pre-test and post-test scores of 
experimental Urdu-medium group of students. 

TABLE 4 


Tests 

N 

Mean of Differenee 
(D) 

SED Mem 

uVatm 

Pre-Test 

50 






4.10 

.458 

MSI 

Post-Test 

5o 
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A perusal of Table 4 shows that there is a marked difTcrence between 
the pre-test and posbtest mean achievement on dcrivatumal structures 
of experimental group of Urdu medium students. This sipnificant 
difference can be attributed to the treatment given during the experi¬ 
mentation period. 

Table 5 presents the post-test results of experimental and control 
group of Urdu-medium students. 


TABLJE5 


Croup$ 

N 

M tan 

SO 

SBD Mm 

(-r“al«r 

Experiraenlal Croup 

so 

t2.04 

3.75 

.(>72 

7.423 

Control Group 

70 

7.10 

3.47 




Table 5 shows that there is a significant difference between mean 
achievement on derivational structures of experimental and control group* 
of Urdu-medium students. The higher achievcraciu on the part of the 
experimental group can be attributed to the treatment. 

Table 6 presents the results of experimental and Urdu medium and 
cross control Hindi-medium group of students for ptm test wtotes. 

TABLE * 


Groups 

N 

Mean 

SD 

SBD Mem< 

t-Fotm 

Experimental Croup 

50 

12.04 

3.75 







M 

4,m 

CrosB-conlrol Croup 

♦0 

9.10 

2.40 




Tabic 6 shows that there is a significant difference between the mean 
achievement of experimental Urdu group and cross-control Hindi group 
studenls—lhc experimental Urdu group achieving better than the Hindi 
group. 

Table 7 presents the results of post-test scores of control Urdu- 
medium group and cross-control Hindi group of students. 
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TABLE 7 


Greupi 

N 

Mean 

SD 

SED Mem 

l-fAtne 

Control (Urdu) 

70 

7.10 

Iaj’" 


i.m 

Cross-control (Hindi) 

40 

9.10 

2.46 




A perusal of Table 7 shows Ihat there is a significant Jifferente between 
achievement of control Urclu-medium group and crostS-cnniro! Hindi- 
medium group of students—Hindi-medium students being superior to 
control group Urdu-medium students. This tabic IcJ to the following 
conclusions : 

1. The cxperimeDlfil group and control group ot Urdu-medtum 
students were found to he equivalent and belonging to a liomogcncau* 
population of Urdu-medium students as far as their achievement in dcri* 
vational structures at the pre-test was concerned. 

2. After the treatment the experimental Urdu medium group ha« 
shown higher achievement in derivational structures as compared to both 
control Urdu-medium and cross-control Hindi-medium groups orMudents. 
The experimental Urdu-medium group has done better as compared to 
control Urdu-medium group, the difference between the mean achievement 
being highly significant at .05 level. The cross-control Hindi-medium 
group has lagged behind the experimental Urdu-medium group and the 
difference of mean achievement is significant at 0,5 level. 

3. The instructional strategies under ‘guided discovery* and inquiry 
training’ showed better results in the achievement of higher order 
language structures of Hindi as compared to traditional methods or 
strategies followed in the Urdu-medium as well ns Hindi-medium schools. 
Thus Urdu-medium students who learn Hindi as a second language can 
acquire coraraunicetion competence and semantic control in Hindi 
equivalent to that of Hindi-medium students, provided special instruc¬ 
tional programines for higher order language structures and chameteriHio 
aspect of Hindi language are formulated and conducted to Urdu-medium 
students, is empirically established. 


Considering the fact that the present experimental try*out m$ 
area of derivational structures and the reference 

ability-production of morphological system, the same may be replietted 

m case of other higher order language structures of Hindi or for that 
matter, any other reference ability, identified after a careful analvsls of 
the structure of a discipline included in the school curricuL 
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Ways and Practices of Writing 
Objectives in Mathematics 

An Investigative Study 


K. DORASAMI 
V. SHANKARAM 

Hfglonal College of Edueotlon, Myiore 


The SUCCESS of any work or project depends of\ its 
planning, for by careful planning (be executor of the work or the project 
has a clear idea of how the work or project can be implemented leading 
to its completion. So even for effective teaching, planning is necessary. 
It helps the teacher in creating a purposeful classroom atmosphere, 
devising the correct teaching strategics and anticipating the p-ossible 
situations during instruction. Planning a lc.won well ensures that the 
teacher knows well the content to be taught, .strategics to be adopted 
during the instruction and what is to be expected from pupils during and 
after the instruction. Roy Medows (1965) calls teaching without or with 
little written preparation as ‘ad-lib teaching’ and points out to the 
adverse effects of ad-lib teaching. 

Any planning involves deciding on what one wtshe* to accomplish 
and how one wishes lo go about accomplishing it. Magcr (I%2) strongly 
believes that “if you are not sure where you arc going, you are baWc to 
end up some place else-and not even know it**. In teaching, decidmg 
on what one wishes to accomplish means deciding tm the objectives, i.e. 
what one expects the pupils to learn. The objectives arc the foundatimw 
on which one builds his plan of action. They provide the basis fur 
teachers in their decision regarding the choice of content, material, 
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methods and techniques which comprise their strategy for teaching the 
course, unit or lesson, 

Generally, objectives are classified into two broad claiws ; general 
objectives and specific objectives, General objectives arc broad nbjectivei 
whereas the specific objectives are narrow ones, the achievement of which 
will result m that of general objectives. Course-plans arc usuaily built 
around general objectives, Jesson plans around specific objectives and unit 
plans around a combination of the two. The specific objectives «el for 
the lessons and units should be so designed that their combined impact 
will result in the general unit and course objectives respectively. When 
a general objective is listed in a lesson plan, it is understood that the 
same is a goal for an over-all unit or the course. Moreover, a number 
of lessons may be needed for the achievement of (his goal. 


The Genesla of the Probletn 

The authors had the experience of going through the student* 
teachers' lesson plans during their teaching hours, internship supervision 

and while valuing student-teachers’examination scripts. They found n 
number of typical mistakes commiued by the studcni-iettcUcrs in Ibeir 
lesson plans, These mistakes have been examined in deinti somewhere 
else in this paper. 

The authors felt that this is a very serious phenomena which Is due 
m the lack of proper training of the student-teachers in wriling objectives 
m mathematics. So they undertook a systematic study of this pheno¬ 
mena and this paper is a by-product of this study. 


A Brief Review of the Llteratore ob 
Rdncatloiial ObjectiveB 


are fr quentiv ‘aims’, -goats’ and -objective*’ 

reS to synonyms. Sometimes even they «c 

“S'-r 

may e defined as a general statement which describes m 
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ideal or an aspiration towards which the educational thinking and plan* 
ning are directed, Because of the visionary characteristic of an aim, it is 
very difficult to ascertain its rcali/aiion As such it is necessary that 
aims should be broken down into a number <d'cdiuational ,tclivitie,s. 
Generally statements which locus on the activities ate c.illcd goals. Even 
among the goals, some of these can be accinnpli.shed earlier than the 
others Sometime.^ goals arc referred as ‘general objectives'. But con* 
ventionally‘educational objective'has a set dcfintlion. An educational 
obiective is a statement describing the posl*irislruciional behaviour of the 
learners at the conclusion of a period of learning. This is the definition 
of instructional objective which wc will take into account for our dis* 
cussion in this paper. 

Consider the objectives which require the students to 'know* or 
‘understand* at the end of the instruction. Although such objectives 
describe terminal behaviours, they call for a quite dtfficrcni type of 
behaviours than did the objectives that require the students'to recall a 
formula’, 'to solve a problem* or 'to translate from verbal form to 
symbolic form*. 'Knowing* and 'understanding* arc types of behaviours 
that cannot be observed directly. Objectives with such behavioural des* 
criptions are called “general* or 'covert*. Behaviours such as ‘rccalfmg 
a formula', 'solving n problem' and 'traiuslaliiig from one language to 
another' are observable. Objectives that call for such behaviours aic 
known as ‘specific’ or 'overt*. 

Callahan and Clark (1977) call bolh general and specific objcciivcs 
as behavioural objeclives. But it is reasonable to call specific objectives 
alone as behavioural ones. For the behaviours described by tlic Kpcctfic 
objectives are observable and hence measurable, whereas the general 
objectives are not so. Popham (1975) says that most educators tend to 
treat the phrases ‘behavioural objectives’, 'performance objective#*, 
‘measurable objectives', and 'operational objectives' as equivalent. Thew 
above-mentioned phrases explicitly describe the students' behaviours after 
the instruction and consequently more or less synonyms, 

Baur and George (1976) while defining objectives m terms of 
observable students' behaviours, used two phrasei—'informalionHl 
objectives* and ‘instructional objectives’. According to them infortna. 
tional objectives are those statements which in clear terms describe what 
is to be accomplished as a result of instruction When in addlikm (« 
describing the students' post-instructional status, an objective bIw fixe* a 
minimum level of students' performance for the acceptability of the 
achievement of objectives and prescribes the coiiditkm# under which 
students perform, it is called an ‘instructional objective'. The examples 
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provided by them for informational and inslructfonal objectives are 
respectively as follows : (a) ‘the students will be able to order a set of 
whole numbers’, and (i) ‘given a sequence of 15 whole numbcffi with «x 
of them missing, the student will be able to correctly name iU least five 
of the missing numbeis’. 

Callahan and Clark et. al. call the inforinatnmal and iinttiKtionsj 
objectives (as listed above) as ‘simple behavioural objective* ami 'cnfcrntn* 
referenced objective’ respectively. Sometime they use the term ‘imlruc. 
tional objective’ also in the sense of Baur and George. It may he noted 
here that the simple objectives may be covert in nature white criterion* 
referenced objectives cannot be so. Because in a simple objective, 
specifications such as a minimum acceptable performance arc not 
specified, So one may use such verbs as 'know* and 'Ufidcriland' for 
stating simple objectives. 

Mager (1962) advocates that all instructional objectives are criterion* 
referenced. But the authors are of the view that alt instructional 
objectives cannot be written as criterion-referenced objectives. In many 
cases of objectives there may not be any minimum level of performance 
and there is only one level of expected performance. For example, m the 
statement ‘students are able to state the associative law for the integers’, 
there can be only one level of performance. 

The origin of the objectives movement can be traced back to Herbert 
Spencer (1910). Thereafter Herbert (1924), Bobbitt (19I8J, Charters 
(1924), Tyler (1949), Taba (1962), Bloom (1956), Popham (l%«| and 
Mager (1962) all extolled the use of objectives, while making contribution 
to their respective areas. But the kinds of objectives advocated by the 
educators before I960 were not of much use in educational procew. They 
were either too loosely stated or they were slated in terms of something 
other than the students’ activities. Only around I960, Bloom, Kraihwohl 
and Mager in their writings came out with ideas on how to state cduca* 
tional objectives and these ideas have since been accepted by educators. 
Now the explicit statement of instructional objectives appears to be 
generally accepted in instructional and evaluative processes. 

Although there are some educators who argue against (he use of 
explicit, measurable objectives, many educators now generally fed that 
there are advantages of stating objectives in terras of learners* behaviours. 
This IS because that the objectives serve ns a useful slimului lo clear 
thinking, as a medium of communication among educators in a precise 
and unambiguous manner and as a guide to curriculum developers in 
their designing of new curriculum material. They also help (cachera in 
planning their lessons and learners in motivating and informing them of 
their own learning. 
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Educators like Elliot Eisner (1967), Atkin (1968), Paul Hirst (1969) 
and Stenhousc (1970) have raised a few reservations about staling explicit 
objectives, Being mostly curriculum theorists, their areumetus are mostly 
philosophical in nature and they do not sec eye to eye with the argu* 
ments of teachers and evaluators. Popham (1^75) after tc-examinmg his 
1967 analysis revealed that there is no change in the stand taken by the 
critics against behavioural objective.^ even after a decade. According 
to him "the arguments against the validity of behavioural objectives 
represent arguments against behaviourism, rather than reasons against 
using objectives. This is due to the confusion between advocacy of 
behavioural objectives and advocacy of behaviourism, a particular psy 
chological approach”. As one of the staunch supporters of esplicd 
objectives he feels “that it was a serious strategic error on their part to 
name the objectives they advocated as behavioural objectives. As a 
result, the prefix ‘behavioural’ has now mostly been dropped in preference 
to ‘instructional’.” 

Advantages and limitations of behavioural objectives have been 
studied in detail and listed by MacDonald-Ross (I97J). It is clear that 
explicit objectives have both advantages and limitations. But a clear 
statement of objectives is more useful to teachers and evaluators than to 
curriculum-planners Davies (1976) argues that questioning the uw of 
objectives is a healthy sign, but most of the objections raised against the 
use of objectives also hold in case of any form of planning. The argu¬ 
ments in favour of objectives do not lie in the refutations of the reanons 
why we should not use them, but the strength of objectives He in the help 
they give to curriculum planners, teachers, students and parents. 


Writing Objeethes In Mttbemnilcs 

Generally, in all colleges of education studtnMcachcrs are trained 
in planning a unit and a lesson. In both these types of plan inUructkinal 
objectives play a great role, for the whole planning is expected to be only 
with reference to these objectives. 

There are certain imporiam differences which we should bear In 
mind while stating objectives of a unit and those of a ksion, A nnit wn 
be broken into a number of lessons. While stating objective* for a unit, 
we take into consideration general and ccrlaiti specific objeeiivcs with 
reference to the products and processes. But m a leaon plan we general* 
ly state the instructional objectives for a one-hour leKOii. So it « ncc«* 
saty that instructional objectives of a lesson should be more pointed and 
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specific than those of a unit. That is, generally the covert objectives 
play a great role in a unit plan, whereas for a lesson plan overt objectives 
are more important, 

Gronulond (1970) has discussed how (he teacher-educators commit 
errors in stating the objectives and (heir Iimi(aiions, According to him 
errors in stating the objectives arc due to the statement of objectives in 
terms of (a) teachei's activity, (A) learning process, (c) subjec(*raatler or 
content to be covered, and (d) multiple learning outcomes But the 
authors have come across yet some other types of errors commuted by 
teachers and student-teachers while stating the objectives under difTerctil 
heads: (a) instructional objectives, (A) specific objectives, and (c) 
behavioural objectives. The examples of such errors were selected by 
the authors from the lesson plans written by the teachers of eolleps of 
education. These examples contain objectives from fields other than 
mathematics. These are being given here for gelling a comprehensive 
idea of the practices regarding statement of objeclives as currently 
prevalent; 


1. To acquire the knowledge of the terms : oxidntion, reduction, 
oxidizing agents, reducing agent, 

2. (0 Knowledge of oxidation and reduction, 

(ii) Understanding the modern concept of oxidation in icrmj 
of electron transfer. 

3. To make the students to acquire the knowledge of respiration 
as an important life process. 

4. (/) To make the students to acquire the knowledge of the 

terms; force, unbalanced force and inertia, 

(ii) To enable the pupils to apply their knowledge in new 
situations. 


We will comment on the above statements of objectives with reference m 
the definition of 'the objective’ as given earlier. 

(/) None of the above statements can be called an objective in tenwf 
of our definition, for none of these describes any terminal behaviour of 
the students as a result of instruction. Most of the so-called statements 
of objectives contain verbs which are covert in nature, viz. 'know’, 
understand’ and ‘apply’. So these statements cannot be called specific 
or behaviourar objectives 

(B) In the statement (a) it is not clear who is to acquire the 
knowledge of the terms mentioned, 
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(ill) The Statement (b) is written in terms nf the product~"Kni)w- 
ledge of certain concepts and understanding of certain concepts’*. But it 
is not made clear whose knowledge it is—tcachcr's or students*. We are 
not sure, whether this knowledge is a prerequisite for the lesson or the 
result of the instruction, 

(fr) SlatcrocnU (c) and (d) are writtea m terms of the teacher's 
intention instead of being in terms of students' behaviours which arc the 
result of teaching-learning activities. 

The above specimen statements arc not objectivc.s. Now we will 
take some samples of statements which may be called objectives and 
analyse them. For example : 

1. Students will be able to know about the elements of the Carte¬ 
sian product of two sets, 

2. Students will be able to understand the Cartesian product of 
two sets, 

3. Students will be able to define the elements of the Cartesian 
product of two given sets. 

4. Students will be able to represent the Cartesian product of two 
sets in roster form, 

5. Students will be able to verify the commutative Jaw of Carte¬ 
sian product in a given situation. 

Now instructional objectives are broadly classified into two claaacr, (flj 
covert (general), (h) overt (specific). Both arc important for planning- 
general instructional objectives guide in the preparation of more specific 
objectives. It is not proper to train the student-teachers in stating the 
general objectives only. The authors' experience shows that if the 
student-teachers are asked to state the general objectives alone, they use 
the verbs 'know', ‘understand* and ‘apply’ indiscriminalely without 
knowing what they stand for and whether these objectives can be achiev¬ 
ed in a lesson of one-hour duration. So the student-teacher should also 
be trained in how to spell out a general objective in terms of specific 
objectives. This becomes all the more necessary because it is not suffi¬ 
cient to train them in how to write general objectivet, but «lw in how 
they can ascertain whether these general objectives are achieved. This 
task of ascertaining the achievement of general objectivet i# done by 
splitting one general objective into a number of specific objccllves which 
arc written in terms of students’ overt behaviours (which are measurable) 

For example, one student-teacher wrote as instructional objectives of 
a lesson: (a) The students know about the terms ’profit and lo«*. (fij The 
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students understand the meaning of the term ‘selling price' ant! ‘cast 
price’, (c) The students apply the knowledge in life situalitttis. This 
student-teacher has failed to realize that in his lesson students shtiukl he 
able not only to know, but also should be able to understand the termi 
‘profit’ and ‘loss’ Here ihe objectives have not been staled m the proper 
sequence, as knowing 'profit and loss’ implies an understanding of the 
terms 'selling price’ and ‘cost price’. Also, though one of the objectives 
here is that “the students apply this knowledge in life situation", mn a 
single example of life situations was given in the main body of iesson 
plan. It has been the experience of the authors that many a time^ stu¬ 
dent-teachers state the sentence “students apply (he knowledge in life 
situations’’ as an objective, though no life situation can be provided for 
the topic of the lesson. For example, in a lesson dcarmii with an 
axiomatic treatment of laws of indices (algebra) no life siluatfon can be 
provided. 

In response to a question to write a lesson plan for a period of 45 
minutes on the theorem, “If a straight line is drawn from the centre of a 
circle to bisect a chord, it is perpendicular to the chord”, students stuifd the 
following as instructional objectives: (a) the students know the propcrtien 
of the circle, (b) the students know about Ihe geometry, Ooih thciic 
statements are too broad and fail to qualify to be the insiructicmal 
objectives for a lesson of 45 minutes. 

There is a case of a student-teacher who wrote an objective as 
“students apply understanding in proving the theorem” instead of stating 
“students prove the theorem”, Here the student-teacher is unrieecssarijy 
hair-splitting in stating the objective "apply understanding in proving the 
theorem”. In another case a student-teacher stated “students undersmnd 
a given theorem” as his objective, Here the studenl-icacber fails to 
notice that the students may understand the meaning of the statement of 
the theorem, but still they may not be able to prove the same These 

are only typical examples out of many which the authors came across 
their study. avjoss 


One significant drawback in the statement of objectives by the 
student-teachers was found to be that many times they stfited^the 
objectives m terms Of behaviours alone without mentioning the content 
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1. Students solve problems 

2 . Students judge adequacy or inadequacy of the data 

3. Students identify the data in the problem 
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4. Students verify the results in the prnblcra 

5. Students selects an appropriate formula to find the unknown. 

Product and Process Components in Objectives 

Objectives in mathematics have two components process com* 
ponent and product component Bruner (1966) says : 

We teach a subject, not to produce little living libraries from 
that subject, but rather to get a student to think mathem tiically 
for himself, to consider mattera as a historian does, to take part m 
the process of knowledge getting. Knowledge is a procep not a 
product. 

What we should hear in mind is that objectives in mathematics generally 
refer to certain mental processes which take place in (he students while 
learning the subject. But again, these mental processes take place while 
learning some mathematics content (which is called prmiuct), For 
example, in the statement “atudeots apply the formula for (a + bi« in 
other situations'’, students' act of applying the formula is a mental 
process, and this act of applying the formula can take place with 
reference to other formulae as well, e.g, the formula for But 

if there is no formula under reference, the pbruisc 'apply the formula' 
becomes meaningless, So most of the objective* will have these cmnpto 
nents. Sometimes it may happen that a process objective like problem* 
solving skill can be achieved only in a number of lesson#, rben the 
lessons themselves can be taken as the problem-solving skill which n a 
process component, 

Studeni-icachers have been found to confuse between spccita- 
objectives of a lesson and learning outcomes given in the mam body of 
the lesson plan. For example, in a lesson plan on Pythaguras* theorem 
they stated under the specific objectives such phrases a# "Htudems fcner. 
alize the statement of the Pythagoras theorem", fierc tUirine the 
classroom instruction students generalize the Pythngar4i. thct-rcrn by 
inductive method. But when the lesson is over, Pylhsgofdi thejiicw 
becomes 'knowledge' at the recall level lor the students. So it will be 
more appropriate to state that "students recall the statemrnt Pythfigp. 
ras theorem" as a specific objective In fact the gencr«lw4i!oi» i«f 
Pythagoras theorem) by students is the expected learning ottuniwe winch 
takes, place during the instruction. Here it will not be out «l pkee to 
mention that the|apt of generalisation is a process component of the 
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objective which the students may achieve only after much practice in the 
activities leading to generalization. So the activities of generalization 
should be repeated by changing the product component. 

It is a common practice in most of the colleges of education to 
write as specilic objectives the expected learning outcomes corresponding 
to the important teaching points (concepts) of the lesson. Bin the au» 
thors feel that this is not desirable, for the specific objective of a IcMon ii 
defined as "behaviour or change in behaviour as a result of the instruc¬ 
tion (after the instruction is over)’’, So it is not proper to state M 
specific objectives the students’ behaviours as they are found during the 
instruction. 

The authors’approach towards writing specific objectives appears 
to be more sound from another viewpoint. In the approach advocated 
herein there is a good‘correlation’ between the specific objectives of 
the lesson and the evaluation items (to be given as a review after the 
lesson is over). For example, in the lesson cited above, (he review 
question would be "State Pythagoras theorem", the response to which 
is definitely of recall level. It is to be borne in mind that as the 
students have already generalized the Pythagoras theorem In the clats, it 
would not bo possible for them to generalize the same after the inslrdc* 
tion. Surely generalization will require another type of data, The 
advantage of the approach advocated here is that teachers or sludenl- 
machers will be in a position to measure the result of iheir insiruciion 
in terms of evaluation items. Here the authors would likrc to mention 
one very significant case. One student-teacher wrote the initfuelional 
objectives and teaching points in a lesson plan for Class IX as fallows i 

Instructional objectives ; 

The pupil is able to 

1. Calculate the area of the figure by using graph jmpcf or 
geo-board, 

2. prove that parallelograms on the same base between the a wtit e 
parallels are equal in area, 

3. prove that the area of a parallelogram is the product of any 
side and the corresponding altitude, 

4. prove that area of a triangle is half the product of any side 
and the corresponding altitude, 

5. prove that triangles with equal areas and having any side of 

one equal to any side of the other have equal eorresponding 
altitudes. “ 
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Teaching points ; 

1. Area of some geometric figures 

2. Parallelogram on the same base and between the same parallels 
arc equal in area 

3 The area of parallelogram is the product of any side and the 
corresponding altitude and the area of a triangle is i the pro¬ 
duct of any side and the corresponding altitude 

4 Triangles with equal areas and having any side of one equal 
to any aide of the other have equal corresponding altitude* 
and vice versa, 

The statements of objectives and teaching points have the following 

drawbacks. , 

First each of the teaching points can be considered in a topic for a 
separate lesson of 45 minutes whereas the student-icacher m this case 
wanted to cover all the four teaching points in the same lesson. Also, 
the teaching point No. 3 should be separated into two sub-parb, one on 
the area of parallelogram and the other on the area of triangles, the 
concept of area of a triangle being a prerequisite for the concept of area 
of a parallelogram. Let us call "the concept of the area of a triangle 
and "the concept of the area of a parallelogram" as teaching point 
Nos. 3a and 3b for our reference. Here the following schema of the 
teaching points is suggested ; 



The teaching point No, I appears to be out of place. The comment* 
made herein regarding the teaching points hold also for the insttuciionat 
objectives of the lesson because the instructional objective* corrmpond 
to the teaching points. 

In the main body of this lesson plan it was found that tha slodeot- 
teacher has not written the teaching points in proper w^nenoe. The 
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reason for this Japse of the Student-teacher WEE found to be hm iack of 

knowledge of ‘schema’ of the subject-matter (to use a phrase from 
R, Skemp) or ‘task-analysis’ of Gagne. An alternative approach to 
remedy this is to specify the expected learning outcomes m the main 
body of the lesson plan. For example, we may consider the following 
extract from the lesson plan referred herein. 


Learning acltvltiei (within built evaluation) Expected pupilt retpomci. 

Theorem : 

Parallelograms on the same base and between 
the same parallels are equal in area. 

Given: 

Parallelograms ABCD and EBCF on (he same 
.base BC and between the same parallels BC 
,and AD. 



To prove ; 

0‘""ABCD>=ci»'"EBCF 
Proof ; 

Do you say anything about 
AABB and ADCF 7 
What is the Area of A ABE & ADEP 7 

To both aides of A ABE & ADCF let us add 
the area of trapezium EBCD 

Now what IS the area of oswabCq 7 

What is the area of □""‘BCEF 7 

Which area is common in both Parallolo" 
gram's 7 

And we know already that area of 
AABE^area of'ADCF 

So what can you conclude 7 

t.i___ ■ . 

S4 


They are equal 

Area of AABE-Aree of AIXT 


Area of trapezium f-BC’D + &ABE 
Area ofTrapeisfum EIIC'D , AA»li 
Area of Trapezium FHtT J 


Area of a^«^ABC*D«A#ea of 
a*»**EBCF 
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As can be seen, here the studcnt-tcachcr expects the sludcnts to 
know (/) the equality of (he area of triangles and (f/l the concept of the 
area of trapezium to prove the theorem. But after proving Ihw ihcorein 
the fttudent'tcachcr expects to prove the formula fttr the area of a 
triangle which is a prerequisite for the equality of the ureas of two 
triangles. Also, generally the concept of the area of a triangle and 
that of a parallelogram is a prerequisite for pioving the theorem, hut 
here in this extract the concept of a trapezium is a prerequisite for 
proving the theorem. This mistake could have been avoided by the 
student if he would have mentioned the expected learning outcome for 
each [earning activity. For example, by introducing an activity, the 
response to which is students'recognizing the equality of the areas of 
two triangles ABE and DCF, the student-teacher cuuld have sensed hit 
mistake that what he plans to teach later should be a prerequisite. 

Many a limes the sludcnt-tcachcrs find dilHcully in writing a 
lesson plan wherein the spcciBc objective is of higher category, e.g.r 
“students arc able to prove a theorem (solve a problem)”. The 
difficulty is caused by that more than the sequencing or the plurality of 
the learning activities ibis type of objective points out to the inter- 
relationship of difTcrcni learning aciiviiics and student-teachers fail 
to notice this inter-relationship. If the »iudcni.te.«chcr gives only a 
series of learning activities to achieve this type of objective, students 
will easily perform these aciivitlc,s during the insiruetutn. But stiU 
they may fail t@ perceive the relational aspect of the aclivnic*. 
Consequently the students fail to achieve the instructional objective, 
though they behave during the instruction as expected. 

When a studcnl-icacher provides directed learning activities, 
they only lead to the knowledge of the proof of the theorem luitead of 
providing a method. Here the main purpose of providing learning 
activities is to achieve the above-mentioned objective to develop in 
the students a technique to approach the proof of theorems, and the 
knowledge of such proof of a theorem is only a secondary consideration, 
For, students can recall the proof of the theorem even wnlioui the 
siudcni-icachers providing learning activities. 

As a remedy, if the student-teacher attempts to specify the type 
of learning outcomes expected as a result of his learning aclivmes, be m 
likely to know the effectiveness of such activities. For he cm know 
the amount of students' participation and their mental proeewo. 

Another alternative approach Is that the students should be given 
full opportunity to behave independently (without much of p«imptln||i 
as far as possible. The student-teacher should come to help the sludentt, 
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only when he finds that his hoJp is necessary. His help and promptinf 
should be gcadualinstead of stating the activities in such a way that 
students do not have to think much. 

Student-teachers have been found to write multiple obiecltvet 
mentioning more than one learning outcome in the same atalement. 
For example, "students know Pybthagoras theorem and apply it in 
solving verbal problems”, The difficulty with such statements is that 
they are not completely measurable in many cases. For example, in 
the cited illustration, students may be knowing Pythagoras theorem but 
may be unable to apply the same in verbal problems. Consequently, 
it is difficult to decide, whether the objective has been completely 
achieved. 


An AUernttIre Apprench 

In the light of the above discussion on the ways and practices 
of writing objectives in mathematics, the authors in the following linei 
suggest an alternative approach to the statement of objective# in a 
mathematics lesson plan. 

Any syllabus starts with the 'broad’ objectives of teaching 
mathematics. But a teacher docs not have the privlle|e to tamper 
with (hem, because these general objectives are the products of the 
states philosophy. Also the syllabus of a course In India is generally 
decided by the higher-ups and the teachers have little or praciicaliyno 
say in it. So this paper will discuss how the student-teachers are to be 
trained in writing objectives in unit planning and lesson planning. 

Generally when the syllabus of a branch of taatbematics Is fiven, 
It IS divided into units. The objectives of the unit should be directed 
towards the broad objectives of teaching mathematics. Keeping ib«c 
objectives of the unit in view, the unit sbouJd be sequenced into a 
number of suitable lessons. The sequencing may differ according to 
the change m the objectives of the unit. After the unit h« bwn 
div ded into a number oflossons, student-teacbers should be asked to 
lesson plan for each lesson. In each lesson toe 

hrornremik r mentioned, keeping |n view 

l Erea of (he unit pfitys 

a great role, After this, the student-teachers stiould be asked to write 

(i. 

The stiidenf-teachera should be trained in writing spocifle letrnmf 
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outcomes in terms of uvcit beli.iviinirs of the students. By doing this 
the studcnt-teacbciA «irc able to know what arc the levels of the learning 
activities and wheihci iluririg the instiuction students arc progressing 
towards the instructional objectives. 

As IS quite dear, for the same instructional objectives we may 
have different le.irnttig strategies. These learning strategies arc known 
by the corresponding learning activities whose responses are to he 
measured m terms of expected learning outcomes, whose measurement 
can be achieved only by their specifications. The specifications of the 
learning outcomes also help in deciding which of the strategies for 
achieving an instructional objective is more desirable. 

This sort of practice train,*; the student-teachers in framing the 
right type of learning activiiie,s, given the expected learning outcome. 
This is very important, because the suitability of a leaching strategy is 
determined mostly by the learning activities. Also by ibis practice the 
student-teachers become aware of how formative evalualitm is ap 
important part of a lesson plan, and teaching and evaluation arc but 
two sides of ihc same coin. 

At the end of a lesson plan, the siudent-ieachcrs should he asked 
to write evaluation items to test whether Ihc students' behaviours cor¬ 
respond with the specific objectives of the lesson. 

The unit test should reflect the specific objectives ol the unit, 
Ordinarily, a unit test can be constructed by a studciiMcacher selecting 
evaluation items which he might have prepared for the lesson of the 
unit. But sometimes there may be a general objective of a unit, which 
cannot be achieved in any one of the lessons of the unit, but 
may be a cumulative effect of all the lessons of the unit. Correspond¬ 
ing to such general objective, the student-teacher may have to frame 
fresh evaluation item uidependcnt of all the lessons. 

Here It is to be emphasized that studcnl-tcachcrs should be trained 
not only in slating general objectives, but also in how to split it in icrnif 
of specific objectives. General objectives of their own are not measur¬ 
able. They are measurable only in terms of specific objectives. vSimilarly 
specificatitm of expected learning outcomes helps in measuring the 
suitability (and hierarchy) of the learning outcomes and thus In a way, 
the measurability of the general objcctivca, Care should b« taken that 
studcnt-teacbcrs do not write multiple objectives. 


The Trnlaing Prcgramnie 

The authors undertook a programme of training a claas of 3$ 
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student-teachers in writing the objectives in a mathematics Ic'iion plan ag 
suggested m the previous section. To start with, the authors m their 
theory classes on "methodology of teaching mathematics*' made em¬ 
phatically clear the need for planning lessons. Then the authtirs follow¬ 
ed this by stressing the relationship between objectives in ,i mathe¬ 
matics lesson and the taxonomy of educational objectives as given by 
Bloom. 

Each student-teacher was assigned a topic for a lesson for c«»ntcnt 
analysis. Then after the content analysis of the topic he vtm aiked in 
write the general objectives of the lesson. After this student-teathers 
were given practice in writing teachers* activities. Each of them wai 
asked to give mock microtcaching lesson to ihctr peers (clavi-fellow!,). 
At times some student-teachers in giving the lessons fcil it diftkuH to 
accept or reject the responses given by their peers. Other stiualioiM 
arose when the student-teachers felt difficulty in structuring u definition 
or in stating a theotem properly or in getting generalization of t erlaio 
mathematical facts with the help of peers' responses. Thc«c problem 
situations motivated the student-teachers to write in advance the expec¬ 
ted students’ responses and made them understand the impoM.incc of 
and the need for the different components of the malhemalicx lenwn plan. 
So accordingly, student-teachers were advised to write the expected 
students’ responses based on the teachers* activities for their respective 
topics. 


At times situations arose wherein sludent-teachers wrote the 
teachers’ activities not in accordance with the general objective# such 
as '‘students will be able to think logically" or "students will be able to 
prove a certain theorem", For they imagined the students’ responds 
beforehand and constructed such activities that students' responses were 
mostly parrot-like and automatic without much scope for the mentai 
participation of the students. On the face of it. student-teachers ap¬ 
peared to do a wonderful job. But really the students in the classes were 
doing like actors who repeat their words without much thought after 
having the promptots’ suggestions. 

'’***^«‘-‘«°hers were given practice in constructioa 
mealr “fh‘1^“® and wece advised to construct cvalumion iiem.« to 

“ activities. Then they 

were asked to ascertain whether their respective cvalualion items mm- 

Tm f objectives of their respective Icssoni. It became 

objectives arc 
So they felt the need for breaking the 

fhev J of ®Peojfic and overt objectives, Acoordfogly 

they were given training in this. 
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This liniiiation of stating general objectives alone was brought 
to the notice of student-teachers by the authors and they were made 
aware of the incifectivencss of their whole exercise, They were also 
explained the importance ot and the necessity for writing the expected 
learning outcomes in terms of overt behaviours. 

The authors feel that at this stage the student-teachers should be 
introduced to the different approaches and techniques of teaching mathe¬ 
matics so that they are able to structure their learning activities pro¬ 
perly towards the attainment of general objectives. Because dilTerent 
techniques of teaching are to be followed for the achievement of diffe¬ 
rent objectives of the same topic. 

Now it can be clearly seen that the preliminary section of any 
lesson plan has four important components; (o) leaching points (con¬ 
cepts), (bj general objectives, (c) specific objectives, and (rf) previous 
knowledge. In the main body of the lesson plan there arc learning acli- 
vitie.s' (teachers’ activities and students* activities including expected 
studenfs’ responses) and expected learning outcomes, In the end, (he 
lesson plan contains review and evaluation items (including potstble 
assignments), By the end of the training student-teachers were made to 
realize the inter-connections among the different component# of a lesson 
plan. 


EvilnadoB af (he Trelnltg ProgrtMtne 

The cvalution of this training programme was based on the follo¬ 
wing data : 

1. Answers of all the student-teachers to the following compul¬ 
sory question set in the semester examination were analysed by the 
authors: "List five specific objectives you would bear in mind while 
teaching the topic 'compound interest* for Class Xl* (sec Appendix 1 for 
the objectives pooled from the student-teachers’ answer-scripts), 

2. One of the authors gave an introductory lesson on 'Linear pro¬ 
gramming’ to the student-feachers in a mock microtcaching sessiori. 
After the lesson, they were asked to state the objectives of the 1«sor 
and a discussion on the lesson followed (sec Appendix U for the obje¬ 
ctives given by most of the student-teachers). 

3. The authors’ discussion sessions with (he studcnt-teacherf 
before and after the student-teachers' lesson# in mock microteaebing 
sessions and during internship (practice teaching). 
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Conclusions and ReconutncndAtlons 

The authors felt that on the whole ihcir altempl to tram the 
student-teachers in writing the objectives in ffl.ilhematiL<i (at diffcrein 
stages) have been successful, when it is Cfinsukrcd from the pnini of 
view that during the training programme the mam focus ha^ been on the 
writing of specific objectives. This become^, clear from the .ippendic«. 

During the training programme the atudcnt-ieiicherii were studi. 
ing two rnethod subjects, one of them being m.ithematn.'s. Ko 10 per 
cent of the student-teachers who were low achiever** could not under* 
stand the full implications of the training programme and they med 
to confuse between the procedures followed m the two metlnnU subjects 
regarding the statement of objectives. But the p.'fs.mal tlwcuc^inn of 
the authors with the student-teachers levcaleJ tlutv they were generally 
appreciative of the ways of writing objectives in mathematic'* as propa* 
sed in this paper and the interconnections of the dilTerefit components 
of a mathematics lesson plan. 

The authors feel that the training programme would have been 
more effective, had the student-teachers been exposed lo cnncepi 

of'task analysis' and Sketnp's Idea of '.schematic learning,*, because 
then the student-teachers would have visualized the relation of the 
objectives of a lesson to those of n unit. But the time ul the authors* 
disposal was not sufficient for introducing these idea's to the sludcol- 
teachers. They arc considering to follow up this study keeping in view 
that an introduction of the ideas of Gagne and .'Jkciinp to the student- 
teachers would be useful. 
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APPENDIX I 


Students will be able to 

1 . recall the formula to find the compound Intercal, 

2 . recognize the formula to find the compound interest from a set of formwlae, 

3. recall the procedure in deriving the formula to find the oompewnd mtere^t. 

4. explain the concept 'compound inlereat’ in their own worda. 

5. select the appropriate formula to find the compound interest under different 
problem situations. 

6 . estimate/calculate/flod the compound interest In a given problem. 

7. verbalizeftranslate the formula for compound iolerest from symbohe forrtt. 

8 . substitute the values of principal, rate and number of yean (lime) itJ 8 given 
problem in the formula for compound interest. 

9. judge the adequacy or inadequacy of the given data in a problem on compaurul 
interest, 

10 . detect errors In the calculation of compound interest, 

11 express a variable in terras of other variable In the formula for compivund 
interest. 

12 . verify the results obtained on using the formula dfreclly and doing the problem 
in stages. 

13. identify the known and the unknown in a given problem silualioo. 

14 . illustrate the terras of compound interest with exgmplos. 
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APPENDIX 11 


The sludcnls will be able lo 

1 . deftno the phrases: (a) objective fuociion, {bi linear conslratnis, and (el linear 
programming. 

2 . explain the phrases; (o) objective function, (t) linear con'ilraints, and (e) 
linear programming. 

3. give examples for (a) objective function, and (b) linear cantlraint'i. 

4. represent in mathematical language the objective function and the linear «ms- 
trainls of a given rcahlife situational problem. 

5. construct a real-life situational problem, given the objective fuitction and the 

linear consirainis. L! 
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Creativity, Intelligence and 
Socio-economic Status 

An Interactional Study 


ARUN KUMAR GUPTA 
SURBSH K SHARMA 

Model Institute of Education and Eeseareh, Jammu 


-T HI PACT that the past two decades have wiirjcsscd a 
considerable increase in research efforts on CTcativil)' of us dilTercnl 
aspects have been highlighted by several reviewers fRaina 1971, Otipta 
1974. Mansaeld, Busse and Krepcika 1978). ai the same time. .1 has 
been realized that despite these efforts, there remains much to be done 
to arrive at a consensus regarding the nature and nurture of c^cativiiy 
(Gupta 1977). In the words of Freeman. Butcher and Chrmic (19711 
who were one of the first to summarize the field : 

Ind employed is amorphow 

indefinite Its relationship with longer established concepta in 
education and psychology is vague and loose and its u*c by both 
educators and psychologists highly individualistic. Current viLs on 
he nature of creativity differ widely and cannot easily be separuted 

aZud^ «s«wment of spwkl 

Ssycholoov of think Personality theory and 

Tf creaXI ^ Psychological theory 


'A study Of ti^muuoaal 

the authors for the Indian Council of SmIsI Scion™ S »mptet«d by 

in the paper, however, are The vfew. eaprewed 

of the Council. «»nvey the pallcy or opfokm 
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r:RBA.TIVITY, INTHLLIGENCE AND SOrlO-PCONOMir srATtiS 


Resalts 


(A) Verbal Creativity 

Table 2 gives the summary of the analysis of variance of 3 x3 
factorial design when creativity was taken in terms of scores tm vetbal 
creativity. 


TABLE 2 

SUMMARY UF THE ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE FOR VERBAL CRKATIVITY 


Source of 

Sum of 

yarlonce 

Squarn 

A, Intelligence 

1169.62 

B. .Socio-ecoiiotntc 
status 

3301.32 

AxB Interaction 

1151.23 

Within sen 

202879.76 


Of 

Mem 

Fart met 

F-ftHtO 

2 

584.81 

jm 

2 

1650.69 

11.0251 

4 

287.81 

.1717 

126 

1610.15 



It may be observed from Table 1 that none of the F-ratios is significant. 
Thus, it can be said that verbal creativity ns measured by the Mtsa tests 
of creativity is independent of socio..ccooomic status, intelligence and 
their Interacting influence respectively. 

(B) Non-Verbal Creativity 

Table 3 shows the sunotnary of analysis of variance when creativity 
was taken in terms of scores on non-verbal creativity. 

TABLE 3 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE (3x3) FOR NON-VERBAL 




CREATIVITY 




S.No. 

Source of 

Sum of 

Of 

Mem 



FOftonce 

Squaree 


Vartmee 


1. 

A. Intelligence 

154.85 

2 

77,245 

.1410 

2. 

D, Sodo-econotnfe 

217.38 

2 

101.69 

,1»0 


Btatus 





3. 

AxB 

252.04 

4 

63.01 

4141 

4. 

Within sets 

69157.07 

126 

'$41,165 
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It may be seen from Table 3 that all ibc V-tAms imam cffcel^ and 
interaction) are insignificant. This indicates that «rh.il creativity 
measured with the heJp of MiER tests of creatiMly is independent of 
socio-economic status and intelligence together wnh their mtcrnclm* 

influence. 


DltcDtaloB 

From the above conclusions it is implied (hat creativity, whether 
verbal or non-verbal, does not depend upon iniclligciricc and socia- 
economic status. It is also free from (heir iiitcraeiing influence. There¬ 
fore, the teachers and educational authorities, who arc iKcd to rcsinelmg 
their attention towards pupils with high intelligence and si^cio-econtimic 
groups, need to be sounded that even pupils with lower intelligence and 
socio-economic status may also be creative. It becomes all the more 
important, therefore, to identify the creative cliddfcn during their early 
years. The Iate.st flgures of the Union Education Ministry show (hat out 
of 100 children who enter the educational system, only 20 reach Class X. 
In other words, 80 per cent of our most precious resources, our children 
(and many of them are obviously creative!) arc lost to the wwiety for 
ever. The implications of this wastage for the future devetopmenf and 
progress of a developing nation like India need not be undcr*c«imHtcd. 

Lastly, the results give a very convincing evidence of the construct 
validity of the verbal and non-verbal batteries of MIBR lest® pf creati¬ 
vity. Creativity (verbal and non-verbal) as measured by thesB newly 
developed tests has been found to be independent of both single and 
interacting influences of intelligence and socio-economic status, It fg 
hoped that prospective Indian researchers shall make an inercasinf use 
of these indigenous batteries in creativity studies. 
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Teacher Behaviour and Student 
Characteristics 


S, B. KAKKAR 

Head, Department of Psychology, Slate College of liducatlmt, Patiala 


Teachers' behaviour tends to create guile different psychological envlronmenti for 
different students within the fame classroom, A cnm-sfciUm of this hehavlotir Is the 
ways teachers dispense prats.’ and reproof among their students. This paper allempu 
to Identify, with the h. Ip of a scale developed tarlkr, students who receive pealse imd 
to those who are reproved and determine some of the psiehalogleat chafoclerhllfS of 
such students. That a few students receive mast af the praise showered hs itctchers 
and a few receive -rmi of the reproaf and that the siudtnis living In a praise- 
domlnied environment and those living In a predominantly reproof-ridden rttmosphere 
show significant differences In certain charaeierlsilcs ore the results, vlelded fry this 
study. H'hereas these results rrmy raise many eyebrows among teachers, that teachers 
might well examine their awn hehavlaur ii Inevitably warranted. 


Q 

^TUDHNTS work up to ihcir ability in one sohool but not 
in another. A student is more effective, with respect to one set of goals 
or another, in one school setting versus another, A great deal, of course, 
depends on the interaction of learner, task, method and teacher variables. 
But the explanation of such differences, in fact, is to be found in the 
different psychological atmospheres that characters the several educi* 
tional environments. Psychological dimcnsionfi of educational Mvifon* 
ments have been examined by different researchers, Pace and Stern 
(1958) probe the general milieu provided by an educational settiaf, 
They, illustrating a number of efforts made to measure eollege environ¬ 
ments in terms of their potential for satisfying the psychological needs 
of different types of students, find vast differences among collegef tndi 
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within colleges, Gnagcy (1960), dealing with another dnncrt^ioii, that of 
the power structure within a class group, dcffloiistrales Us cffcvl on Scaeber 
disciplinary action ouiconies as well as uptm leartsirij;, Metlky and 
Mitzel (1958), investigating some general dimcnsiotH of cla»t»mtn 
environments imposed by teachers and tncasurahie oU»ifvafi(>ijai 
techniques, identified three important dtnicnsiuiiii, t c. tliwafe, 

verbal emphasis, and social siructurc. dcGroui and littiffljHmj 
illustrate that cold and hostile environment or wtirm iind frwndly 
environment, that the teachers might create, may lead to raafec a child 
less or more nature, knowledgeable and adjusiive. 

The environment, more precisely the social-incentive chfsulc'i. that 
teachers create while distributing praise and reproor aTO**ng ihcir pupik, 
has been explored in the present study. This dimension cnvirofimeni 
is built up by such behaviour of the teacher as is shown wink iummend- 
ing or blaming a student. Firstly, this environment has been measured 
by spotting out children living under more or (ess clcar-cui luucrns of 
teacher praise and reproof. Prior to it, a scale for the pitrpow had been 
consiructed and pretested. Secondly, an attempt 1 m-, been nMdc |a 
determine some of the psychological characteristics ol chddicn hvmg 
under the two different climuies. 

Any relationship that may exist between patterns ol teacher pratise* 
reproof and the psychological characteristics of students cunnot twi 
considered as a cause-effect paradigm. Thus the question as to whether 
students have developed certain characteristics partially or wholly as a 
result of teacher praise-reproof, or whether teachers vhow ditrerent 
evaluative attitudes toward students already having particular psychal**- 
gical characteristics has been left unanswered. This tnlerwling probJew 
may be unravelled by fhture researches involving a longitudinal approach. 


nypotema 

ItoJ m *“ '““"W-ll hypo- 

(It) Hinh achiever, receivePrailc. from iheir tiuthcr*. 

eehiever. receive mLe reere rT‘ '■>• 

per-on/h^,^ •''» «!>«» 

.*..ed, (eeevi ITprr. .h"r,e";(,t ” hoT whT'h 

Thc.e.hor».„e,l e i C 'ife'~ ""'“Ohan pr.ieeTr) 

be unsociil and 
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Constcaction atid PretcBting of Teacher Praise 
and Reproof Scales 

The author sarnpleii a fairly large number of commonly occurring 
sitUiiuons in which chihlrenaie commen led or blaracdl by teacher* for 
different types of behaviour. He selected those on the basis of control¬ 
led observation nf teacher-child interactions in nine classrooms 
(one each of Class V, VI and Vll in each of the three urban 
schools that arc 30 years old, well-established, known for their 
fairly high educational standard and manned by well-qualified and ex¬ 
perienced teachers). “The child who is praised by the teacher for doing 
his/her homework regularly,” and “the child who is rebuked by the 
teacher for being inattentive in class” are the two examples of the be¬ 
haviour descriptions (first for teacher praise and the second for teacher 
reproof) thus chosen. Students were to nominate classmates for praise 
or reproof situations. Of the <16 behaviour descriptions originally col¬ 
lected (25 for teacher praise and 21 for teacher rcprool), only 20 (ten 
each for teacher praise and teacher reproof) were finally retained, 
because the rest of the descriptions could not withstand the shock of a 
try*out lest, that was administered to 30 Class VII students, as they were 
found either vague or liable to be responded to on the basis of a genera] 
‘halo* effect. The behaviour descriptions finally selected constituted the 
author's teacher praise and reproof scales. These behaviour descriptions, 
il is considered, arc fairly representative of the types of situations in 
which students typically receive praise or reproof from their teachers. 


Procedure 

The teacher praise and reproof scales were administered, on two 
different occasions separated by a four-week interval, to two classrooms 
of Class VII in a suburban school (a 25 years old school of recognized 
standing in the stale's educational set-up). The data obtained from the 
flrii administration of the scales are presented graphically on page 74. 
These data show a very small number of students receiving a high per¬ 
centage of teacher praise nominations, a few receiving most of the 
teacher reproof nominations, and the majority receiving few, if any. 
nominations for cither teacher praise or reproof. 

The stability of student rankings on teacher praise and reproof over 
the four-week interval is shown in Table 1. The consistency of the 
teacher reproof scales seems to exceed that of the teacher praise-scale. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR TEACHER RFFRCKH- 


The rank-order correlation coefficicntE indicate a fiiirly high 4m»nHJf nf 
pupil consistency in nominating their classmates to fit teacher Matw ami 
reproof descriptions. Again, lhe.se correlation coefficients arc (mth 
high for testa separated by a four-week interval, «mcc it is hkelv that 
some real changes in rank, which the so-called 'perfect' mcOTurtng 
instrument may reveal, occurred during the four-week interval. 


TABLE 1 

RANK-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICTENT.S WKTWI I N If ttt tFSif* 
SCORES ON TEACHER PRAISE AND RLPRf KJF SCAII \ 


Class** 

Nnniber of Sludenlt 

The Satie 

Trolte 

Hepemf 

I 

52 

,74 

AS 

n 

45 

.n 

A1 

*Test and retest occasions were separated by a 
**Bolh wore Class VII of an urban school 

four-week (eierval 



Some of the psychological characteristics of sludenls experiencin® the 
following patterns of teacher praise-reproof were then giudletl ; 

1. Pupils in the upper quartile of teacher praise nomtoRiiona and 
falling at or below the median of reproof nwniitialtcin'S, t.e, 
high praise-low reproof group (kp-lr). 
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? Pupils in the upper quartiJc of teacher praise norainaiions and 
falling above the median of reproof nominations, i.e. high 
praise.moderate reproof group (he-mr). 

3, Pupils falling at or below the median of both teacher praise 
and reproof nominations, i.e. low praise-low reproof group 
CtP*LR). 

4, Pupils in the upper quarlilc of teacher reproof nominations 
and falling above the median of praise nominations, i.e. high 
reproof-moderate praise group (hr-mp). 

5, Pupils in the upper quartile of teacher reproof nominations 
falling at or below the median or praise nominations, i.e, high 
reproof-low praise group (HR-tP). 


These patterns of teacher praise-reproof may serve as adjoining areas in 
a two-dimensional plane of teacher praise-reproof, so that these five 
patterns constitute a two-dimensional ‘area-continuum’. An individual 
student's scores on both teacher praise and reproof would determine his 
inclusion in one of the five patterns. As the above procedure is merely 
an approximation adopted for experimental analysis, a number of 
students may not be included in any of the five patterns, 

The psychological characteristics to be studied were academic 
achievement, intelligence, and personality adjustment of students falling 
under fairly clear-cut categories of teacher praise and teacher reproof. 
Three classrooms of Class VII in an educationally meritorious school 
situated in an urban area were chosen for this phase of the study. The 
teats administered to the 154 pupils in these classrooms were; (!) Teacher- 
made objective type tests in the subjects of English, mathematics, science 
and social studies, each test carrying 100 marks. A student's aggregate 
marks in the four subjects formed his academic achievement. ((/) Lorge- 
Thorndike intelligence test level 4, Form A-nonverbal (1W9) to deter¬ 
mine IQ which was termed as intelligence level, (lU) Colifornia test of 
personality (1953) to get personality adjustment scores The mean* and 
standard deviations of the scores of all the tests for each of the five 
praise-reproof groups are presented in Table 2. The data were analysed 
by Flsher‘s t-test which yielded the results discussed below. 
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TABLE 2 

MEAN AND SD’S OF ACADEMIC PEEFORMANtl-, MI- NT At 
MATURITY AND PERSONALITY SCORES OF THE MVf 
TEACHER PRAISE-REPROOF OROlSl’S 


PaUerns of Ttaektr Proinffypoof 




HP-LR 

HP-MR 

I.P-LR 

HR-MP 

HM-IP 

Academic 

M 

t9Ui 

200.45 

165.35 

167.41 

I54,W 

performance 

SD 

17.32 

15.36 

1».62 

17.St! 

nil 

Intelligence 

M 

95,84 

103.92 

U.IS 

15,65 

7$.n 

level 

SD 

13,91 

10.42 

12.02 

I0.« 

16.t» 

Total 

M 

122,05 

133.82 

II4.S2 

U»2.n2 

lO'5.T2 

personallly 

SD 

13.92 

12.84 

19.9$ 

15.75 


Personality 

M 

49,72 

57.95 

46.65 

42.74 

44,16 

'self-score' 

SD 

7.85 

7.62 

9.9-6 

« 16 

in 

Personality 

M 

64.02 

59,75 

52.H2 

45.55 

UM 

'social score' 

3D 

3.46 

3.34 

6,72 

6112 

un 


RmnUt 

1. In academic achi'evottient the hp-lr |frtup scores si|nt6cimily 
higher than the hr-mp or the hr-lp group. The mip-wr Rroup obitm# a 
mean score signiScantly higher than the lp-lr and the HR-MP groups. 
This indicates that the children having more subject knowtedse rtweive 
greater teacher approval, at least as judged by their classmates. Tht* 
verifies hypothesis 1. 

2. In intelligence the up-lr group is significantly higher than the 
HR-MP or the HR-LP group, while the hp-mr scores xi|niBcantly bigher 
than the lp-lr and HR-MP groups. This supports hypotheits 2 that the 
more intelligent,students in a typical classroom receive a sipifiewtiy 
larger amount of teacher praise, as seen by their classmates, while the 
less intelligent pupils receive large amounts of leather reproof. 

3. The means of the total scores on personality follow i sfmilaf 
trend. The hp-lr is significantly better adjusted than the kr-mf or the Hi* 
LP group, while the hp-mr group shows superior adjustment to the hr^mF 
and the hr-lp groups. As total score on California test of personnlfly 
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represents the pupil's ‘adjustment’ as he secs it, the result that those who 
arc belter adju><led reieive (sreat teacher praise implies that the traditional 
teacher has a great deal of knowledge of, or is significantly in* 
fluenced by, the student’s valuation of his own adjustment, which appears 
to be unlikely, unlcw the student’s valuation of his adjustment is tnae 
enough to be so manifest that the teacher has long known it, which 
seems to be the mosit probable explanation of the total score in the pre* 
sent study The direction and nature of cause-effect relationship, if any, 
between perstinality adjustment and teacher praise-reproof is uncalled 
for in this limited study. A departmental study, longitudinal in design, 
may throw some light on whether pupils who are given large dotes of 
praise by teachers or who are living in a predominantly teacher-praise 
alrmisphorc become more ‘well-adjusted’, while pupils who are reproved 
by teachers day In and day nut or who are living in a prcdominanlly 
reproof-ridden environment become progressively more ’poor-adjusted’. 

4 The mean self-scores which form part of the total scores may 
be interpreted in .1 similar way. The he-lr group is superior in self- 
adjustment to the hr-lp and hr-me groups, while the he-mr isslgnifl- 
cantly more icir-adjusied than the LE-LR and HR-i,p groups. The hp-mr 
group, besides, shows significantly better self-adjustment than any of the 
other four groups. But it is intriguing to find that the group (he-mr), 
which is highly praised but which also receives u moderate doze of 
reproof from teachers, shows significantly belter 'sclf-adjustmeni* than 
the group (he-i,r) which receives high praise and little reproof. A guess 
that may be hazarded is that pupils who receive large amounts of praise 
and no reproof may be operating under such intense pressure to conform 
to social demands as to be handicapped in areas of 'seir-adjuslment'. 
This is a provocative hypothesis that the pre.sent data do not support as 
is evident in the fact that the hp-lr group has a higher mean score in 
social adjustment than the he-mr group (result No. 5 below). Future 
studies need to examine this hypothesis more critically. It may, how¬ 
ever, be concluded with a high degrse of confidence that .students who 
receive high amount of teacher praise show better ’self-adjustment’ than 
those who lace excessive teacher reproof. 

5. Means of social scores decline regularly with progression 
from the teacher praise to the teacher reproof end of ihe'eontinuum% 
which shows that the greater the social adjustment the greater 
the teacher praise and the lesser the social adjustment lesser the 
teacher praise. This interpretation, however, is somewhat difficult lo 
accept because of the apparent lack of homogeneity of variance among 
* he five praise-reproof groups. Had the ®roupa shown homoigwietJus 
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variability, the obtained t‘s could be interpreted as ihowuig that the 
groups which receive greater teacher praise show superior adjust* 

inent’. The high-praise groups, on the other hand, have higher mean 
scores in ‘social adjustment’, but significantly ieis variahiiny in 'siKial 
adjustment’ scores, Thus ihe third hypothesis that those woo receive 
more praise than reproof arc better udjiistcd, at Icasl so far ai they ice 
it, ate more self-adjusted and more socially adjusted alw ^laod^ vertfied. 
Again, low mean score of la-ld group supports the fourth hypothesis 
that those who receive, little, if any, praise or rcprwf, may he with¬ 
drawn and unsocial. 

The study illustrates that being bright, high achieving, or more 
well-adjusted brings forth or creates a fund of adnurAliotl for and re¬ 
tards the flow of reprimand to a student, but the ptissihility that praife 
brings forth or creates brightness, high achievement, and greater per¬ 
sonality adjustment—both self and social—cannot be ruled out. This 
possibility may be explored by future researches involving stricter con¬ 


trols and protracted over long periods of time so thai on the one hand, 
the. graduated development of the ‘Uid characteristics and, an ihc other, 
retardation in the development of these, as cauialcd by experimental 
doses of praise and of reproof, respectively, can be delineated. 

The findings reported in this paper demonstrate that many unseen’ 
or'unperceived’ but psychologically significant variables like praise and 
reproof may be operating in the educational context in which teachers 


instruct. These variables may accelerate or hinder the teacher's en¬ 
deavours, depending upon a variety of complex interactions uraong 
students, teachers, and euvironment. Awareness that such dimensions 
of educational environment exist may help Ihe Icachcr to farcstall prob¬ 
lems or to use these dimensions to instructional advantage AwarcncM 
that some of the significant classroom dimensions are a direct product of 
the teacher’s own behaviour (as personality raaladjusiraent nfa pupii may 
be the doing of a nagging teacher and a high achievement of a child that 
of an optimistic and encouraging teacher) may make him more wnaitive 
o the ramifications of what he does in the classroom, and may even 
stimulate him to make constructive modifications in his behaviour. 
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A Comparative Study of the Relative Effedlver^ess of 
Four Methods of Teachhg Literacy to Adults 


R. KrishHa B.AO 

Coordirtattr, Stale Resource Ceniri, College of Rdueoiltm 
Osmanla Unlversliy, Hyderabad 


T 

HH DSBATE OH ibc coDtrovcfstal iMue of the rclatrvf 
efficiency of the different methods of imparting literacy to tiduUs us-suroed 
importince ever since several developing countries slatted the literacy 
programmes on a large scale as national programmes of pnurrly. The 
method of teaching literacy is considered to be an important and critic^ 
factor because it influnces the pace of learning and the pace of learning is 
a very important aspect of adult learning. The choice of method has 
become consequential because of the competing claims of different 
methods about their appropriateness and cffectiveneM. The list of 
competing methods has increased in the recent times becaujc of efforti 
made to modify and Innovate on the traditional methods of teaebing 
literacy to children to be applicable to adults, Each method h»i ili &m 
distinctive advantages and it is to be tried to integrate the methods wHb 
distinctive advantages if they arc not incongruous. This is an open 

approach and calls for its own procedure, This study primarily aimed 
at this task, 


*Thesls submitted to Osroania Unlveiity (i98J) 

**The publication of Ph,D, theses abstracts Is financed by ICSSR, New Delhi 
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The methods can be classifieJ into two broad categories, viz, 
alphabetic method and sentence method. The other methods arc 
variations of these two methods. The alphabetic method is considered 
as a traditional nicthud since it is the old method in practice, The 
sentence method is relatively a new method which slaked claims of its 
superiority over the alphabetic method. In recent times the added dimen¬ 
sion to the mctluids is the sequential order of the emphasis on reading 
and writing. It is claimed that it is more etBcacious to teach reading 
first without insistence on writing mastery to start with and then paying 
attention to the writing aspect. The other method is insisting on reading 
and writing skills at the same time. Thus, with this dimension added, 
there could be lour distinct methods of leaching literacy : 

1, Sentence method with reading and writing skilKs insisted simul¬ 
taneously. 

2. Alphabetic method with reading and writing skills insisted simul¬ 
taneously. 

3. Sentence method with reading skills followed by writing skill*. 

4, Alphabetic method with reading skills followed by writing skills. 


This Study 

This study through experimental design tried to measure the relative 
cfTecttvcncss of the above-mentioned four aUcrnaiive methods. Bestdes 
measuring the differences between these four methods, a control 
group consisting of the school children who passed out Claw 111 of 
schooling was selected to compare the performance of these methods 
so that an absolute criterion ia also used besides relative criterion in 
assessing the cfTcctivencss of the experimental methods. The study 
was conducted in the rural villages of Tclangana region of Andhra 
Pradesh. Necessary care was taken to sec that the four experimental 
groups matched in all respects except in the variation of method of 
teaching literacy. The relative cfflciency of these methods are judged 
on the basis of mean scores and standard deviations on the three test# 
namely, reading test, writing test and arithmetic test at the end of 
four months, 

Hyfothes$3 

For the purpose of the present study, the following nmi-hypoihetw 
were formulated; 


Jamry 1962 
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1. There will ftot be any sigiuficanl diffcfcnce in adult litefsscy 
learning when literacy is imparled through melh.td 

with reading, writing simuilancouily »r reading r<41o»ctl by 
writing. 

2. There will not be any significant diffciencc in adult literacy 
learning when literacy is imparled thro«»;h alphaticlic welho'd 
with reading, writing Bimultaneously or with fcadluig l**llo»cd 
by writing. 

3. There will not be any significant difference in adult literacy 
learning when literacy is imparted through sentence tiiclhcid 
with reading, writing simultaneously or alphabetic method with 
reading, writing simultaneously. 

4. There will not be any significant difference m adult literacy 
learning when literacy is imparled through ■sciucnw mctlitH! 
with reading followed by writing or alphabetic method with 
reading followed by writing. 


Sample 

A sample of 120 illiterate adult learners was drawn from the 
universe of rural illiterate adult learners, This sample was divided mici 
four groups of 30 each in such a way that those groups were homogen¬ 
eous in age, general comprehension, socio-economic background and 
levels of motivation to acquire literacy. The four expcnmtnu! groups 
will hereafter be referred to as Qi for group one, <3* for group two, O® 
for group three and G| for group four and the control group c 
of Class III as Gs being the fifth group. 

Method and Analysts 


The four experimental groups, namely. Oi, Oj, Os and Cji consisting 
of 30 illiterate adults each were exposed to different methods of irop.«rl- 
ing literacy. Gj was exposed to literacy instruction through sentence 
method with reading and writing done simultaneously for four raombs. 
Gj was also exposed to literacy instruction through sentence method with 
reading for the first two months followed by writing for four moalbs. 
Ga was also exposed to literacy instruction through .dphabetic method 
with reading and writing simultaneously lor four months. was also 
exposed to literacy instruction through alphabetic method with reading 
for the first two months followed by writing during the next two montfw 
Qs consisting of the school children of Class III on completion at the Md 
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of the third year of .schooling was also exposed to the same literacy tests 
along with the four experimental groups, for assessing the effectiveness of 
the method in relation to the attainments of regular schooling in conven¬ 
tional school system. 

The rending test administered to all the five groups comprised four 
ilem.-i intended to test the ability to recognize and read letters and words, 
reading simple sentences of a given passage and reading comprehension 
respectively. The third item of the test on reading comprising « passage 
with simple sentence relates to the daily life situations and experiences 
of the learners of all the groups. This was sought to measure the efficacy 
of the method followed in teaching reading skills. It was proved that 
the method followed in teaching Gj is more effective than the other 
methods followed for other groups. The factors such as the place, age, 
managemciu, literacy malcriahs and the socio-economic condilions re¬ 
maining the same, the method followed in imparting literacy skills 
influences the learning process a great deal. 

Another test-item devised to mca.sure the reading and comprehen* 
sion simultaneously was based on a passage comprising sentence* related 
to the daily life of a peasant. The questions set at the end of the pansngc 
are intended to test the comprehension of the learner. When this lest 
was administered on the learners, the performance of Qj was found to he 
qualitatively and quantitatively superior to that of other groups Hence, 
it may be inferred that the method adopted in the case of teaching the 
group Qi influenced the learning of literacy skills. All the sub-units on 
reading test and reading comprehension establish the fact that the method 
employed in teaching literacy skills plays a dominant role in learning. 

The writing ie.st administered to the Icarncr.s comprised five itewt 
intended to test the ability to recognize and write alphabets and words, 
writing one-word answers, writing names and writing simple 
dictated. An analysts of the results of this lest showed that the group 
fared better in acquiring writing skills also better than the other 
groups. This corroborates the view that method plays a promincrti role 
in the acquisition of Iiter.icy skills. It may also be inferred that acquir¬ 
ing ability to write secondary forms and conjuncts is a common difficulty 
among all the learners. But even this difficully is surmounted hy Ci,. This 
can be doubtlessly attributed to the efficacy of the metht«! mli.pied to 
teach the learners of Oj. Other conditions remaining the same, the 
method to which a particular group is exposed, determines the quality 
and quantity of learning literacy skills. In addition to the method 
adopted, the frequency of a particular alphabet, ward or sentence ln» 
fluences the acquisition of literacy skills. 


Jatmry 1983 
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Aiithmetic was taught to all the groups uMitj! tradittonal mcthodi 
followed in schools. No special method adopted lo any of the 
experimental groups from Gj to G<. There was ra signigcant difference 
between these four groups in the performance of anthmettc le-ni. TM$ 
again may indicate that the relatively higher perforroance of Cn m read* 
ing and writing tests is due to the cflectivcncAs of the melbotl. 

The analysis of the results illustrate that the alphishettc method 
with reading for the first two months followed hy writing for another two 
months proved superior than all other methods. The achievement level 
of Gi had been far superior than the other groups iocludinp the group Oi 
which has had three years' regular schooling in the conventional vcbool 
system. 


In addition to the method, the letters with low frequency of occur¬ 
rence were not learnt easily in comparison with the ieiters with high freqtK 
ency of occurrence, The letters and letter combinalioiH including words 
and sentences with secondary forms andconjoncts. the drailar and dtss/mi- 
lar forms of consonants also were included in the test item* hut (he result® 
revealed that the letters, words and sentences witiutut secondary forms 
or with less secondary forms or without conjunct were learnt more eaiily 
than the letter forma and word combinations with similar, dissimilar 
forma and conjunots, It is interesting to note that the flotlmjis of tbk 

(1952), Scegers (1948), Dccorly (1927), Wallis and Gates (W8) ttt mfZ 
as the alphabetic method is concerned. 


Goneluitona 


The following concJusloDs were drawn from the present study 


1. 

2 . 


4. 

5. 


»o month) foUoired' “«• 

conventional alphabetic method wfih effective fjito the 
aimultancously writing a^m 

The karn^fi wo^Msrb^o 

as less as possible, of Inten am 
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6, The primary forms of vowels and consonants are learnt more 
easily than the letters with secondary forms and conjuncts. 

7. The adults can acquire the needed functional literacy skills of 
the standard of Class III plus in about four months. 


□ 


A Study of the Scheduled Castes' Awareness about 
the Schemes for their Educational Progress 


SiK. Yaoav 

Curriculum Oroup, NCERT, New Delhi 


A-ccordino to 1971 census, the population of scheduled 
castes was R.25 crores forming 15.04 per cent of the total population of 
the country. Tlie large chunk of population has remained backward and 
illiterate since ages due to historical and various socio-economic reasoni, 
A variety of efforts were made to improve the conditions of the scheduled 
castes. The national dvo year plans have also allocated separate funds 
for the amelioration of their lot. The Central Government and most of 
the state governments have planned meaningful programmes and provided 
schemes like ancillary services, pre-malric and posi-raatric scholarships, 
technical education, overseas scholarships, hostels, residential schools, 
reservation in Sainik schools, m, irr, and other educational insiiluiions, 
etc, for the educational uplift of the scheduled castes since it is fell that 
education will improve their socio-economic lot. 

Despite such efforts the educational progress of the scheduled castes 
is far from satisfactory. This slow progress in the education of scheduW 
castes as rellected in low enrolment ratio and literacy rate raises several 
pertinent questions about the educational schemes. Are the scheduled 


’'Thesis submitted to M.S. University ofBaroda (1981) 
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castes aware of the facilities provided by the governmenl under differcM 
schemes? If not, why? If yes, are they utilizing these {>rc»i»crly? 

Ifthey are not utlizifJg the facilities properly, ts there wmclhing wrong 
yvith the schemes themselves or ate they precluded by tome other rwwns? 
What can be done to improve the funciknial cirectivene^^ of the schemes? 
An objective assessment of the existing position Kssed on »ucnlittcaHy 
collected data are essential lor securing answers to the qucMiori^ posed 
above. The present study is an attempt to provide anwers to ihcae 
questions. 


Objectives 

The specific objectives of the study can be stated as under : 

1. To identify the educational schemes for racililaling cduc«lton 
of the children belonging to the scheduled castes, 

2. To study the awarene.ss of students and heads ol farody regard¬ 
ing the educational schemes for facilitaling education of the 
children belonging to the scheduled castes. 

3. To study the sources of awareness about the educational 
schemes for facilitating education of children bclatigmg to the 
scheduled castes, 

4. To study the antecedent variables of the awareness level of the 
heads of family regarding the educational schemes for facilita¬ 
ting education of the children belonging to the wheduled 
castes. 

5. To study the relationship between the awareness of head* of 
family about educational schemes and their utiliwtioo by 
children belonging to the scheduled castes. 

6. To study the relationship between awareness of heads of family 
about educational schemes and the drop-out rale of children 
belonging to the scheduled castes. 

7. To study the relationship between awarcncai* of the whedufed 
caste heads of family about educational schemes and their 
attending children. 

8. To study the relationship between awareness of the scheduled 
caste heads of family about educational Kheracs and (heir rwn* 
attending children. 

9. To study the relationship between awareness of the scheduled 
caste heads of family about educational sebema and their out- 
of-school children. 
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10. To Study the problems faced by the scheduled castes m the 
utilization ol educational schemes for laciiitatuig education uf 
their children. 

11. To identify the directions for procedural raodilication with a 
view to facilitating utilization of the educational .schemes by 
the children belonging to the scheduled castes with paiticular 
reference to the conditions of eligibility, value ot .scholarships, 
awards, mode of payment, mode of publicity and submitting 
application. 

Hypotheses 

In order to realize the objectives ol the study outlined above, the 
following null-hypolhescs were formulated : 

1. There is no signilicanl difference in the awareness of educa* 
tional schemes among urban, semi-urban and rural heads of 
family belonging to the scheduled castes, 

2. There is no significant difference in the awareness of educational 
schemes among urban, semi-urban and rural .students belonging 
to the scheduled castes. 

3. There is no significant difference in the awareness of educa* 
tional schemes among urban, semi-urban and niral male 
students belonging to the scheduled castes. 

4. There i.s no significant difference in the awareness of educational 
schemes among urban, semi-urban and rural female .sludcnli 
belonging to the scheduled castes. 

5. There is no significant difference in the awareness of educational 
schemes between male and female students belonging to the 
scheduled castes. 

6. Awareness of the heads of family about cducaikmal schemes 
and the caste within scheduled castes to which they belong are 
independent of each other. 

7. Awareness of students about educational schemes and the OMte 
within scheduled castes to which they belong are independent 
of each other. 

8. Awareness of heads of family and students about ichemns tor 
their educational progress belonging to the scheduled castes ar® 
not significantly related. 

9. There is no significant difference in the yearly income of the 
beads of family in rural, semi-urban and urban areas. 
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10. There is no significant difference in the per capita income of 
the families belonging to the scheduled castes in rural, semi* 
urban and urban areas. 

11. Awareness of heads of family about educational schemes and 
yearly income of the heads of family bcIon|ii»g to the iwhcduled 
castes are not significantly related. 

12. Awareness of heads of family about educational scheme# and 
per capita income of the family belonging to the scheduled 
castes are not significantly related. 

13. The educational level of the heads of family and locations they 
belong Co are Independent of each other. 

14. Awareness of heads of family about educational schemes and 
educational level of the heads of family belonging to scheduled 
castes are independent of each other, 

15. The occupational level of the scheduled caste heads of family 
and the location areas are independent of each other, 

16. Awareness of heads of the family about educational schema 
and their occupational level are independent of each other. 

17. Awareness of the heads of the family about I be educationtl 
schemes and the utilization of educational schemes by their 
wards are independent of each other. 

18. Awareness of heads of family about educational schemes and 
attending children are independent of each other. 

19. Awareness of heads of family about educational schemes Bud 
drop-out rate of children arc independent of each other. 

20. Awareness of heads of family about educational schemes and 
non-attending children arc independent of each other. 

21. Awareness of heads of family about educational seberoea tod 
rate of out-of-school children arc independent of each other. 

Procedure 


Population in the case of the present study has been defined M 
people belonging to the scheduled castes of the Union lerrttory of 
Delhi. The unit of the sample was family. One hundred familiei from 
selected rural, semi-urban areas of Delhi were covered At the trtl 
u j 1 locations, the locations having coocenimtion of 

scheduled caste population were selected. From locations, ftmili® 
were selected randomly. 

deveion^H awareness level scoring key (AUlit) were 

t fof the study. Thefimi quettioo. 

naire purported to collect information from the scheduled caste heads of 
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family and the second one from the students, The alsk was meant for 
assessing awareness of both heads of family and the students. 

The data were collected during held work through administering 
the questionnaires to heads of the families and students covered in the 
study. The investigator filled in the questionnaires through interview 
from the illiterate heads of the family and from those who were literate 
up to primary stage. The questionnaires of students were filled in by 
the investigator through interview at the primary stage and beyond the 
primary stage questionnaires were filled in by the students thcraaelves. 

In order to test the hypotheses relating to awareness, t-test, chi- 
square and product-moment coefficient of correlation were computed. 
To analyse data regarding problems and suggestions, the percentage# 
were calculated. 


Findings 

The significant findings emerging from the study arc given below, 
Sources of Awareness 

The school is the major source of awareness of the heads of the fami¬ 
lies about educational schemes, since more than 50 per cent respondents 
have indicated this source. Only a quarter of them consider newspaper as 
the source, while a few consider neighbour’s children, notice board in 
schools and colleges, teachers, friends and relatives to be the sources of 
their awareness. 


Antecedents of Awareness 

1. The awareness level of heads of the family tends to differ in 
different location areas. The urban heads of family have 
higher level of awareness about educational schemes than 
heads of the family in semi-urban and rural areas. 

2. The trend in the awareness level of students about the educa¬ 
tional scheme follows the trend in the awareness level of beads 
of the family. The students in the urban areas have higher 
awareness than those In semi-urban and rural area#, 

3. When viewed scjt-wise, awareness level of the urban male ttu- 
dents is higher than that of the rural male student#. The 

1982 ^ 
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4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


8 

9. 


10 . 


11 . 


2, 


differences, however, weie significnni f^eiMee;; iiflw.j rffl'l niraj 
students on awareness about schcrnc't 

Awareness level of the urban female suit fU< »• s-r'-slkaritljf 
higher than that ot the luraJ feci.de 1 -,«• 4».«crc!.^ 

level of the semi-urban female stinleiit * »wi% ,j .<» '->?»?! iiitantly 
higher than that of rural female ■stmlcftt,*thr <5jfferm‘e 
between the awareness level rtl the mlian aruS .rmi-mban 
female students is not found to be ‘'igmfie.ml. 

Taking the total sample of stiuiems* .iwater,! , jivt* mate 
students IS found to be higher than that ol thi' U m.*]c 
The result holds good in the three t«n;,uir»o are..?, hc?! 

There la association between castes withtii &chc,tnkT i ,snd 
awareness level of the heads ol family ificHicciivc of UiCtHtm 
areas to which they belong. 

There is assocation between the ca&its wnlun ^cbun. cd 
and awareness level ol the students irrcvpettnr of iltr 
areas. This shows congruence between ihe .m.rrn e- of 
heads of family and .students on this vanablr. 


The congruence between the awjrcncss U vtl oj he i-i-. the 
family aud students is fuiliter corroboi.jtCfl by *br Mgrotlft* .mt 
T’valuea. 

The yearly income of the head ol family tUffera m different 
location areas, namely, rmal. semi-uiban und uifcwn. \}thm 
heads of family having higher iricumo level ihrtti fh.a ol (tcitu- 
urban beads of family and scmi.utb,,n head, ol Iwruny 
higher income than that of the runi! he.Hls .1 bm.fiy. ih® 
same trend holds good in case ol per capita ita 

families except in case of rural and (temt-urban arc.(a, where 
1 e ifference m the incomes of families was imi foand ftignifj- 
cant between them. 


fH'lween the manne 
of the head of a family and his awareness level. f,u ji,e> dfir,.. 

significant m the case ot rural heads of lamily. fj,e , 
rend (eatures in the per capita u.comc al the md 

awareness ot the head of family ^ “ 

ieduled c,„e. b.. w.,b 

rural, Semi-urban and urban ri... ' 

educational level varitt from ares 1.1 area 

Awareue.,ofhead,otramiU„i,„.„,i„5^„,jj 
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tiuEUil level in the total hample when viewed difierentially 
aecordin?', to location areas, the awareness of headoflamily 
is not related to their educational level in rural area, while 
the relationship between the two variables exists in urban and 
scnii-urban areas. 

1.1. The occupational level of the head of u family has as-sociation 
with location areas, namely rural, semi-urban and urban areas. 

14. There if> relationship between the awareness level of heads of 
families and their occupation in the total vampte iirespcclive 
of the locution arca.s. However, dilferenttal refiull.s indicate 
that the two variables are not related in rural and semi-urban 
areas. 

Consequences 0 / Awareness 

1. There h association between awareness of scheduled caste heads 
of family and ulilixalion of the educational schemes by their 
wards as revealed by .signiricant chi-square values. The result 
holds flood in rural, semi-urban and urban areas. Higher the 
awareness level of heads of the family, the higher is the utili¬ 
zation of educational schemes, 

2. The awarcne.s.s level of scheduled caste heads of families about 
schemes for their cducatimiai progress of their wards is found 
to be significantly related to the attending children as revealed 
by significant chi-squnre value. The .same results feature in 
rural, semi-urban and urban areas. Higher the awareneM 
level of the head of a family the higher is the incidence of 
attending children. 

3. The awareness level of heads of families about schemes ha* an 
as.sociation with the drop-out rate of children. The result 
holds goods for the three location areas—'rural, semi-urban 
and urban. Higher the awareness level the lower is the drop*, 
out rate. 

4 . The awareness of heads of famiiic.s about educational schemes 
have an associalion with the non-attending ohildren The 
result also holds good for runt), semi tubun and urban areai. 
Higher the awareness level the lower is the rale of non-aliend- 
ing children. 

5. The awareness level of scheduled caste heads of ftmilies about 
schemes for their educational progress is found lo be signi» 
ficantly associated with the out-of-school children (nmi*attend« 
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ing drop-out). The results arc consistent in the three location 
areas as well. 


Problems and Suggestions 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5, 


6 . 


7, 


More than one-half of the heads of farailiw feel that the edu‘ 
cational schemes are partly sulKcieiit to meet the ciiucattimnl 
costs, while some (17.0 per cent) heads of faiailic^ are of the 
opinion that the existing schemes are sufficient to meet the 
expenses of their children’s education. About onc-fourth of 
the heads of families consider that the cdueatmtial schemet 
provided by the government for the welfare of scheduled c-wte* 
are insufiScient. 

The heads of families suggested that the rale ttf tchohsrsfiip 
should be increased. Ancillary services and unifrrras should 
given to all students belonging to scheduled castes. They aim 
feel that residential hostels should he provided to their wards 
for providing environment for education which is absent at 
their houses. 


The heads of families find the publicity of cdocational schemea 
as inadequate, They want timely publicity to he made more 
efifective by using multimedia approach. 

The heads of families have pointed to the iocial prejudice* m 
reflected by the use of derogatory language for those availing 
the facilities. This, they think, should be reraodified through 
educating public opinion on the issue. 


The heads of families consider the condition of eligihilily 
heavily biased in favour of privileged group* within Khcduled 
castes. They may bo reoriented to cater to the lowest Acciioa 
of the scheduled castes by making them more flexible. For 
example, failure of their wards is due to cultural deprivation 
and they are further deprived of the benefit* of scheme* its 
well. They also want relaxation in conditions of eliaibUfiy 
like raising the means, level and requirement of documents 
The indiiferent and corrupt oiBcers responsible for (he imple. 
mentation are also considered road blocks in the way orefiTec. 
tive utilization of the educational schemes. Careful selection 


TheheadtoffamiliMoonjiderthe dlfflcuWei al tlia (imo 
r.ca.v,a,pa,m.a(like irratfoa.l dlilrlbullon, iaafflploal 
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cials, indifTercnl attitude of ofTicials, cumbersome procedure, 
mode of payment and delayed payment, They have given 
suggestions to remove the difficulties through prompt payment, 
rational distribution, direct release of grants, legal guardian¬ 
ship, fixed dale and time, payment in full and cash, and sympa¬ 
thetic altitude of the officials. 

8 . The heads of families consider the procedure for the renewal of 
.schemes as cumbersome and unnccc.ssary. The renewal should 
be automatic. 

In general, the awareness of the heads of families has emerged as patenlial 
and desirable variable. Its antecedent variables indicate the direc¬ 
tion for developmg the awareness and its consequent variables indicate 
the methodology of implementing educational schemes. It is hoped 
that the finding.s of this study wilt be helpful to some extent in framing 
and implementing the educational schemes for the uplift of the scheduled 
castes. 


□ 


Intellective and Non-Intellective Factors 
Associated with Engineering Creativity 


M. Sen OurrA 

Lecturer, Vocrtnrmalltatlcm of Education Unit, NCERT, Hew Delhi 


F 
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toiNEBRiNO education should encourage .siudenii to 
strive for the mastery of fundamentals, the discovery of relatcdneis of 
things, and the cultivation of excellence. But all the while it should 
also be a creative experience, stimulating the imagination of students 


^Thesis submiUed to Meerut UnlvemUy (1981) 
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and helping them to prepare themselves for the unresolved contests and 
the challenges of an imperfect world. But unfonun4icS|, enj-utcerm;" ed». 
cators as a group have not yet beert concerned with thf problem of 
creativity. There are deeply held rcelin 5 »s that couinerrfu-- cJocatma 
today has become removed to some degree from fbr creative u t th.i! the 
engineer or inventor has to perform to bnng the results of sd 

technology to the benefit of society. Although eugmecriu^j l»y ps very 
nature is a creative endeavour the identification ol crwlive lulcn! and 
its stimulation in the classroom arc not yet recof ssi?,ed llw I4'4i of 
engineering educators. In this context Blade h ss .ihri otnerveil 

that “there is little notion of creative engineer tn the mimh of the 
public, although the image of the creative &CTcntff>t )■» widctprcsd... 
engineers are anonymous.’’ 


ObJecUves 

The major objective of the present study w.rs to compare quantita¬ 
tively significant difference between high and low croifive groups o» 
certain measures of mechanical reasoning, perceptual simph- iiy eouj. 
plexity, intolerance of ambiguity and value nrienlalnmN. Iiurmsn; i« 
the central purpose were the following sub-problems; 


1 , 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


To investigate systematically differences in mechanK.il 
Ing which pcrlain.s to mechanical and physical principle* in 
familiar situations, between high and low crciinic gfoujw. 

To compare differences between high and low creative geoupi 
on a measure of value orientations based on Spranger^ theory 
of values. 


To find out dilferences between high and low creative group* 
in their perception of cognitive simplicity and ctimplexiiy. 

To compare differences between high and low crcaiive gmuiw 
on a measure of intolerance of ambiguity. 

To find out the contribution to each variable to the wwltipfe 
correlation or more specifically the percentage of variance In 
the dependent variable (total creativity} accauoted for by each 
of the ten predictor variables. 


f^cior.anslyifclecbni. 

q smaller set of factors or components that may he taken 

m!hrdatr‘ observed interrelafioM 
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7. Tu tlelcrminc the validity and reliability of the measure of 
creativity used m this study, 

8. To determine the reliability of the measure of perceptual 
simphcity-complesity for the present study. 

Setting of the Problem 

The .sample selected for this study corapri.sed of 522 students (all 
male.s) undergoiiii; education and training in the area of mechanical 
engineering. These .students were drawn from all the diploma level 
engineering institutions in the Union territory of Delhi, In the final 
analysis, however, n total of 400 students were studied who had res¬ 
ponded to all the six inBlrurncnts. The Ss ranged from 16-23 years 
of age. 

Hypotheses 

1. There is no .significant difference between the high and the low 
creative subject.^ on the mechanical reasoning ability which 
could be regarded as one aspect of intelligence, 

2. (a) There is no significant difference between the high and the 

low creative individuals in their theoretical value orienta¬ 
tions. 

(b) There is no significant difference between the high and the 
low creative individuals in their economical v.iluc orien¬ 
tations. 

(e) There is no significant difference between the high and the 
low creative individuals in their aesthetic value orienta¬ 
tions. 

(d) There is no significant difference between the high and the 
low creative individuaU in their social value orientations. 
(«) There is no significant difference between the high and iho 
low creative individuals in their political value orienta¬ 
tions, 

(/) There is no significant difference between the high and the 
low creative individuals in their religious value orieolt- 
lions. 

3. There is no significant difference between the high and the low 
creative individuals m their perception for cognitive rimpliciiy 
and complexity. 

4. There is no significant difference between the high and the low 
creative subjects on a measure of intolerance of amblgBity. 
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Instruments 

The psychometric instruments administered lo the siJhj|cvt4 mdadd 
(i) Perdue creativity test, Form H, ({{) Culture fair isilcSfifciKc te«i. 
Scale 3, (/it) Mechanical reasoning test, (h) V^iloe !«i, tr) Perceptut! 
simplicity-complexity test, and (v/) The Budnef lalcfancc-iniuScriota 
ambiguity scale. 

Determination of Groups 

The Ss were classified into four groups, namely, the high crcdlive* 
high intelligence, the high creative-low intelligence, the low creativc*bi|h 
intelligence and the low creative-low inlclligcnce based an their yoim 
standing on creativity index and intelligence acorc. For the four-fold 
classification of the Ss described above 2x2 analysis of vamtice tech¬ 
nique was adopted to seek answer to the question if the differm be¬ 
havioural traits hypothesized in this study consUluic a siyslcmalic fttuo. 
tion of creativity, intelligence or a combination of them. In additioa, 
comparison of high and low creative groups (bawd on total creativity 
index alone), intercorrelations, multiple regression analysis and factor 
analysis were done. 


Results 


The foilowing results were drawn based on the analysis of varK 
ance : 

1 Statistically significant differences were found hclwcen high 
and the low creativity groups on the mechanical reasoning ability te#f 
mdicating thereby a positive effect of creativity on mechanicRl rewon- 

mg. A highly significant effect was seen in the case of fntclJifcnce bat 
the interaction effect was insignificant. 

as ti, groups were homoicoeou# »o fan 

a. tteoretics] value wag concerned. No iUoIBmm eir« w„ Jj 

the cage of rntelliBeneo either, and Interaction effect I,„ i„,|,„iB. 

of crLirtv oTHlonT'f'"f'""' ‘ -iSniBcanl efficl 

Ltvirlmee of Inlelligcnc and 

c eativity-intelligencB interaction remained insignificant, 

creativkv^mounTJT®* on aesthetic value of the high and the low 
eativity groups were not significantly different from one another, 
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although ihere was a slight tendency in favour of a positive effect of 
creativity on aesthetic value. Further, no significant effect was seen in 
the case of intelligence and interaction effect was insignificant. 

5. The results on social value sliowed no significant effect for 
both creativity and intelligence. Interaction effect was also insigni* 
fleant 

(), On political value the high creative group and the low creative 
group did not differ significantly from one another. Again no sign!- 
ficant effect was seen in the case of intelligence and interaction effect 
was insignificant. 

7, The mean scores on religious value of the high and the low 
creativity groups were although not significantly different from one 
another (here was a tendency in favour of a positive effect of creativity 
on religious value. No significant effect was seen in the case of inteilF 
gcnce, and interaction effect too was insignificant. 

54. The high and the low creative groups did not differ signifi¬ 
cantly on three categories of figures of varying complexity. However^ 
the results pointed out that the high crealives bad a greater appeal for 
the complex, unfinished and the imperfect, 

9. The results showed no significant diffcrcnccB on a scale of in¬ 
tolerance of ambiguity. A lesser mean of the high creatives, however, 
indicated that the high creative.^ were moic tolerant of ambiguity. 

in another type of classification based on the subject’s relative 
standing on the total creativity index alone (.without taking ii lclligencc 
into oonsideraiioii) high and low creative groups were compared on all 
the ten independent variables. Results obtained from this analysis ue 
as follows; 

1, High and low crealives differed significantly on intelligence, 
mechanical reasoning, I'economic value, aesthetic value, and religious 
value. 

2, In the case of theoretical value and social value the means 
were in favour of the high creatives although the differences were not 
statistically significant. 

3. Perceptual simplicitycoraplexity variable further evidenced 
statistically significant differences indicating that the high creatives had 
a greater appeal for the complex, unfinished and the imperieci. 

4. Results indicated that the high creatives were more tolerant of 
ambiguity in comparison to the low creatives. 

A study of inlercorrelations of variables disclosed the following re¬ 
lationships between the variables: 

1. Positive and significant correlation was found between intelli- 
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genseawd total oreativiiy. The correlation coefficient wurketl <!« to 
258 (sig. at -01 lerel). 

2. Mechanical reasoning, eeonomie valtte, rclinions. */4la« and 
porcaptal 8imp*kity“Compl«suty were sigmBcanliy rnttviMm total 
creativity- 

3. Intolerance of ambiguity was negatively currcl-ued to toiai 
creativity indicating that the creative engineers h<«l ihs e-»p.ictty to 
tolerate inconsistencies and conlradictioms and were crmhttiahle wMh 
the amhiguotts^ approxinutte and unoertaiOk However, the cotreMtion* 
coefficient was insignificant. 

The restllts of the multiple regretsba analysts twittMUeil the 
following: 

1- The single best predictor of creativity was intellsgctiCtt, lb® 
setiond and third factors in order of imporlnnoe were rdigiows v dne and 
economic value. Multiple r between criterion! variable aJid mifflJi- 
getidd^ religious valne, economic valoe, simplicity-compkaity alw 
found significant. 

a. Varimax rotated factor anatysis yielded five facton-, )ia»e!y. 
intelligence factor, values factor, factor of religious value, a »iy|j-it»c 
factor and the factor of openness. 

ThMe intellectfve factors seem to be necessary bwt nm 
ingredients Of creativity sfnce they function not in Ivoktioa, hot rather m 
rcfsttlon to a total personality system of needs, attitudes, tnotiv-awnji. 
vdfiie'Si goals and eimotiods. The styfistfe, motivational amf pertninalny 
chatacferlktii^ airing with cognitive factors, thwefore, t»per.ite .nil jJujKur* 
tahf detetminantsf In the realkatian of creative poterjtmlitte oi 
engineers. 
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Effect of PatenW Oeprivathn on Personality Adjustment 
(With Special Reference to the Denotifled Tribes of U.P,) 


MtlHlJ. Aua? KtUN 

Psy:hologl$i, Cnetic Unit, Dgpttrimm of Pedlotrics 
All India iMtliule of Medical Sciences, New Delhi 


n 

XVbcbnt trends In scientific researches have shown 
tremendous interest in the area of deprivation. The term 'deprivation* 
is a multi dimensional concept as indicated by various social scientists 
such as ! 'socially disadvantaged*—Haviuglmrst (1964) and Dcutch et al, 
(1968), ‘pgycholuiitMlly deprived’—Kirk (1958). 'euluirally deprived’ • 
Riessman (1962),‘under achievers’ and ‘educationally deprived'. This 
is a general term covering n number of different stimulus ranging from 
partial to complete deprivation. Thus, a child is deprived even though 
living at home of his parents or permanent parents substitute is ungbie 
to give him the affectionate relationship that children need. 


The StBdy 

The purpose of ibis study was to investigate the differentta of peiv 
sonaiity variables like adjustment, intelligenoe and academic sjohieve- 
meat among tribal (deprived) and parental (undeprived) chiidyrto. 
The following hypotheses were thus laid down : 

1. There is no significant difference in the adjusiment of the 
parontally deprived and those who are not parentally deprived, 

3. There is no significant difference between the levels of adjwt* 
ropt of parentally deprived and undeprived children. 

3, I'hcre is no significant difference between the main trsas of 
adjustment of parentally deprived and undeprived children. 

4, There is no significant difference between the level# pf 
menl of the partially and fully deprived children. 


’Thesis subftiiliod to Agra University (1473) 
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5. There is no signiflcanl diiference ijelwcer* ihe acbfeveflwBt 
scores of the parentally deprived and undcprived children, 

6. There is no significant difference between the adj*!«imep| sewes 
and general mental ability scores of parentally deprived and 
undeprived children, 

7. There is no significant difference between lb'* adji»%ifnent scnrfs 
of rural parental group children with that of wtbsn p<»rrmail 
group children. 

8. There is no significant difference between rural STOn-pafenial 
group children and urban non-parental grrup childtcts in r«- 
pect of adjustment scores. 

9. There is no significant difference between male and fentak 
' children in respect of adjustment scores, 

Th^mpte 

A sample of 670 students coo.sisting of children (mslr and female^ 
ranging from Class Vltl up to intermediate standard fCla-ys, Xltj of the 
age-group 13 to 16 were selected from the government A<ihfamdyp« 
schools and other schools and Intermediate colleges ol U P. Keeping In 
view the sampling design, slratlflcd cluster method sampling was consb 
dered for the present study. 

Tools Used 


For measuring the adjustment of the children Millars revtfed 
adjustment inventory (Hindi version) was used. The tool is chidBy 
meant for discriminating well adjusted students from poor adjosied one*. 
There are four areas in the inventory which provides Mparnle rnelisorei 
of adjustment, viz, home adjustment, social adjustment, h«altb|emotionfl 
adjustment and school/college adjustment. The reUabllHy of ib® mveo. 
tory by spht-half method was +,94, For measuring intelligence, 
group test of general mental ability was used, ft* valWity wofed 
between +.50 to +,78 respectively. The rcllabimy eoeffldml came » 
+.932. Academic performance of the children was determteed on the 
basis of half-yearly examination scores since annual eMininaiion 
were not available at that time. 


Main Findings 


Wide defferences have been observed between 
children. The main findings of the study are ; 

m 


tribal and jwnefttoJ 
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1. li has been fuuiTcl that the cniicul ratios arc significant at .05 
anti 01 level of >i inificance in respect of total adjustment scores among 
parental group children (pQcl and non-parental group children (Hpacj, 

2. CR'h were significant within urban pac (male) at .05 and .01 
levels hut there was no sipnificanl difference among 13 and 16 years urban 
EOr (male). Similarly, within rural poc (m.ile) .significant differences 
arc found among 13 and 15 years ( 01). But in rc.spEct of the children 
in v.ifious age range no .sipnifieant differences were found within rural 
poc (male). While, m the same group (rural par male) in respect of 13 
and H, 14 and 15, )3 anJ 16, 14 and 16, and 15 and 16 years, respec¬ 
tively, no .significant differences were found. 

3. In respect of urban vac and rural poc .significant differences 
(.01) were found among female children in various age ranges. 

4. In NPGC of male children ck’s were found significant at .01 level 
but 14 and IS years (male) npoc were not found significantly different on 
the basis of adjustment scores. 

5 III rcspjct ofNPoc (female) of different age levels t's were 
found significant .It ,O'* and .01 levels but among 13 and 1.5 years and 
14 and 15 years no significant differences were found within NPoc 
(female). 

6. In respect of grade-wise* adjustment scores amongst poc and 
NPOC significant dififerenecs were found at .01 level while between 13 
and 14 years in respect of D grade and 16 years in C grade, respectively, 
no significant differences were found. 

7. Younger and elder group.s' (poc and woe) children in respect 
of C grade of adjustment were not significant, 

8. Significant differences at .05 and ,01 levcl.s were found on the 
ba»i.s of grade-wise adjuNiment scores among urban male (POC) and Iribat 
male fNi*ar) in various age ranges. While the children of 13 years, IS 
years and 16 years, B, C and D grades, respectively, were not significan¬ 
tly different. 

9. Rural male (POc) and tribal male (npoc) were significantly 
different (at, ,05 .and .01 levels) on the basis of grade-wise adjustment 
scores. While the children of 13 years in respect of C and D grades 
and 16 years in C grade were not significantly Uifferent. 

10. When the children of dilTercnt age levels of urban and rural 
female (poc) were compared with ihe tribal female (npoc) sifnificaai 
differences were found at .01 level. While, in respect of other grades 


*A«ve^ good adjustment, i«*good adjusimoni, Cwsallsfactory adjiislmeat, 
D»-unstt(isractory adjusimeni, Bwyery uosatlsfaclory adjustment. 
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(bclween 16 years urban PQC and rural poc' in C grade rtmi 13 >ra(^ tuul 
PQp in D firaeje) ol adjustment t*» were not sifiufica u 

11. On tbe bails of area-wise* adjusiraenl Ktirci sifniii...ns{ Jjfff 
repce? (,0I) were found among Poc and npoc, 

12. In respect of younger (13 years) and elder (Ih ycdf*i *.h?klfea 
no sigpiflcant differences were found amorg me and MPtJr. Wnsk* she 
children of Jd years pac ascomprred with iJ yan mm vgsafianl 
differences weie fopnd at .01 level in all the areas i>f ajjastmcni sc,*rc< 

J3. When (he grade-wise adjusimciu score-s of the cluWre;} of 
different age levels were compared between panmtly deprived and fulk 

deprived children no significant differences were found at any level of 
sigpificanpe. But the children of 15 years in C grade and 1J ye,u^ m I* 
grade respecUvdy t’s were found significant. 

14. Partially aqd fully deprived children in respect of voumre? 
apd elder groups t-v4iucs were found significant at 01 level m c: oad D 
grades, respectively, but the children of 13 years parti.lly with 16 

S'Cnoi;?e?ifanf“■ 

respeofo, 

Ifi, On the basts ofhigh achievement scores amonafti ptiet an.i 

wpe „ 0 , Z rZi'Zn 

Of eighth and tenth grgde I’s were not significant. * 

urbi, „d »pqcTw: e 

of rural female of eighth grade and 1 . e **'« 

rural and urban female children of tenth fir^d^tV^ **'"'** 

urbanjl/SipTc 

were found signiLant It 

, 21 , In respect of total adjustment acorcr.tm.!”'‘*“'^^**^*‘ 
and urban poc significant differences wore ik.. i™**®**’ rarnl 

ficance, While, no significant differences were rot *1. '!* 
rural and urban pqc and 14 years with 16 year! chTdrem*''*''^” 

and emotional 

IO%i ' 
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22 Oh Ihc basi-vot UrUl adjoslment scores of Ihe dilferent age 
levels among rural and urban ii-ai-patcntul group cliikiren t’s were found 
significant at .05 and .(51 level but the children of 13 .uul 14 ycar.s, 14 
and 15 years and 15 years rural mpqc us compared with uiban neqc t’s 
were not significant. 

23 In lespect of total adjustment score.s of different age levels 
among POC (mule) and NPQC (female) t's were found significant at .01 
level ol sigiiilicancc. 

24. In respect of total adjustment scores of different age levels 
among PQC (urban and rural female) as compared with npqc (male 
children) I's were significant at .01 level while, 13 years NPGO (male) and 
16 years rural POC (female) t-ratio was not signicifiant, .similarly, 16 years 
NPOC (mate) and rural POc (female) i-valuc was not significant. 

25 In tespect of KPOC male and female children of different age 
levels an the basi.s of total adjustment scores t-ratios were .signicant at 
.01 level while, amongst 16 years male and female t-ratio was not 
significant. 

26, In respect ol total adjustment scores between male (POC and 
NPOC) and Icmalc (PQC and NPOC) children, cr wcie significant at .01 
level of significance. While, among 14 and 15 years and 16 years 
differences were not found significant, 

27. In order to compare the findings with orphan children in 
respect of total iidjustmcnt scores a sample of 50 children (13*16 years) 
were also included in the present study. It is an incu'cntal sludy to com- 
paie the orphan children with tribal children and parental children on 
the basis ot adjustment 8core.s. ft was found that there are significant 
differences between these groups (i.e. orphan and tribal at .05 and 
orphan and parental children at .01 level). 
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A Study of the Analysis and Synthesis of Cmalnily Mmwms 


SOSHMA OULATI 

Ltmtei, Educaitonol P$yclwtogy Unit, NCKPT, MM 


The eresekt investigallon was undcrMfee'n w ,*n aPeaipt 
to analyse the nature oF the abililiei, most «fi«*n irfcrre i !<♦ the 
psychometric measures of creaiivily, In cammm} icrmnwl.'jt)* the 4bi!i« 
tics representative of creative thinking have been tJcrttihfil llitfBcy* 
flexibility, originality and elaboration. Effort W4t njatSc* So ihcw 

through their relationship with certain mca'^urcii of tnleSiniict.c?', pe^^u>' 
nality't6tnpe^amc^t and motivation trait*. Need f*»r 4Uth .10 )r.vc*iiga‘ 
tion arose primarily because there arc a few mdicaliosn o» tin* tei.s.tft,b 
literature that measures currently believed to imltcaie involve 

the major connotations of intelligence or that of pcr¥OflnjiS)i tcmpcr ti?MeM 
or motivation traits The finding, however, in regiird o-* the rxssHt to 
which these types of measures contribute variaiiiuHi urcAiiviiv mMsuw 
are fairly cliscrepent. It is also not known whether crcjiivUy sne^suren rn 
their multiple connotations (as rclevaMl lilerailure ^rc more 

closely related to any of these three kinds of meMUre*, 

Purpose of the Study 

The main objectives of the study were to ascertain and catopare lb« 
proportion of variances attributable to the two lyjxrs of mtelltgence, i.e. 
fluid (Gf) and crystallized intelligence (Gc), certain p«noKaliiy*i«mpera 
meat and motivation traits in contributing to both verbal and fliwral 
creativity. Underlying this objective was an assompiion ihal iti.C 4 *oref 
of Gf, Gc, personalitydemperamcni and motivation wiH wntribttte 
differently to the two types of creativity meaiuret. i.e. verba! and 
Treating all the variables simultaneously within the same theoretical 
frame, the study also envisaged to probe into their underlying faetorwl 
structure. Analysing creativity measures in these two dirt«tions, it wisf 


*rh«sii submtUed to Guru Nanak Dev UnlwreUy els'll) 
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Visualized, would help illumine the nature of the measures designed to 
indicate creativity. 

IJypotheus 

The following specific hypotheses were proposed ; 

1. Measures of crystallized intelligence (Go) will account for 
more variance than fluid intelligence (Gf) in verbal creativity 
measures. 

2. Measures of fluid intelligence (Gf) will contribute mote than 
crystallized intelligence (Gc) in figural creativity measures. 

3. Measures of creativity (verbal and figural) and inteHigence 
(Gf and Gc) will be relatively independent of each other in 
terms of their factorial structure. 

4* Verbal and figural cerativily measures wi'l represent distinct 
creativity factors. 

Mitkodolagy 

Five hundred female students of Class XI drawn from six girls’ 
higher secondary schools located in prban towns of Punjab Stale compri¬ 
sed the sample of this study. Out of the total sample of 300, a sub-sample 
of 100 subjects was reserved for the validation study. All subjects were 
administered six psychological tests for obtaining their scores on oreatf- 
viiy (verbal and figural), intelligence (Qf and Oc), personality and 
motivation trait measures. The tests were ; 

1. Torrance Tests of Thinking Creatively with Words—Form 
A (Torrance 1966) 

2. Torrance Tests of Thinking Creatively with Pictures— 
Form A (Torrance 1966) 

3. Caiicll's Culture Fair Intelligence Test, Scale 2, Form A 
(Caticll 1965) 

4. Humlarn General Mental Ability Test (Hundal 1962) 

5. High School Personality Questionnaire- Cattell 1967, Hindi 
version"-Kapoor and Mehrolra 1967) and four factors of 
Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (16 PP—Cattell and 
Eber 1962, Hindi version—Kapoor and Mehrotra 1970) 

6. School Motivation Analysis Test (smat)— Sweney, Cattell tad 
Krug 1970, Hindi Version—Amir Singh 1974) 
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*■ "Th'e foHowiug'iiaain analyses were earned *>ai ; 

1. Product Motneul Correlaliorii 

2. Slepwiae Multiple Regrejsion 

3. Cross-valid alion 

4. Principal Component Fretor Analysis* 

^JFIndlftgi 

,1, The (jwaraU relative efficacy ol ittfelirgcttcc. sb*! 

motivation measures varied with the two type^of cre invjiy noe-mre^ «,«. 
verbaljund figurat. Verbal creativity measureii werec'intr iturcd more 
by Intelligenpe particularly Oc followed by Of, moiiv-itinn -lod pcr«». 
nality-tomperament traits while flgural creativity mcawfr* cscepi 
ratiop i^ere related more closely Lp certain p<BrS(m.i;55ty';cmpj;r4iJ!em 
traits followed by Of, Oc and motivation mcasurw. The hierarchy 
was not maintained in elaboration. Apparently, %«ta! efalMiraiim* 
seemed to have its own unique priority of deterrmn ant & imply tsf th.tt 
some distinct influences might be operating to ^Iwiw ihcu impKCt t r» 
the mental processes invplved in elaboration. 

The overall finding implies that abiUtica repreientalive af lattiH- 
gence are not equally important in contribuiiog to ereativiiv m a t«»« 
situation as some investigators (Caltel and Butcher .»r«ac4 has 
that verbal and figural creativity measures though u* tap Ife# 

same abilities arc influenced by intelligetiee, per^onalky and (rtotfv^iso i 
indistinct hieurchical fa.-il.ioii Thus cagniaanCt; 4aa;»i be .{(ws* !a ihf* 
different kinds of creativity in assessing the importanaj of wch 
fpr creativity even within the psychometric context. 

Another Interpretation pertaitiiog to the differential rote of intelk 
gence, perspnality and motivation in creativity Of two Jypcicoitltl b* tb il 
their relative importance may vary in real life creativity in dwetm 
fields, say, scientific cieutiviiy or artistic cieativitv. There t*!. 
some evidence that different types of ctntcmv to which crealk-r wrntal 
processes ate involved, have an impoitant bearing in cievittvf! pc»pte til 
differept kinds. 

j ^ 2. Some variance operating in creativity meawre* was frtUf'tl lo 
be-linked with the abilities represe t.iiive of inicfligcr'te (at bv 

psychometric tests) implying that intelligence lo pf^- 

requisite for creative thinking B.it taking tven the tisi,hc*i v.iim, »d 
multiple R ( 45). it may be plausible ui say that k*«^ than even i‘nt> quar¬ 
ter of variance of a paittcular measure of fotdlfgenc i in « crediiviiy 
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measure may iiol be constmei lo doubt the usefulness of creativity tests 
nr a creativity measure. The viewpoint fWallach 1970, 

Oglelrce «nd lljlaki I??."?) lint creativity measures aie es.sentially the 
measures of inteiligerjce was thus clearly invalidiited by the present 
evidence 

3. Snrar variance of creativity measures wa.s found to be mediated 
by the abilities reprs^tentative of intelligence particularly verbal compre¬ 
hension and verbal reasoning in verbal creativity and ligural reasoning 
in figural creativity. This overall mediation was. however, relatively 
less noteworthy in the case of ftgur.il creativity. The argument that 
creativity involves intellifencc needs to be qualified by the observation—• 
What kind of creativity 7 What kind of intelligence ? Lack of .such 
diHtinction may often plague efforta to properly interpret findings con- 
cernine crn.itiviiy-intiplu'rence relationship 

4. As expected, verbal creativity measures were contributed to 
more by Gc mcisures while figurat creativity measures were attributed 
to more by Of indices but there was not much difference between the 
variances of both Of and Qc in figuml creativity measures except In 
elaboration. The finding was internreted both in terms of the differen¬ 
tial oxprc-«sion of hemispheric specialization and also on the basis of the 
extent to which parfopmance on verbal and ftgnrnl creativity measote® 
have or do not have the advantage due to extensive acculluniion 

The evidence of relatively closer bond between Gc and verbal 
creativity seemed to suggest that verbal creativity being influenced more 
by cultural factors can perhaps be nurtured through cultural manipula¬ 
tion. No clear-cut evidence was obtained for relatively clorerassociation 
between figural creativity measures and Gf (except elaboration). This 
would seem to leave the matter doubtful whether constitutional proces¬ 
ses arc more imponant in figural creativity although (he cultural 
vulnerability of such measures ia also not ruled out. 

5. The results of factor analysis revealed that creativity and 

inteltigcacc constitute distinct factors relatively independent of each 
other. The evidence brought to bear on the .study thus .seem to point to 
an irap<*^®l'^® incorporating relatively newly divcnvcred creative 

functiom joio any conception of human intellectual poietilial whatso¬ 
ever. 

6. Synthesis of creativity measures into two unified and cohesive 
modes of expression confirmed the roultifaciorial nature of cr^livity, 
specific creative functions being lied to specific media of expression, say, 
verbal and figural. 

7. Although measures of creativity were contributed to by certain 
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personality-lemperament and taoiivaiiaii trails feiti sums *»t shera cwaW 
be visualised os closely congruent to any of the fwr*’.oi4lit>'~tetfipEfa}»wt 
and motivation traits employed in the pre«nl 'lady fherr were so 
indications of justifying the conicniioa that creatmiy w« mw|« 

the major connotations of temperament .smt mntivato'n riierote#f 
temperament and motivation had been found to be that %4 or 

debilitating the mental processes operatini in the two type* t4 cfcativjiy 
meg^uces. 

8. The magnitude of total variance aunbufed to by the iodf«s 
of Gf, Gc, personalily-temperameni and ra'viivaiion utiOa wai h;p|jcr a 
all the measures of verbal creativity than in figurai crwtivrty motsum 
eacept elaboration. Among the measures of verbal anil tigural eresttvMy^ 
verbal originality and flgural elaboration involved the van.locc’^ of Of, 
Gc, personality and motivation to a greater extent relattve to other 
measures of verbal and flgural creativity. The resuHs of Ef««-vaifda ic« 
revealed a good deal of consistency on a second sample. 

Overall, while creativity measures were contributed tr» by «ri*io 
measures of intelligence cor and Gc), pCTBonabty and motivatuw couW 
not be attributed primarily to any of these kinds of ntravurev The 
evidence thus to some exeat upheld the dtsiwci naiure of cfcaiivity 
measures in psychometric tests as analysed in the pfmnt atody. Q 
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Progress of LUmcy durhg 1951-80 


JlTr«!>KA KWMAH SfNHA 

AttltUmi Director, Plreclorote of Statistics and Evatmiton, Patna 
Ahchala K.wma«j 

Lecturer, PeparlMful of Statistics, Patna University 


ONBortbc major problems faced by India after the 
tttlainracnt of independence in 1947 was the prevalence of maw ilUte- 
acy, The national leaders who chose democracy as our political creed, 
clearly foresaw that the SHccess of democratic institution lay in cover¬ 
sion of low literate nation into that of high or full literate nation and 
with that goal in view they promised to abide by the Article 45 of the 
Constitution which read : 'The State shall endeavour to provide, within 
a period of ten years from the commencement of the constitution, for 
free and compulsory education of all children until they complete the 
age of fourteen years'. In persuance of this direction, all states intro¬ 
duced free education for the children in the age-group <S-1I and except¬ 
ing Orissa. U.P. and West Bengal, it is also free in the age-group 1M4, 
However, the ambitious pledge of the constitution-makers is yet to be 
fuihikd because of many socio-economic barriers. 

In Ibis paper an attempt has been made to evaluate the results of 
out achievement on the literacy front on the basis of data avaffable in 
1951, l9St and 1971 census and the other various publications of illte 
denlrat and state governments. The census publication mide it possible 
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to assess the progress of literacy up to 1^?) 3ceor4)j)|r furni'iiihanif^ 
malc/female categnrizftlian and ,il«» at ?oeiai Si-Or frvrh. 'riie<>|fcsi 
publications emhled to rstiraale the trend of the 4ari»!« thg 

subsequent years 

Concepts and DefinMons 

Unlike many statistical terms in whreb %iMU 4 td% »tt enlief 
developed or not strictly adhered ft* in Iridia, she cofUTft* M istrracy 
all the census showed remarkable anifarmity wlnth ^aloUlrs m atteap 
to compare the census figures. The concept is r 


A person who can read and write wat cniwidere f m }iterr?te. 

The test for reading is the ability to rend tf«¥ ttmple hMrs 
either in print or manuscript The lest for wrrftwg n the 
ability to write simple kttm 

The literacy rate is generally defined m the pcrceoiaie of hferaft 
persons (as per definition above) in the total pofmlatton, t,«. 


Literacy Rate 


Number of lilefatcsx lOO 
total popiilaltoji 


But the literacy rate is often computed afier excludiftf (he pwpuktioa 
lUoder S years of age, in which case it ts Mltedl the h(cr«cy rate, 

which may be expressed as .* 

f , , , 

' Effective Literacy Rate* ^Num>f of Hterwes 

. ! Total population of 5 

• years an d above 


frogrm of I4temy 


Cohceptably the 1951, 1961, and 1971 census data no |,|fwy m 
comp„.ble butHcl, w„,rbnl,l«l cl„„c.ehMic .,r 

ensus did liot cover Jammu and Kashmir and KURA ihr IW 

census a Moreover, OT 

lltelacvon com^arstL'h «^^'^*** 

tprial coverage\etwB!ii chang« in Incrfr 

,pnal coverage between census data. The adjuited 
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able ilatd uu absolute level of htersilc population are given in Table 1. 
The figures lor literates in f9gU wcic obtained by taking into account the 
enrolment figure in elementary and secondary education, with proper 
adjustment tor wastage (see Appendix). 


TABLE 1 

LITERATE POPULATION (in millions) 



mi 

1961 

1971 

I QUO imtUmoied) 

Male 

4S.6I0 

77.388 

112.043 

148.266 

Ferrwlc 

ii.e.-;! 

27.505 

49.372 

73.628 

Toial 

59.261 

101.893 

161.415 

221.894 


.ynarceit: U) Ce»w 0 /Im/fo {19S1,1961,1971) 

(in Mh. i9V-n, Mia im 


It can be seen from Table 1 that nearly 162 million per.sons were made 
literate during 30 years of planned development. Though the figure for 
female increased by more than 5.5 times against 3,4 times for male but 
in absolute terms weaker ncx lug.s far behind their .strener counterpart in 
sharing the fruits of educauooat development. This is revealed by nearly 
60 million increase in female literates against nearly 103 million increase 
in male literates. 

The increase In abstduie literates itself does not reveal the true pro- 
greas a# it does not take into account the growth of population during 
census decade. To take care of population growth literacy rates are 
usually defined as the percentage of literate persons at a point of time. 
But the population of children in the age-group 0-4 years cannot be e:k:po- 
sed (0 the definition of literacy, the rate calculated in this maimbr has 
to be adjusted for the population In (he age-group 0 4 to truely reflect 
the literacy level. This is met by ‘eflfeclive literacy rate’ defined 4s the 
percentage of literate in the age-group Sand more at a point of time. 
The effective literacy rale is presented in Table 2 for both the senes. 
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TABLE 4 

effective literacy rate by sex 



1951 

mj 

im 

IfM (ttfltmite!) 

Male 

28.6 

41,3 

45.99 

49,37 

Female 

9.2 

13-7 

21.97 

27,19 

Total 

19.2 

28.8 

M.45 

m.n 


It is evident from Table 2 that literacy level of cither $05 progrcs* 
sed considerably during 1951*80, However, the rate of progresi has 
been uneven. If the difference of effective literacy rate in 1951 and 
1980 be defined as the index of progress made during the spati of nearly 
three decades, this index works out to 20,8 for male and IS.O f{*r frtuafe. 
This indicates that justice is being denied to fair sex by patting on the 
average 15 per cent more stress on strengc sex literacy, though their 
literacy were three times more frequent than fair sex in 1951. 


RuralrVrban Dijfferentlatlon 

The growth of literacy id rural and urbair areas is siiictied from the 
census data during 1951-71 and the estimated figures in i9g0. The liter¬ 
acy figures are tabulated for the census from 10 per eeiil sample slips for 
•the general population other than displaced persons. The literacy (igura 
for displaced persons are available in a separate brochure. Hie literacy 
figures for rural and urban areas were worked out after adding figures 
relating to displaced persons, As the separate a|e*disirthuifon of jMrpu. 
lation for rural and urban areas was not available the available ai®. 
distribution for total population was utiliaed to adjust ihc populatloa 
m the age.group 0.4 for the computaiioo of the effective literacy rale. 
Adjustment for territorial changes during nearly the three decades were 
not considered necessary as they affect the results only marginally. 

Rural and urban effective literacy, ratio in 19SM980 are j,at mt in 
Table 3, 
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TABUC 3 

RURAL-URBAN EFFECTIVE LITERACY RATE 



Hural 


Urban 



Mate 

Female 

Mate 

Female 

1951 

21.6 

5.5 

47.7 

26.4 

1961 

32.8 

9.3 

65.1 

39.8 

1971 

39-6 

13.5 

69,8 

48.8 

1980 

■13.7 

19.3 

74.1 

53.7 

Index of progrw 
(1951-80) 

24.1 

13.8 

26,4 

rj.3 


Figures in Table 3 bring out dearly ibc wide gap in rural and urban 
literacy for holli sexes, more markedly for females. Though in relative 
sense, the gap appears to some extent patched up but the index of pro¬ 
gress, which may be interpreted as the measure of the stress pul on the 
literacy of a particular group indicalcs that rural folk females were the 
worst victim of literacy Ignorance during the period 1951-80. In other 
words, the group least exposed to literacy among the rural urban diffe¬ 
rentiation, could not even equally share the attempts made to enhance 
literacy. These statistics point out the need for focussing attention on 
rural areas with particular emphasis on females, 

ZimaJ Dlfferemtatlon 

In a vast country like ours with considerable local variations, the 
global estimate does not reveal the true picture, Education till 1976 
bad been a Stale subject and hence implementation of the policies of edu¬ 
cation has varied from state to state and as such it would be worth¬ 
while to study the literacy situation at state levels. A study at the tonal 
level maybe of help io coordination of literacy programme from the point 
of view of balanced development of literacy levels among zones. The 
1961 and 1971 census has not presented the literacy rate by zones. The 
literacy rale for the year 1951 has been recast for the reorganized bound¬ 
aries of slates and are published in the census volumes. The effective 
literacy rale for the zones worked out by considering the literacy figure 
and the population of age 5 years and above is presented in table 4. 
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TABLE 4 

EFFECTIVE LITERACY RATE BV ZONES 



Zones 


_ mi 

Total 


1960 



’ ■ 

Mai* 

Female 

Male 

Fefittile 

TuMi 

1, 

North Zona 

21.5 ‘ 

67.7 

14.9 

46.n 

16.4 

(21.6) 

36.4 

2. 

Central Zone 

19.3 

3.9 

11.9 

40.31 

155 

tia.O) 

27.9 

3. 

Bast Zone 

29.9 

7.7 

19,3 

48.6 

22.4 

tlfe.3) 

35.6 

4. 

West Zone 

33.8 

12.5 

24.8 

59.2 

33.6 

(21.7) 

46.5 

5. 

South Zone 

33.7 

13.4 

24.2 

63.4 

36,8 

(26.1) 

iO.3 


Flguiea in brackets Indica te the Index of proftrets. 
The composi (ion of zone for this study is ; 


1. Nonh Zone : Putniiab, Haryana, Hiraacbnl Pradesh, Daitu and RajssUtan. 
Tammu and Kashmir baa been excluded as 1951 liiemcy k noi avnlkbic, 

2, Ceiitral Zone ; U.P. and Madhya Pradesh. 

- East Zqne : Bihar, Orissa, W, Bengal, Assam, Manipur and Tripura. N«ga« 
land has been excluded for non-availability of Us population Beure for 1951 and 
N6fA fof its 1951 literacy figure, 

4. West Zone ; Maharahstra and Gujarat. Goa. Danmn and Olu hm bmn excluded 
as he 1961 census did not cover that area and Uadra and Nager Havcli as the 
1951 literacy figure is not available. 

5. South Zone ; Andhra Pradesh. Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Karala. Ureadivc. 
Min coy Islands. Pondichery has been excluded as 1931 literal figure l® »{,( 

BVALllduiCe 


LrL ® ^ I**® 

literacy rate for both sexes throughout the three decades of pJatmed 

south 20tte oecupre* 

thejrst place throiig|iout the span of three decades. The literacy rat® 
zoLs^Th improvements during 1931-80 in diLrcEt 

to first In'rn'cT r'h h « ^^51 

while the rank: of went proifMS being 2d.l 

wmie the ranlc of west zone has shifted from first to second Dosition 

ovyipg to relat^ely Ip^er value of the index of progrm. The r!2 or 

Ota ,on,. i„e :;,,.L7u‘J 
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point*! out Ui the desirability of stepping up literacy programmes in 
north, central and east zone*. 

Stale DWmnttaitm 

The effective literacy rale figures for 1951 and estimated figures for 
198(1 wi h ihrir rcspccltve stale wise ranks in 1951 and 1980 are indica¬ 
ted in Table 5. The literacy rate can be regarded as a variable which 
varies over space and time. Two .statistical mcasures—fO Rank corre¬ 
lation between 1951 and 1980 ranks, and f/f) Deviation around ,'tlMntlfa 
value for 19SI and I980~were calculated to facilitate interpretation of 
data. They are also shown in Tabic 5. 


TABLE S 

t.ITPRAClY RATH BY STATES 


Mnk StaffIVnImi Effedivt Ufrracy 

Index of 

Ronk In 

In 

Tfrrllory 

Rote 


Progresf 

19^1 

jm 

I9SI 

mo 



1. 

Keralft 

46.0 

74.3 

38.3 

1 

2. 

Ilclhi 

43,4 

70,1 

26,7 

2 

3, 

Amlamtto & Nienbar 

29.1 

52,2 

23.1 

3 

5. 

Tamil Nadu 

23.5 

49.6 

26.1 

7 

7, 

Ciuiftral 

26.1 

44,7 

18.6 

5 

II. 

Mfttilpur 

12.9 

39.1 

26.2 

16 

6. 

Mnharashlra 

23.6 

48.3 

24.7 

6 

8. 

Wttfl llef)®al 

27.1 

42.4 

15.3 

4 

H, 

Assam 

20.7 

38.2 

17,5 

9 

10. 

Kamaiftka 

21.8 

41.7 

19 9 

8 

9. 

Punjab 

17.2 

42.t 

24.9 

12.5 

3, 

Luceadive, Minicoy 

17.2 

56.2 

39.0 

12,5 

15. 

Omsft 

17.7 

33.6 

17.9 

10 

17. 

Andhra Pradesh 

14.8 

31.4 

16.6 

14 

13. 

Tripura 

17.6 

38.4 

20,8 

11 

20. 

nihar 

11.7 

26.5 

14.8 

15 

16, 

Nagaland 

11.8 

31.6 

21.8 

18 

19. 

tl,P. 

12.2 

26.9 

14.7 

17 

12, 

lllroaehal Pradesh 

8,7 

38,7 

30.0 

21 

18. 

Madhya Pradesh 

10.1 

29.4 

19.3 

I9,5 

21. 

Rjjaathan 

10.1 

24,6 

14.S 

i9J 

22 . 

Sikkim 

8.2 

21.8 

13.6 

22 


Alt Tndfa 

19.2 

38,3 

I9.I 


(t) 

Rercentwe Deviation around 






all India value 

52 

36 



(11) Rank eorrslatfOB betwew 






1980 and 19SI rank 

88 

““ 
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It can be seen from Table 5 that literacy rate m the stales of 
Madhya Pradesh. Orissa, Assam, Bengal, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar. Naga- 
land, U.P., Sikkim and Rajasthan are lower than the all-India rate and 
hence special attention may have to be paid in these states in stepping up 
literacy, Kerala occupied the first place and Delhi the second In respect 
Ojf literacy during these three decades of planned development. The 
lowest literacy among the Indian States is recorded in Rajasthan. An 
examination of their index of progress, which is of special intcrMt in 
evaluating t^ieir proformance during 1951-80, indicates some u«ful 
results. The index of progress for India is 19.1. A five-point scale has 
been constructed for measuring the progress of literacy in various states. 
We assign the remarks vary good, satisfactory, poor and very poor 
accordingly as the index of progress was more than (19.1*31.5J 
[(19.1+i 3) to 19.1+2 9)], [(19.1-i3) to (19.1 + 1?)]. [19.1-1?) to 
(19.1-= 2)], less than (19.1—2 8), which is presented in Tabic 5A, 


TABLE 5 A 

INDEX OF PROGRESS OF STATE 


Index 

mere than 31.5 
22.20—31.50 

16,00-22,20 


6.70—16.00 
Less than 6.70 


Stale 

Laccadive, MInteoy 

Kerala, Delhi. Andaman and Nicobar, Tamil Nadu, 
Manipur, Maharashtra, Punjab, Hlroachal Pradoib 

Gujarat, Assam, Karnataka, Orista. Andhra Pradeth 
Tripura, Nagaland. Madhya Prad<«h 

West Bengal, Bihar, U.P., Rajasthan, Sikkim 
None 


0 .88, which indicates a high association between ranks of these 
or, m other words, the high ranking state in respect of literacy in^lSSO 

mo,.„f,e„a.,ocl.(,d*i,h.hlgl, ,.„k i. IpsV.I.o mv. 

■,« b..r 8?iZ,u"'b 

for .arrowing dawn tb. gap 1. ,i,„go, I 
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State-wise Sex Differentiation 

In this para|ir,ipU, liie associalion bclwcen rank^ and variability 
buiwcen male and female literacy in 1980 is studied. Tlic effective 
literacy rate, rack caticlalian between male and fctnale literacy, 
percemage deviation of male and female literacy around all India value 
are all indicated in Table 6, 


TABX.E 6 

MAIX-FEMALE LITERACY 


Rank of 

StaielUnlon 

Rale la 1971 

Rale In I9S0 

Hank of 

Mate 

Territory 

Male 

Female 

Male Female 

Female 

Literacy 






Literacy 

mo 






mo 


India 

45.95 

21.97 

49.37 

27.19 


1. 

Kerala 

77,13 

6L33 

80.13 

68.34 

1 

1. 

Delhi 

72.55 

55.56 

78.83 

61.25 

2 

3. 

I'ondicbcrry 

66.56 

40.14 

71,31 

44.32 

3 

8. 

Manipur 

53.70 

22.87 

57.62 

25.43 

14 

5. 

Tamtl Nadu 

59.54 

30.92 

60.34 

36.81 

6 

7. 

Andaman and Nicobar 

58.82 

38.29 

62.07 

42.17 

3 

8. 

Maltaraabtra 

39.46 

31.00 

62.27 

34.24 

7 

9. 

Ciujsrai 

53.78 

29.00 

56,12 

33.10 

9 

10. 

W'c^^ Bengal 

49.37 

26.56 

54.61 

29.97 

10 

15. 

Awam 

44.31 

23.32 

49.52 

26.83 

13 

11. 

Karnataka 

48,51 

24.55 

53.63 

29.66 

It 

A. 

Laccadive, Minicoy 

67.33 

36.03 

71.01 

42.22 

4 

16 . 

Orissa 

44.50 

16,29 

49.44 

21.69 

17 

13. 

Punjab 

46.22 

29,91 

49.9! 

34.22 

8 

17. 

Haryana 

44.02 

17.77 

49.01 

21.42 

18 

19. 

Andhra Pradesh 

38.43 

18.32 

42.42 

20.40 

19 

21. 

Bihar 

33.78 

10.24 

39-79 

13.21 

24 

H. 

Tripura 

46.84 

24.84 

49.87 

26.88 

12 

22. 

UP. 

36.69 

12.46 

39.36 

14.54 

21 

12. 

Himachal Pradesh 

50.32 

23.67 

52.31 

24.97 

IS 


Madhya Pradesh 

38.77 

13.08 

41.37 

17.42 

20 

18. 

Nagaland 

39.65 

21.56 

43.66 

23.55 

16 

23. 

Rnjatthan 

33.87 

10,06 

33.76 

12.82 

25 

25. 

Sikkim 

28.52 

lO.tl 

3042 

13.25 

23 

24. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

31.01 

10.94 

33,41 

14.14 

22 

26, 

Dadrn and Nager Haveli 

26.79 

9.50 

28.72 

11.21 

26 

PercenlaBe deviation of all-todla value 



31 

63 


Rank correlation between male and female lUeiacy 


.91 
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It can be seen from Table 6 that rank-correlation worked out to 
91 which indicates a high association between the ranks of male and 
female literacy rate in 1980 among states. In other words, a slate 
having a high literacy for males, by and large, ha# a high literacy for 
females also. The variability expressed as percentage of alMndia value 
work out to 31 per cent in case of males and 3 per cent in case of 
females, which reveal larger variation in respect of female hteraey 
levels than male among states. These statistics point to the need for 
emphasis for reduction of disparity in literacy levels among slates, 
more particularly among females. 


(Conclusions 

The following are the broad findings of this paper : 

1 . < In absolute numbers, the female literate.# have increased by 

five times, as against three tinses increase in case of males during 
1951-80 • 

2 . The effective literacy rate stood at 38.27 in 1980 (male M9,37 
and female : 27,19), Although lileracy among males and remalcs 
progressed during the plan decades, the male literacy moved faster, 
thereby eaiUrging the gap in the literacy levels between two sexes. 

3. There is a wide gap in literacy levels between rural and urban 
ard^s, the divergence being more marked in case of females. 

' 4. The Central Zone and Morthern Zone are below the all-India 
literacy ra.tes in case of botK the aexes whereas, the Eastern Zone is 
below the national level in case of females only, 

5. The rank correlation of literacy rates of states revealed (hat 
there exists a high association between 1951 and 1980 literacy rates. 
Tf|e study has also revealed that there still existed u large variation 
in hteraey levels in 1980, viz, 3 per.oent of all-India value compared to 
52 per cent tin 1951. 

6 . The association of ranks between male and female literacy 
rate in 1980 is also high. The variability is 31 per cent of all-India 
rate for male and.,63 per cent fpr females which fcvetils larger 
variation in literacy level# pf females among stales in the year 1980. 
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APPENDIX 


The etiiire pafwr h 00 (he projected literacy figure, which has hcew 
worked out laktni into ihc following considerations; 

(o) Number of htcraies In 1971 (sex and rcgioni-wisc) 

Chi Ocflih rate prvwleiil during 1971-80 

(t) Remainder of the literates in 1980 of literates In 1971 were computed 
by exposing them lo prevalent death rate 
frl) C/I Total earoiiucjji figure in secondary education during 1971-30 
(recent targets were taken Into account 
(II) Wastage rate in primary education (w) 

Ce) Total No, of iHcrales in 1980 were computed as 
L«R + (I“WyJ'-S+0 

C/> Other sources of education were HOI taken into consideration owing to 
non-availability of any reliable dates. U 
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A Perspective on Non-Forme! Education and NAEP 


Farticipaltpn, Learning and Paoi, Fordhaw. Cofflonweallh Stfcrclarlat, 

Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, SWIY 3 HX. 1980, (ip. 223. Price r £ 5. 


ffon-Formal Education and the NAEP, A.B. Shah and SuanEBLA BhaN. tEdi.). 
OUP, Delhi, 1980, pp. 245. Price : Rs. 63 


P 

X uT TOGjBTHER these two books furnish a perspective on 
uon-formal education including HKSS, The Commonwealtb s'acrciHriat 
publication is the result of the seventh Commonwealth Hducalton Con* 
ference’s recommendation made in 1977 in Ghana, to hold a special 
conference on ‘Non-formal education for development’ eventually held 
at Delhi in 1979 and whose papers form its content. 'The collective 
wisdom and experience of the delegates and resource persons at the 
conference have provided the essential raw material for this book” is 
what Paul Fordham says in the introduction. 

The idea of 'non-formal education’ as distinct from praciice is 
rather new. Until 1970 it had not been defined although Philip Coombs 
did talk about it in 1968, In practice, however, it is as old as the 
family or the tribe. In its modern connotation non»forranl education 
is meant for the drop-outs and the left<outs of the formal system to which 
it serves both as a bridge and an alternative. For Malcolm Adlshe- 
Shiah ‘non-formal education is people's power' but in order that il 
succeeds Kazim Bacchus holds “unless there is massive structural 
transformation in the reward system...N fb will never be folly accepted by 
the general populace and will remain no more than a peripheral activity 
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in *hc field of oducaiton . . hfb is not Ukdy to succeed if its objective 
is to lower the occupational aspirations of the masses to a more realistic 
level, i.e, to make them feel satisfied with the children earning low- 
wages in the traditional sectors. If the politicians push nfb without 
trying for an equitable distribution of wealth, (hey would soon be dis¬ 
appointed to find it rejected by the masses. 

The need is, therefore, to link npb with economic development: 
"It can be seen that this economic improvement before literacy approach 
is very far removed from the traditional literary class, run by a tired 
primary school teacher or a community volunteer." One could also 
start with literacy first but the approach has to be participatory. The 
NFB can have three sets of objectives—(a) the immediate which is 
removal of illiteracy. (6) the middle-range application of‘new’know¬ 
ledge to resolve economic, cultural and social problems, and (c) long- 
range-to provide for life-long education. 

NFS is somehow taken as a synonym with certain kinds of adult 
education, The Delhi conference showed its concern for non-formal 
education giving children and young people outside the school a sense 
of place and purpose in their society. Its purpose should be to provide 
functional skills for personal development, for employment and for 
community life. For young children the emphasis should be on meeting 
basic, social and learning needs related to local social, cultural and 
community conditions, nfb for school-age children tbu.s merges into 
provision for unemployed youth. 

As one advances with defining and refocussing nfb one comes 
across the idea of recurrent education or the 'distribution’ of education 
over the Jife-span of the individual a recurring way. that is, in the 
alternation with other activities, principally with work." Therefore, "a 
move towards recurrent education requires a convergence of formal 
schools and of nfb to a point where the latter ceases to exist and we 
come to think of education as more of an undivided whole”. 

The book edited by A.B. Shah and Sushesia Bhan covets seme of 
the ground already negotiated by Paul Fordham and adds a few signi- 
fleattt areas on its own. All the thirteen papers that form partofthit 
publication contribute to either explaining what nfb is in India or how 
nakp was conceived and launched. In other words, this book provides 
a real view of what is happening under these two schemes. S.Ci. Dube 
concludes that "we arc thus left to face the challenge with aon-fofmal 
methods and channels*’. But the weakness in the form of lack of lit¬ 
erature for the neo-Uterates is quite glaring because this literature is 
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Simply being not written. S.C. ShukU finds a canlradiclion in the 
concept of NEB because "the very process which nrww lrom formal^ 
zation and institutionalization is sought to be either delurnwlim and 
..deinstitutionalized or, presumably formalized and imi.tutumaii/.cd 
diffeieaUy. Paradoxically, in the course of developma usis pr*‘cess. a 
new institutionalization and formalization, however amall, Mems to 
follow". He finds support for his thesis in the Chinese experience. 
,B,G. Verghese laments about Indian planning which has ‘'tended to focus 
on people than on things”, and feels quite sorry why media has not been 
used for education as well as for farming. D.P. Paltanayak pleads for 
developing teaching-learning materials in the regional, preferably local 
dialects if nfe is to make any serious dent in our ina sdiieracy pro¬ 
gramme. “Adult education material cannot be constructed un the basis 
of its ability to fulfil the demands of large-scale printing, fmeed distfi- 
bution of textbooks and easy accounting, the life-styles ol a cur, sum¬ 
ption-centred industrial society, or the technical peroratim.s td highly 
schooled pedagogues, It can only be a cooperative effort in wbnli the 
learner plays the pivotal role.” Amrik singh suggests Hint .« the 
existing structure of higher education cannot be dhsmanikd ' it must be 
made triore functional and more accountable than it is at pre.'icnt". 

Anil Bordia explains the‘how’ and ‘why’ of naep hasidc-s its dis¬ 
tinctive features. “The nabp differs from previous adult education 
ptbgrAmmes m that it provides for adequate administrative and resource 
support and emphasizes need-based curricula and teaching and learning 
materials; but it is unique in emphasizing evaluation and all stages on 
a ocmtinuing basis. All training programmes and teaching and Iciuning 
materials are to be protested, and also subjected to impact .studies. 
BOrdia concludes on a happy note when be cited an Upautshad "great 
achievement one not for those steeped in doubt". 

A.B, Shah fs sceptical of the success of nahp because of the given 
social and political reality of India. The Indian bureaucracy would 
see to it that it fails “in the ostensible interest of preventing the 
development of social and political tensions'*. Also, in a country where 
nearly'half the revenue of the government is spent on the salaries and 
prerequisites of its empolyees, even the little that is accomplished would 
be a remarkable achievement”. In a way Shah countcr-balanceB 
Bordia’s optimism, 

Susheela Bhan’s paper is perhaps the most critical, She cites from 
M. Carnoy and H.M. Levin’s research publication Tfie timfts of 
educational reform (New York, 1976) who demonstrtlc that poverty, 
inequality, prejudice and oppression cannot be eliminated, nor even 
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rciJu.‘t-‘k5, liTfitugh •'‘‘SiKMUonat progidftunes. Levin came lo the conclu¬ 
sion while leviewir.g well-knuwn cilucation and tfnining programmes of 
“The Wisr on P»nef4y*'that education fails to achieve its objectives if 
the> arc i.nectcci tow. n! .sK.-rifig characteristics that derive from the basic 
political, ccdiuunic am! social functioning and structure of a society. 

Mo- Btun docs not agree with the implied assumption in the NAfiP 
(locumciu un.ki review which seems to suggest: that the ignorance of 
(he wc.'k produce^ inequality and exploitation and if one educated them 
they will vinith, Monuji Desai (1977) said, “If we have literacy 
throughout the country within five years, ! think we should have done a 
great task. I would not be so haunted by anything else because then we 
will have laid a firm foun lattnn in this country never to slide back into 
either poverty or ipiMr nice or anythini* else”, This is what Su.shccla 
Bhan would say i, nuu'cnrale and untrue. She is still asking ; (f) Can 
non-formal education fight those with a vested interest in under develop¬ 
ment, given the fact that nfb pro«'rammes arc controlled by them ? (/() 
Can it cure the country of the dependency syndrome Julius Nyercre has 
talked about 7 ((H) In view of the failure of the classical modeLs used 
BO far, cun nfb reverse the direction of such policies and make a clear 
break with the past ? 

Chiira Naik tries to confirm Miss Bban’s doubts when she says ; 
"that in spile of small and big cITorts at educating poor adults over the 
last forty years, the nature of the clientele and its problems have 
changed very little’’. And she regards npb as the only hope and 
demonstrates how commitment lo it resolved problems at three centres. 

Tapas Matttittdar’s Is an academic paper in which his problem is 
more of methodology than of the area of study. For analysing the 
cost-benefit of the nfb programme he would want a rtaiv economics of 
education based on its own capital theory, leading to its own special 
notions of multiple-coal curves, set against a fraomworfc of extra-market 
and non-marketable retorns. 

M.S. Adisheshiah’s forms the anti-thesis of Susheela fthan’s own 
assumptions and Carnoy and Levin’s findings. For him education leads 
lo equality in an unequal society, brings about altitudinal changes and 
helps build Improved public fcader.ship. He suggests that savfnis df 
the formal system be directed m npb as already sUggMted in Tamfi 
Nadu. J.P. Naik ia in agreement with Adkheshtah and would ask thh 
government to allocate more fund.>! for nfh. 
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With these two books already in the market we novr need to lest 
their assumptions and hypotheses than go on discussing this or that 
concept or a model. They provide us with enough material to discuss 
and formulate a workable NPB programme. With all the cautions, 
academic discussion in the field may now be given over to workers who 
still have the Upanishadic faith in their] actions. 


NEERJA SHUKLAi L«»lurer, Non-Formal Bduesilon, NCERT, New Drlls' 
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Basle Needs In Indian Planning and Women In Ihe Labour Force 

The Basle Need I Approach la Indian Pfaming (1980), Pp. 78, Paper, Price : IJ.OO 
Women in Ihe Indian Labour Force (1981), Pp. 137, Paper, Price f SS.OO {^ih 
published by the International Labour Office—Asian EmpJoytnent Programim 
—Asian Regional Team for Bmployraonl Piomotlon, Banglcolc) 


T 

X BE FIRST volume under review contains the proceed¬ 
ings and papers of a seminar on ‘The basic needs approach to Indian 
planning’held in Trivandrum in fuly I9B0. Apart from Ashok Rudra’s 
principal document for the seminar titled 'The basic needs concept and 
its implementation in Indian development planning', which has not been 
included in this volume, three papers were presented in the seminar. 
p.T. Lakdawala in his paper 'Redistributive policies and basic needs In 
Indian planning’ describes in detail the basic needs strategy envisaged in 
the now aborted Sixth Five Year Plan (1978-83) and compared this Sixth 
Flari approach with the approach adopted by the earlier plans in India. 
Lakdawala also assessed the impact of 30 years of planning in India on 
poverty and employment. B.G. Varghese described In his short note on 
Basic needs the false perceptions of planning and development in India 
For example, he rightly pointed out that "Development largely excluded 
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human dcvtfiopmcnt tnui investment in mnn in health, housing, drink¬ 
ing wnltr iind pnmary cducutiim, in ‘equality’ and ’fraternity'—-was 
regarded as a wcsfirc nt sin-i tl service rather than ‘development’ per se. 
Dcvclopmeiu meant ihniRs or areas, not people”. He described how 
the pour never did so well as during oflicially declared famines as 
in 1966-67 at.iS 1971-72. “The famine over, they returned to destitution 
and nc.'dfct”. The other paper in the volume‘The eluding panacea* by 
M.L. D.iniwal.ii eontruns e-ssenthilly comments on Ashok Rudra’s back¬ 
ground paper. Dantwala observes that the modalities of bringing about 
the Social reorpaniztttion as visualized by Ashok Rudra such as pooling 
of productive resources in rural areas, tie-up of employment and deve¬ 
lopment planning, and special schemes such as .small farmers' develop¬ 
ment activities, tribal sub-plans, etc. elude us. The first half of the 
volume running into 33 pages contains an extremely valuable summary 
of the proceedings of the seminar. 

The proceedings and the three papers of a national workshop 
on 'women m th- Indian labour force' held in Trivandrum in 
July 19KCI .irc published in the second volume under review. The 
lengthy paper titled ’’Women in the labour force in India...’by K.C. 
Seal pre*icnts a rnacro-level stalistictil profile of labour force by sex, 
age groups, Industrial category, work status, employment sector and by 
several other characteristics, pooling information collected from several 
sources. The paper deals with various theoretical and empirical issues 
in this context. Seal also makes a critical review of the various sources 
of statistical information on women in the labour force and discusses 
about their comparability and the necessity for coordination between 
several sources like the Nsso and the census. In sectors sensitive to sex- 
based discrimination in respect of job-opportunities, employment condi¬ 
tions, wage rates, etc. Seal suggests that ‘'there should be provision for 
regular monitoring of programmcs/projects’’ which may shed light on 
gross forms of discrimination by sex. 

Swapna Mukhopadhyay in her excellent paper on ‘Women workers 
oflndiat A case ol market segmentation’, focusses her attention on 
male-female earning difTercniials, an important, though not the first, 
dimension of segmentation, and on occupational distribution and occu¬ 
pational concentration of women workers in India. While the paper is 
confined to market segmentation only, extension of the approach to 
labour market discrimination in wages and employment would have been 
interesting. 

Based on a review of the available micro and macro-level studies, 
G. Parthasarathy and G. Gosaratharama Rao in their joint paper titled 
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‘Women in the labour force in India’ attempt to identify iitni explain 
the supply responses of female labour to various employmen t pro' 
grammes, disabilities of female labour in relation to exms to credit, 
inputs and markets in pursuing self-employment and the i3Uef*fclation- 
ship between economic development (or under developmentl and econo¬ 
mic and social status of women in the labour market. The first chapter 
of the volume presents a summary of the proocedin|S of the warkahup. 

The two volumes under review should be of considerable interest to 
students and teachers of economics of plaiming and economics of labour. 
The several papers in these volumes are not only informative, but also 
provide conceptual clarity, Several substantive issues received know¬ 
ledgeable treatment from the authors in these volumes 

lANDHYALA B.G, TILAK, Indian Imillute of Education, KothruU, Pune Ij 
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Relationship of Constitutional Factors to 
Learning Difficulties among 
Primary School Children 


BlNDU PRASAD 
Senior ClSnktil 

Nuffield Cenirt for If ear inn and Si'eech, Ijimdtmt V.K. 


The presieHt meaich h a Uuih of llw rela(im\hif> of leunifn/} difficulties to 
coiisllliflliml facion, iiameh, u%tial peicepiaal deveiopmeni, expicsshr ionpuafe 
dmlopmeni, rlml mJ lerkil iC iueHiml memoiy, midi/ory discriniliteUmi, fine tnolar 
dwiopnuttt and Ime vi%ual motor rmirdinaiton amonn a iampk of primary school 
children from tiro jr/wwl* a/ i isiti’Ulutrali, India. The children of two schools 
are compared for iheir dmelopmenf In dtlferent fumiions, as they are from different 
sociti-economH and edmalional hmkground mi urlnm am! rural condilinns. The 
results shine that the poor er.pfessoY latiguape deiYlapment mid pmiryisunl 
perceptual development iperreptuul mpmsaiionl refute to learning difficulties, But 
poor language development leern’k to he a primary factor I'adinp (a learning 
diffiailiks. /■»)' fft' * hildren coming from upper middle class and cilies, learning 
failure Is assm-iatej with roor lunguage dese/opmenf. ly/iile fur the children fttuii 
low ml middle Sftfloniconiumc pumps ml cillages, in addition to poor language 
development, poor viiuo/ perceptual development is also found to relate to learning 
difficulties. 


T 

*N INDIA, Study uF the reasons fur children’s learning 
problems have either been ijenored or only few variables emUributing to 
learning proces!,, like M»cii>-ceonumic background and moiivational 
factors have been studied. There is a need to look at childfen'!i learn¬ 
ing process from biological ptnnt of view, Study of constitutional factors 
to learning h still at an earlier stage, It is important to identify the 
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relationship of constitutional factors tu learning and Understand the 
process of learning itself. Such understanding Will give the adequate 
tool to teachers for diagnostic work, and also prevent them from saying 
“he is lazy” or “he is failing because of his family background, his 
brother is also like that”, etc. etc. 

The constitutional factors which have been identified or con.sidercd 
significant in the process of reading include : inlelligcncc, fine motor 
coordination or minor neurological .signs and higher cortical functions. 
These functions consist of factors such as perception, memory, attention, 
symbolic thinking, etc. High relationship of iQ tu academic achievement 
is a known fact, Howevei, iq is also known to correlate with .social class, 
race, degree of urbanization, family size, instilulionali/alions, income 
(Deutsch 1964, Lessci J963, Anastasi 195K, Klirihcrg 19J5. Lee 1951). 
In other words, iq varic.s with experience and that social I'.ictors do affect 
level of inelligcnce (iq score), The second conslitutioiuil factor as.soci- 
ated to learning difiicultics lias to do with abnormalities of the ‘extended' 
neurological examination which lead to diagno.sis of ‘minimal brain dys¬ 
function’, The term ‘minimal brain dysfunction’ is used in relation to 
those children who have atlcast some 'soft sign'abnormalitie.s demons¬ 
trable objectively. 

From the findings of the dilfercnl researchers (Prechtic 19b2, Peters 
et ah 1975, Rutter 1973, WollT and Hurwitz 1973) it appears that there is 
some association between learning diiricultic.s and incie.ised incidence of 
‘soft sign’. But as yet there is no ovcrwhelinmg evidence for the 
existence of specific syndromes. It must also be noted that many, ap¬ 
parently normal children, have abnormalities of ‘.soft signs', It is 
possible that ‘soft sign’ abnormalities exist merely as u danger signal that 
‘something’ is wary in the brain. ‘Soft sign’ cannot be directly taken as 
causal Mere presence of this does not explain why a particular child 
cannot learn. 

The third category of constitutional factors concerns with defects 
in highei coitical functions, c g. perception, memory, attention, .symbolic 
thinking, etc. There arc a number of dilficultics in studying the relation¬ 
ship between higher cortical function,s and learning dillicultics. The 
reasons being ■ {i) Higher cortical functions are not properly defined or 
that theie are different opinions in the definition of cortical functions. 
{if) Different authors present different theoretical modes to explain learn¬ 
ing and thus they emphasize different higher cortical functions as being 
crucial in the process of learning. 

Instead of listing different theoretical models and different factors 
which theoreticians have studied and considered important in the 
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problem of Iciirninp difliculties, rese.iich results on the main higher 
cortical functinttv (perteption, memory, language and attention) will be 
discussed in (his paiser. Researchers have studied a nuinhcr of funclinns 
under the title rtf‘visual perceptu.il factors’, c.g. visual discrimination, 
perceptual oig.ini^’ation, lonn consl.mcy, figure ground perception, vi.s- 
ual memory, etc, longfellow and Freeman (197d) reviewing the rela¬ 
tionship between the reading disability and perceptual defects stale that 
on the basis of the available research it is very dilhcult to eonclude that 
there is a positive reiatinnship between the two. Only a few studies have 
controlled for age. ly and other factors and then only moderate correla¬ 
tions coeflieicnts with reading are found. On the other hand, there arc a 
number of studies which find no correlation between the two. 

The relationship ofvisu.il perceptual factors, in particular percep¬ 
tual orgaiii/alion and visual memory, iri learning dilliculties is also 
exantined in this research. The other purpose for studying the relation¬ 
ship between the pi.‘rccplual factors and learning diflteullies is to see the 
correlatinnship between perceptual factors and socio-economic factors. 
In the U.vS. it IS shown that black children perform belter on visual 
perceptual tests than on the tests of verbal areas, while the middle class 
white children iwrforrn well on both these are.is. 

Deficiencies in audiltiry perceptions have also been cited by some 
theoreticians ns reasons behind reading dirficullies. However, auditory 
perceptual dillicullics (.ludilory discrimination, auditory memory, .sound 
blending), when present, do not always lead to poor reading, and not all 
poor readers have their dilficultics explained by poor auditory processing. 
Many good readers score poorly on tests for auditory perception, 
and some poor readers score well. In the present rc.search children arc 
assessed on auditory discrimination and short-term auditory (verbal) 
sequential memory. 

Diffleullies in language development is considered by .some to be 
responsible for the reading problem. Language pathology includes 
delayed acquisition of speech, articulation problems, inability to recall 
the namc.s of people and <ibjccts (dysnornia), c.xprcssivc aphasia including 
using wrong words (p-iruphrasia). inability to use cmreet .syntax even 
though one ‘knows’ correct usage and can reeogniite errors (syntactical 
aphasia), and receptive aphasia, which refers to difficulty in comprehen¬ 
ding the spoken word. 

Several studies find an association between delayed acquisition of 
speech and reading problems (Ingram 1956. Rutter 1970). Ingram found 
evidence of articulatory apraxia, dysnornia and receptive aphasia in 
children having reading problems. Rutter also finds a signiacant 
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correlation between reading retardation with poor complexity of language 
and inadequacy of description. Many reading specialists have noted 
anomic quality of expressive language of many dyslexic children. Jensky 
and Dehirsch (1973) have proved that a test of naming is the first among 
five most significant predictors of reading progrcs.s, 

In conclusion, language pathology like dysnomia, difficulties in 
receptive and expressive language is found in children having reading 
difficulties. In the present study development of expre,s.sivc language at 
the full sentence level and at the one-word level is studied. The lest for 
receptive language m Bengali is not available and adaptation of any 
other test in Bengali was not possible due to limited time, thus recepetive 
language is not studied in this research. 

The word 'hyperkincsis’ or 'hyperactive' i.s often used for children 
having learning problems. The reason for this is that lhe.se children are 
often very active and distractible and do find it difficult to pay attention. 
It has been recognized that assessment of attention is extremely difficult 
as a result this factor is not studied in the present research, 

The relationship of some of the con.stitutional factors discussed 
above to learning difficulties is examined by taking a .sample of primary 
school children from two schools (Shiksha-Satra and Ptuha-Blvavan) of 
Visva-Bharati, Bengal, India. The two schools have the same educatio¬ 
nal philosophy but the children come from different socio-economic and 
educational backgrounds. In adclilioii, Shiksha-Satra children come 
from the villages around the area and the Palha-Bhavan children arc 
from cities, This enables a comparative study of learning difficulties 
among children of different .Socio-economic and educational background 
as well as urban and rural conditions. 


Purpose 


Hypotheses 

1, The poor and good learner groups of Shiksha-Satra and of 
•Patha-Bhavan will show differences in the development of the consti¬ 
tutional factors, namely, visual perceptual organization, expressive 
language at one-word and at full-sciUcncc level, verbal and visual 
sequential memory (short-term), auditory discrimination, fine visual 
motor coordination and minor neurological signs. 

2. The Shiksha-Satra and Patha-Bhavan children will not show 
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jiny liin'ercncc in tlic ck\cUipmciit of ihc above-mentioned factors and 
also in inicllittcncc. 

The purjKHc of the above comparison was to examine relative 
importance «tf dilfcrcnt constitutional facUns in the process of learning, 
and also to examine the relative import nice of the right and the left 
hemisphere functions, r c. visual perceptual functions and verbal func¬ 
tions. In adililion. the children of the two schools were compared in 
order to examine whether the children of dilferent socio-economic and 
educational hackgronmi as well as urban and rural conditions vary in 
their development of different functions. 


Measures Uffcd and Operational Definitions of 
Dependent and Independent Variables 

Instriimeiils were selected on the consideration that norms on these 
tests for Indian children arc axailahle. aiul/or that they arc adaptable 
for Indian toiulilions. cAdaptaliou is done by conducting a pilot 
study.) 

Learning DtfTiculties 

Learning dillicultics were assessed by performance on reading. 
There was no staiulardi/ed reading test avuilable in Bengali, therefore, 
children’s reading level was :issc.s.scd on the basis of the ratings given 
by the teacher of Bengali language. 


CognUhe Development {Intelligence) 


Two tests were used to assess intelligence; Ravens Coloured 
Progressive Matrices Test and Piagetian Tests-—Classifictilion and Scria- 
lion. Raven's Test gave percentile score while the Piagetian tests gave 
cognitive developmental stage scores. Two Piagetian tests-—classi- 
fieutian and serialion —were used to assess children's stages in cognitive 
development. Objects from children s day-to-day life were selected as 
ie.sting material, c.g. beads, twigs, balls, coins. 1 he stages of cognitive 
development arc ; prc-opcrational, concrete and tormal. The opera¬ 
tional definUionx of these stages for classification and seriation tests are 
as ronow.s : 
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Classification 

Pre-operalional—Stage I ; The elenieiiLs are coniieclcd with suc¬ 
cessive similarities between one object and the next, While arrang¬ 
ing the objects S changes the criteria. All the elements may not 
be assigned. 

Concrete—Stage II : The child uses all the clemenl.s. There is 
a sub-division of collection but no class inclusion. 

Operational—Stage III ; In clas.sification of element.^ there is 
class inclusion. 

Seriation 

Pre-operational—Stage ICfl) : No attempts at seriation. 

Stage 1(6) : Small uncoordinated series (The 
child arranges elements m sub-series of 2, 3 or 4 elements, winch 
he cannot then put together). 

Concrete—Stage II; Success by trial and error. 

Operational—Stage III ; Success with operational method.s, 

Visual Perceptual Development 

For studying visual perceptual development visual perceptual 
organization was assessed. Visual perceptual organization refers to the 
child’s ability to analyse and synthesize the visually presented material, 
which does not requiie any verbal response, Block design and object 
assembly tests from Weschler Intelligence Scale for Children were used 
which gave scale scores. Norms on Indian (Gujarati) cliildren were 
used m computing scale scores. 

Language Development 

For assessing language development the child’s expressive language 
at one-word level and al fuH-scntencc level was studied. For recep¬ 
tive language in Bengali no test was available, hence, it could not be 
assessed. 

Expressive language at one-word level; Picture Word Articulation 
Test m Bengali language was used to assess the one-word naming 
capacity. This test was constructed on the basis of the Picture Word 
Articulation Test in Gujarati language by the researcher. In this test S 
obtained two scores ; (i) total number of items passed, and (//) total 
number of errors committed. Errors include : 
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Error A ; 
♦Error H ; 

Error C* : 

I-rror D : 

Error E. ; 

Error E' : 

Error G: 


Lting reliction time (more than 6 seconds). 

Eitng reaction time and giving answer without 
prompting. 

Niv answer or wrong answer, and after giving .some 
indirect clue, corning up with the right an.swcr, 
iSlo answer or wrong answer, even after prompting, not 
giving the word. 

Wrong word but very close to the picture, i e. belonging 
to the same class of objects, 

displacement of the word, but eventually giving 
the right word. 

Displacement of the word and also not finding the right 
word. 


Expressive at JuH sentence level; Evpies.sive language at the 

full'sentence level was .issesscd by showing three pictures (10* x 15") 
placed in a specific oidcr and asking S to make a story about what he 
or she secs in the pictures. The theme of the .story is taken from the 
picluic arrangement sub-test of wi.sr, cat and adapted to Indian 
situation. 'Ihcsc iiilervicws were tape-recorded. In the instructions 
Ss were infoimcd with w>hich card the .story begins and with which it 
etuhs. If there was anj resistance on the part of a S, the experi¬ 
menter (E) encouraged him or her to tell the story. The stories were 
rated iiulcpcndcntly by E and a Uengalt professor of linguistics of the 
teacher training department of the university. The following factors 
were taken into cunsidcriuion : (<j) reaction time, (6) continuity in 
thought, (c) vocahulary, (</) grammur and, (e) fluency. The two raters 
discu-s.scd and cturificd the deliiiilion of the five factors before they 
started to rate the stories. 


(a) Reaction Time ; For scoring reaction time a three-point 
scale was used. 

Point 3 : S starts telling the story immediately and finishes without 
further quc.vlioning or S takes some time before starling but finish telling 
the story without any questioning. 

Point 2 : .S takes some lime before starting and at the same time 
needs probing to complete the story. 

Point I : Throughout the period of testing, E has to ask questions 
to the S ill order to gel a response. S also lakes long lime in answering 
questions, 

♦Error II wasliroppcd in the (Inal compufaiion a« the analysis .showed that (here 
was no dilfercnce between Error A and Error B. 
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(b) Continuity in Thought: Continuity in thought was scored on 
a five-point scale. 

Point 5 : S is able to connect the content of the three pictures 
and makes a story. 

Point 4' S is able to connect the content of the three pictures 
and makes the story, However, S leaves out some elements in connect¬ 
ing the content of the three cards. 

Point 3 ; S describes most of the details of the cards, but fails in 
connecting the incidences of the three cards. 

Point 2 ; S describes fewer details of the cards and is unable to 
connect the contents, 

Point 1 ■ S only names the objects in the pictures. 

(c) Vocabulary • Vocabulary was assessed on a five-point scale. 

Points- Varieties of words used, some unusual words are also 

used which are not heard in day-to-day language from a seven-year 
old child. 

Point 4 - S uses varieties of woids but does not use unusual words. 

Point 3 ; Average vocabulary of a seven-year old. S knows 
names of the objects in the pictuie cards. 

Point 2 ; Does not know the correct names for some of the objects 
in the picture cards. 

Point 1 : Very limited vocabulary. Knows name of only a few 
of the objects 

(d) Grammar ■ The five-point scale used jii assessing the gram¬ 
matical structure of the sentence was as follows : 

Point 5 , Multiple complex sentences aie used which have proper 
placement of words and a good syntactical structure. 

Point 4 ; Fewer complex sentences (i.e, compound seiiLenccs) arc 

used 

Point 3 , Simple and correct sentences arc used. 

Point 2 ■ Some sentences are incomplete and short but they do 
convey meaning. 

Point 1 ; Two-word sentences and single words are used. 

(e/) Fluency ; Fluency refers to child’s ability to narrate stories 
without hesitation and stops in-between word,s and sentcnce.s, 

Point 5 : S tells the story without stopping, There is no repetition 
or hesitation. 

Point 4 : In nariating the story S shows some hesitation and also 
stops once or twice. 

Point 3 S stops after describing one card, occasionally also 
stops after speaking two/three sentences. 
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pciiril 2 ; S Mop** fn-lwiwccn vcntenccs. Description of a card 
is done wilh slops. There is also hesitation in speaking. 

Pninl 1 t There are one-word or two-word responses to the card.s 
and S slops almost iifici each word. S also sliow.s great hesitation in 
expreksing his/her thoughts. 

Visual Sequmtia! M^'mory 

Five onc-tnch wooden square cubes were pul in a line with two inch 
space in-between. I: tapped on the culies in a specific order. S was 
asked to tap exactly in the same manner as H. The number of cubes 
tapped and the level of diificully mcreas-ed sequentially. The number of 
items passed gave the score obtained by S. 

Verbal Sequential Memory 

Spencer Sentence Memory Test was adopted for Bengali language. 
Length of the sentences and the complexity of the scnlencc.s were kept 
constant. First a pilot study was conducted on Class II and III children 
for testing the valKhiy of the test. Both the groups showed significant 
dilTercncc in the mean scores, On this test S obtained the raw score 
which got transferred into the mental age. On account of the non¬ 
availability of Indian norms American norms were used in converting 
the raw score into the mental age. 

Visual Motor Coardlnatlan 

Visual Motor Integration Test (vmi) wa.s used to assess fine visual 
motor coordination. The lest required S to copy number of geometrical 
figures. The number of items passed gave a raw score which got converted 
into the age score. On account of the non-availability of Indian norms 
American norms were used in converting the raw score into the age 
core. 

duclltory Discrimination 

Wepntan’s Auditory Discrimination Test was adopted for Bengali 
language. In this icslS obtained an error score, i.e. number of errors 
committed in identifying whether the spoken pair of words was the same. 
or not. 
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Minor Neurological Signs Survey 

This checklist used ni the present research was developed at the 
Children’s Hospital, Boston, USA. 


Sample 

The sample was selected from the two schools of Visva-Bharati, 
Patha-Bhavan and Shiksha-Satra. Patha-Bhavuii is residential as well 
as non-residential The non-iesidential students weic mostly the children 
of Visva-Bharati staif. The residential children were generally from 
cities. Shiksha-Satra is a school for children of villages around that 
area Some of the staff members, particularly of Srinikelan (village 
institute), also send theii childien there. The sample consisted of 
47 childien from Class II (25 from Shiksha-Satra and 22 from Patha- 
Bhavan) There were 12 good learners (6 boys and 6 girls) and 13 poor 
learners (6 boys and 7 girls) in the Shiksha-Satra group. In the 
Patha-Bhavan group there were 12 good learners (8 boy.s and 4 girls) 
and 10 poor learners (7 boys and 3 girls). The children were between 
the ages of 6 years 7 months and 8 years 1 month 

The poor and good learner groups of Patha-Bhavan were matched 
for their age and socio-economic background. So were the good and 
poor learner groups of Shiksha-Satra, However, Patha-Bhavun and 
Shiksha-Satra children were matched for the age but not for their 
socio-economic and parents’ educational background. Approximately 
75 per cent of the mothers of the Shiksha-Satra children have only 
primary education, while approximately 75 per cent of the mothers of 
Patha-Bhavan children have education up to Secondary final or B.A. 
Similarly educational level of the fathers was also higher for the Patha- 
Bhavan children. Theie were 10 children of Patha-Bhavan whose 
fathers had postgraduate degrees while there was not a single child from 
Shiksha-Satra whose father had studied up to that level. There were 
only 20 per cent fathers of Patha-Bhavan children who had studied up to 
Matric, while 50 per cent fathers of Shiksha-Satra children had studied 
up to Matric or Secondary Final level. This shows that the children 
of Shiksha-Satra and Patha-Bhavan schools were not matched for the 
educational background of theii parents. 

Procedure for Sample Selection 

Teachers’ grading in Bengali language for all the Class 11 children 

ID 
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was obtained on tlic basis of which good and poor learner groups were 
selected. Those children obtaining the grades A, B. and C+ were consi¬ 
dered as good learners, and those i»ht.iining the grades D-b, D, and E as 
learners. Inlbimaiion about each o| these children—their birthdates, 
poor mother tongue, past-educational experiences, their parents’ education 
and professions—was obtained from the school register. On the basis 
of this information children with Bengali as mother tongue and also 
those born in the late 70. 71 and the early 72 were .selected. After this 
an attempt was made lt» match the educational and prttfc.ssional back* 
ground of the parents of ‘good’ and ‘poor’ learner group.s children. The 
children who could nut be matched were dropped from the sample. 


Procedarc 

The data collection was done in four sessions. Children were 
tested individually in their schools, tn each session specific tests were 
administered. The order of tests was as follows: .Session I; Raven's 
Coloured Progressive Matrices Test ; .S’c.ssion II ; Block Design, Object 
Assembly and .Sentence Memory Test: Session III ; Minor Neurological 
Signs Survey. Auditory Discriminaliim Test, Visual Motor Integration 
Tc.sl (VMt) ; Sessiim IV : Picture Word Articulation Test (Picture-naming 
Test), Story-telling Test, Piagelian Test and Visual Sct|ucnlial Memory 
Test. Only after administering the tests of Session I on all the children, 
lesl-s of Session If were administered. Similarly. Session III began only 
after completing Session IF, and .so on. This procedure was followed 
to minimize the possibility of communication between children. Unfor¬ 
tunately. Shiksha-Satra children went on vacation after the third testing 
session, hence the researcher visited the homes of these children and 
tested them either in their homes or brought them to the school for 
testing. 


Results 

The results showed that the poor and good learner groups of 
Shiksha-Saira and of Fatha-Bhavan were matched on their intelligence 
and also on the age. The results also partially support the hypothesis 
that the poor and good learner groups of Shiksha-Saira and of Patha- 
Bhavan will show difference in the development of Ute constitutional 
factors. 
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Comparison of Poor and Good Learner Groups of 
Shiksha-Satra Children 

The mean score of poor learner group on the tests assessing visual 
perceptual organization, i.e, on block design (10,307) and on object 
assembly (9.331) was significantly poorer than the mean score of good 
learner group on block design (12.545, t(23) =2.138, p<,05) as well as 
on object assembly (11.2, t(21) = 1.848, p<.05) 

Comparison of performance on the two tests used to assess expres¬ 
sive language showed that while naming pictuies poor learners committed 
significantly more eriors (mean score=15) than the good learner group 
(mean score=ll, t(22) = l 782, p<.05). However, when their one-word 
naming capacity was compared looking into the mean number of items 
passed, the difference in the score was significant only at .10 level, The 
difference between the poor learner and the good learner group in their 
vocabulary, fluency, continuity of thought and grammatical structure 
of the sentences in the story-telling test were not statistically signi¬ 
ficant 

On the other tests, namely, visual motor intcgiation test, auditory 
discrmination test, minor neurological signs survey, the verbal and 
visual sequential memoiy test, the differences in the scores of the poor 
and of good learner group was not statistically significant. 

Comparison of Poor and Good Learner Groups of 
Patha-Bhavan Children 

The results show that the poor leainers’ development in expressive 
language at the one-word and full-sentence level was significantly poorer 
than the good learners One-word naming capacity assessed by the 
picture word articulation test showed that the mean number of the pic¬ 
tures named (37) was significantly lesser than the mean number of pic¬ 
tures named (41) by the good learners (t(19) =2.698, p<.05) and they 
also committed significantly greater errors (12,6) than the good learners 
(8 45) while naming pictuies (t(19) = 1,969, p<,05). 

In the story-telling test also, a significantly greater number of poor 
learners had scored below the aveiage level while a significantly greater 
number of good learner group children had scored above the average 
level This is true for all the four aspects for which the stories were 
assessed, i.e continuity in thought, grammatical structures of the sen¬ 
tences, vocabulary and fluency in expression. The differences were 
significant at .05 level (see Table 1). 
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TA.BLE 1 


RtLATIONSnU* I» nvi! N .St'CC ItSS IN LEARNING AND PF.RFOR- 
MANC'I ON SItm\ - im IMt Tisr ASSESSING EXPRESSIVE 
lANtil’Atil IsrVl lOI'MINT A1 MR I.-SI NrENCE LEVEL 
HIR MIIKSHA-SAIRA AND EOR EAniA-BHAVAN 

tun DREN 


OMfinHiO 

II) Ttiou^hi 

(irammnr 

yitcd/iiilary 

Fliieney 


tifUm 

,4/we 

flehm’ A/w'f 

/JtltlW 

A/jtrt'e 

Below Abme 


/ft r- 

.'I« e~ 

X»t'- Avr- 

Ave¬ 

Ave- 

Are- Ave¬ 


lorri' 

itigf 

lagi’ rajfir 

rage 

raga 

rage rage 

Shiksha-Salra 
Groups : 

Poor Ixarncrf, 

7 

t 

*/ 0 

‘) 

1 

1 

4 

GockI tjjamcri 

4 

4 

7 .1 

4 

4 

0 

9 

X* 

1 MS 

2..tl4 

2.1 

I.SO 

3.214 

Palha-IIhavan 
Groups: 

Poor Learner*, 

S 

I* 

5 1 

5 

] 

2 

5 

Good l.carncrs 

0 


» n 

0 

9 

0 

9 

/* 

7,.Wf,* 


11 25» 

4.2* 


♦P < .05 


In other areas of development, namely, visual pcrsccplual develop¬ 
ment tests Cblock design and object assembly), vmi, verbal and visual 
sequential memory test, auditory discrimination test and on minor 
neurological signs survey no diircrcnccs were found between the children 
of the two groups. 

Comparison of Shiksha-Satra and Patha-Bhavan Children 

The mean percentile scores on intelligence test, i.c. on Raven's 
Coloured Progressive Matrices Test for Patha-Bhuvan children (43) was 
significantly higher than the mean percentile score for Shifcsha-Satra 
children (28; i(44)‘'‘52.289, p<-05). However, it could not be concluded 
that PiUha-Bhavan children were brighter than Shiksha-Satra children 
because on Piagciian tests the children from the two schools did not 
show any difference in their cognitive development, The figures in 
Table 2 show that the proportion of Ss at dilferent stages of cognitive 
development arc the same for the children of Paiha-Bhavan and Shiksha- 
Satra, 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF SHIKSHA-SATRA AND PATHA-BHAVAN CHILDREN 
ON THEIR COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT ASSESSED BY PIAGEriAN 
TESTS-SERIATION AND CLASSIFICATION 



In Seriation Test 

11A IIB IIBIHI 

III 

IIA 

In Classification Test 
IIB IIB nil 

III 

Shiksh-Satra 








Group 

Patha-Bhavan 

1 6 

5 

12 

12 

11 

0 

1 

Group 

0 5 

0 

16 

11 

9 

0 

2 


In general Shiksha-Satra children showed significantly poorer deve¬ 
lopment in expressive language at the full-sentence level and visual per¬ 
ceptual organization as assessed by object assembly test as compared to 
Patha’Bhavan children. On picture-naming test, i.c, on the test assessing 
expressive language at the oiie-word level, Shiksha-Satra children had 
passed fewer items and had committed greater errors than the Patha- 
Bhavan children, however, the difference was not significant at ,05 level. 
Spoken stories were assessed for continuity of thought, vocabulary, 
grammar and fluency. A significantly greater number of Shiksha-Satra 
children obtained the below-average ratings on all the above four varia¬ 
bles compared to Patha-Bhavaii children, while a significantly higher 
number of Patha-Bhavan children obtained the above-average score on 
all the four variables The X* was significant at .05 level (Table 3), 

TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF THE PERFORMANCE OF SHIKSHA-SATRA AND 
PATHA-BHAVAN CHILDREN ON STORY-TELLING TEST ASSESS¬ 
ING EXPRESSIVE LANGUAGE AT FULL-SENTENCE LEVEL 



Continuity In Thought Grammar 

Vocabulary 

Fluency 


Below 

Ave¬ 

rage 

Above 

Ave¬ 

rage 

Below Above Below 

Ave- Ave- Ave¬ 
rage rage rage 

Above 

Ave¬ 

rage 

Below Above 
Ave- Ave¬ 
rage rage 

Shiksha-Satra 

Patha-Bhavan 

11 

5 

5.90* 

6 

15 

13 4 

5 16 

8,444* 

11 

5 

3,831 

1 

14 

* 

10 9 

3 IB 

4.534* 


*P < ,05 
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When the children of the two schools were compured after control¬ 
ling for learning success, i.c. the piior learning group of Patha-Bhavan 
ffith the poor learning group of Shiksha-Satra and the good learning 
group of Patha-Bhavan with the good learning group ol Shiksha-Satra, 
the results showed significant difference in the visual perceptual dcvelop- 
fflcnl (assessed by bhrek design as well as object avS.sejnbly) between the 
poor learner groups of two schools and not between the good learner 
groups of the two schools. In other words, it was only the poor learners 
of Shiksha-Satra who showed poor development in visual perceptual 
area. The diH'crcncc helween the Patha-Bhavan and Shiksha-Salra chil¬ 
dren at the total group level in the object assembly score was due to the 
poor learning group of Shiksha-.Satra. having poor vi-sual perceptual 
development. On the other hand, whole of the Shiksha-Satra group 
showed poorer language development in comparison to Patha-Bhavan 
children. 

DilTcrcinccs in the mean scores for Patlui-Bhavan and Shiksha-Satra 
children were not statistically signilicani for the following tests; visual 
motor integration test, minor neurological signs survey, auditory dis¬ 
crimination test, verbal sequential memory test, visual sequential 
memory test and bhKk design (one of the tests asscs.sing perceptual 
organization). 

The hypothesis that Shiksha-Satra and Patha-Bhavan children will 
show difference in the development of all the constitutional factors 
sludied in Ihis research is partially supported as the diflercnecs were found 
only in the development of expressive language and in visual pcfceptual 
organization and not in other areas. 


Dlacussion 

The results revealed that the poor and good learner groups showed 
significant ditference in their scores on tests assessing language and visual 
perceptual development, on rest of the tests assessing other functions, 
namely, vi.sual motor coordination, minor neurological sigms, verbal and 
visual sequential memory and auditory discrimination no dilferenccs 
were found between the good and the poor learner groups, 

In ease of Patha-Bhavan children it was the poor language develop¬ 
ment which seemed to be related to learning dilTicuIUes while in the case 
of Shiksha-Satra children the poor learners showed delay in development 
of verbal as well as visual perceptual functions, as they had scored 
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Significantly poorly on two of the tests assessing visual perceptual organi¬ 
zation 

The above observation indicates that learning difiicultics are asso¬ 
ciated with pool language development. This is shown by the fact that 
the poor learning gioup of Patha-Bhavan had poorer language develop¬ 
ment than that of the good learning gioup. The poor learning group 
of Shiksha-Satia did not show poorer language development as compared 
to the good learning group. However, all of Shiksha-Satra children 
shotved poor language development m comparison to Patha-Bhavan 
children 

The poor and good learner groups of Shiksha-Satra showed diffe¬ 
rence in the development of visual perceptual functions, but the difTcrence 
in visual development was not found among eithei ol the groups of 
Patha-Bhavan Thus it c^n be concluded that poor perceptual develop¬ 
ment ill Itself does not lead to [earning difficulties; it is certainly not a 
primary factor leading to learning difficulty. 

The reason foi poor visual perceptual development fin addition to 
poor language development) among poor learner gioup of Shikshii-Satia 
is that these children may behaving general delay in the development 
of left as well as right hemisphere functions—verbal as well a.s visual, 
Shiksha-Satra children, in general, come from the poorer section of the 
society where there is a higher chance for poor pre-natal and post-natal 
care and malnutrition - in terms of caloiies as well as protein deficiency. 
All or even one of the above-mentioned factors can delay the develop¬ 
ment of the child Unfortunately the data on the indicators of malnu¬ 
trition and delay m the development, i.e. height, weight and the head 
circumference of the child was not collected for practical reasons. 

This raises the question, Why is poor language development a 
primary factor leading to learning difficulties and not poor visual deve¬ 
lopment 

Verbal information is processed m the left hemisphere of the brain 
and visual information in the right hemispheie Reading is a verbal 
task so is the acquisition of languages. Any dilficulty in the develop¬ 
ment of left hemisphere can cause difficulties in language as well as 
reading. Thus one finds that it is the poor language development which 
is primarily associated with learning difficulties and not poor visual 
perceptual development, 

The results have shown that Patha-Bhavan children have signi¬ 
ficantly belter language development than the children of Shiksha-Sntra. 
In one of the tests of visual perceptual development, object assembly, 
Patha-Bhavan children have also performed significantly better. This 
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raises the questutn why should ihcrc be a diircrcncc in the visual as well 
as verbal dcvelupmcnl among the children of two schools ? There arc 
the following three possible exphinalians. 

1. There is a bmlngical base to the problem. In other words the 
Shiksha-b'ulra children have the ussumecl adverse conditions', i.e. poor 
pre-natal and post-natal care and also inulnutrition, which has led to 
delay in the development of their brains resulting into delayed or 
deficient development in dilfercnt functions. 

2. The basis is cnvironincnfal. Poor language development i.s 
highly correlated to low socio-economic biekground, The child from the 
low .socio-economic group has lesser cnvironmciUal input, e.g. opportu¬ 
nity la learn thrimgh books and verbal exchange between the parents and 
the child. Some of the children from Shiksha-Satra who obtained above- 
average ratings on some ol the variables of the story-telling test, grammar 
and vocabulary, arc the children whose mothers have some education and 
fathers have college education. 

There arc two studies (Sharmu 1971 and Ghuman 1975) which have 
shown that scores on performance tests of Wj.st: and Ravcn'.s is affected 
by the environmental factors. Sharma compared white boys and Indian 
boys living in England for a long period ; He found no dilTerencc in 
their scores on block design. Ghuman compared white and Punjabi boys. 
Among Punjabis there were two groups: Those who were living in 
England, called English Punjabis and lho.se living in India called Indian 
Punjabis'. (The two groups t»f Punjabi were matched on their socio¬ 
economic and cultural background and their native village is also the 
same.) He found no difference between the white and English Punjabi 
boys on performance sub-tests of wisr and Raven’s, but the Indian Pun¬ 
jabis and English Punjabis showed dilTcrcnce on these tests. However, the 
English and Indian Punjabis did not .show any ddferenee on Piagetian tests 
on conservation of weight. Indian Punjabi boys were engaged in farming 
so they had experience in measuring, sorting, weighing, but they had no 
experience which would help them in their spatial ability, i.e, the ability 
required to do well on Raven‘.x nnd performance scclicm of wtsc. Thus 
it cun be argued that the ditferenccs between P.ilha-Bhavan and Shiksha- 
Satra children arc due to diiTerences in sociu-cultural factors, 

3. There is a biological as well as environmental base. The child 
is born with poor physiological conditions. The adverse environmental 
conditions add to the problem and the child ends up showing poor 
development in number of areas, 
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Conclusions 

Poor expressive language developnienl and poor visual perceptual 
development (perceptual organization) are found to relate to learning 
difficulties But the poor language development is a primary factor lead¬ 
ing to learning failure. 

For the children coming from the middle and upper-middle class 
and cities learning failure is associated with poor language development. 
While for the children fiom low and middle socio-economic group.s and 
villages, in addition to poor language development, poor visual percep¬ 
tual development is also found to relate to learning difficulties. 

Children having learning difficulties do show adequate development 
in visual motor coordination, verbal and visual sequential memory, and 
auditory discrimination and show absence of ‘soft signs', 

Childien from different socio-economic and perental educational 
background show differ; nces in expressive language development, visual 
perceptual organization and intelligence when assessed by Raven’s test 
and not when assessed by Piagetian tests. 

However, it should be stated that the above conclusions should not 
be taken as final and cannot be generalized for the following reasons ; 
(a) Some of the tests used in the piesent research are not properly stan¬ 
dardized, 111 spile of this the researcher had to use them as no other tests 
in Bengali were available, (fi) The size of the sample for thi.s study is 
rather small (c) The poor and good learning groups of Patha-Bhavan 
were not properly matched on their socio-economic background. 


ImplicBtions 

The results have shown that language development during early 
years play an important role in learning to read. During the early years 
of education emphasis should be given for providing opportunities for 
language development, for instance, providing opportunities for free 
verbal expression, verbal stimulation by activiiies such as story-telling, 
dramatic activities, etc. By suggesting this the researcher is not implying 
that environmental input is a care for the child’s problem, but environ¬ 
mental input does help in overcoming the problem. 
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The Prediction of Creativity 

A Study 


R.P SINGH 

Raja Baiwant Singh College, Agra 


The present investigation ipaj an attempt to study prediction of crcaiivliy from 
adjustment, frustration reactions and level of aspiration. The random sampling 
procedure was used to select 600 male students of classe.s IX and X. Verbal Test of 
Creative Thinking by Melidi, Adjustment liwentory by Sinha and .‘Hugh, J-'rustration 
Test by Cliaiihan and Tlwari and Level of Aspiration Test by A'ha/i and Bhiiigm'u 
were used to collect data. Multiple legicssion eqiialion.s were established anil Rs were 
calculated. The results show that these picdicturs do iwl tend to Influence creativity 
in the same manner, and they do not have .slgiulicanl mulllpic correlallans with 
creativity except in the case of the team of adjustment, aggression and level of 
aspiration. 


c 

Creativity js mankind’s greatest asset. But much of 
the creative talent goes unrecognized Therefore, emphasis should be on 
the studies on prediction of creativity from various correlates to facilitate 
Its early identiiication, conservation and cultivation. 

A survey of related literature revealed that Mackinnon (1962), 
Parlolf and Datta (1965), Hinton (1966), Raycluiudhuri ( 1966 ), Foster 
(I968)i Mishra (1969), Turner ( 1962 ), Nair (1975), Frost ( 1976 ). Dhar- 
Mallappa and Upadhyaya (1977), Kandil and Torrance 

r oIS’^ (^^79) and Asha 

(1980), etc. had studied cicativity in relation to adjustment, frustration 

and level of aspiration, Their inconsistent and inconclusive results 
necessitated the present investigation which was carried out to study 
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(i) predktion id" c'rc.itivity, i.c. to establish regression equations be¬ 
tween creativity as criterion and adjustment, frustration reactions (re¬ 
gression, livalion. resignatio 1 and aggression) and level of aspiration as 
predictors, and (»V) the icl.ilinnship b.'twceii ereativilv and teams of its 
predictors, i e. .uijnsiijK'iil, frustration reactions tregression, fixation, 
resignation and .ipinessinnl ..nd le\cl <if aspiration. 


Method 


Sample 

Rundotu sampling prtvceclurc was used to selcet 600 male students 
of Classes IX and X from scientific and literary groups of the the .se¬ 
condary schools of Agra city. 

Tools 


1. Tlie verbal lest ofcre.itivo thinking developed by Mehdi (1973) 
was used to idcnlilV cre.ilive stiideiUs. This lest includes tasks por- 
tamiiig to llueiicy, (lexihiltly and originality. It consists of four .sub-tests, 
namely, consequence test, unusual, uses test, similarity test and product 
miprnvcment test. 

2. The adjustment inventory for school .students prepared by 
Sinhu and Singh (1972) was administered to measure adjustment, It 
consists of 60 'yes-no' type items and provides three .separate measures 
ofaduslment (emotional, social and educational) a.s well ns total 
adjustment. 

3. The frustration lest prepared by Chauhan and Tiwari (1972) 
on the lines of Dullard and ShafTer was used to measure frustration 
reactions. The scale consists of 40 items out of which each of the four 
reactions (regression, fixation, resignation and aggression) has 10 items. 
Each item has live answers graded on a five-point scale on the positive 
dimension and a /.cro point on the negative dimension. 

4. The level of aspiration test developed by Shah and Bhargava 

(1972) on the lines of Underwood was used to measure tlie level of 
aspiration. Thh test eon.sists of 50 circles of I cm. iii diameter. The 
‘subjects were asked to draw four lines in each circle so that it might 
appear ns a human face. The lime given for each trial was 30 seconds, 
This last provides three types of scores including the goal discrepancy 
score. ) 
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Procedure 

The investigator administered and scored the tools according to 
instructions provided in their manuals. The scoring of the creati¬ 
vity test was done with the help of scoring guide prepared by 
the author. The raw scoies were converted into standard scores wiih 
mean of 50 and SD 10 to get the total creativity .score fgr each item. 
Scores 1 SD above the mean and 1 SD below the mean were used to 
mark high and low creative groups, respectively, Scores approaching 
the mean were used to mark the average group. For convenience in 
calculation, only 100 students selected on the above basis were put in 
each group. 


Results and Discussion 

The prediction of creativity from adjustment, frustration reactions 
and the level of aspiration can he estimated from the regression equa- 


tions obtained in the score from. 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION EQUATION 1 


Crilerion 



PrecUdors 


Creativity 

Adjustmenl 

^2 

Regression 

Level or Aspiration 
^4 

Constant 


0 638 Xj 

-0,483 X 

1 

+ 3 . 93 X 4 

+ 169.76 


It is clear from Equation 1 that regression coefficients for adjustment and 
level of aspiration are positive whereas regression coefficient for regres¬ 
sion is negative, It means that these predictors do not inffuence creati¬ 
vity in the same manner. All these regression coefficients arc signifleant 
at .05 level. It implies that one unit increment in adjustment causes only 
0 638 unit inclement in creativity. Thus, adjustment lends to promote 
creativity. But the degree of increment is low. 

One unit increment in level of aspiration causes increment of 3.93 
units in creativity. It suggests that the level of aspiration is likely to 
raise creativity. But its total contribution to creativity in this 
situation is not much because of its low mean value (1,20), The 
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significant negative regrcs<,jnrt avefficient I'ur regression indicates that 
one unit increment in regression causes 0,483 unit decrement in creati- 


viiy. Thus, 
IS low. 

regresMon is 

likely to hamper cre.ilivily. But 

Its amount 


WUI.IIPLL RIGRfcSStON EQUATION 1 


CtIUnm 



Predictors 


Crealivily 

Aifinslmeni 

X% 

ftxjliun 

Level i»f Aspiraiion 

C’onslaiu 


o.w: 

—0.3«34 X> 

'2 

1 3.(vft 

i 176.73 


Equiilinn 2 shows that all these regression cofficienls arc significant at 
.05 level. Regression cocflkicnis for adjuslmcnl and the level of aspi¬ 
ration are positive while regression coclficicnt for fixation is negative. 
It means that these predictors do not afiect creativity in the same way. 
The significant positive coeincicnt for adjustment implies that one unit 
increment in it yields only 0.642 unit increment in creativity. It con¬ 
firms the previous finding about the role of adjustment in creativity. 

The significant positive coefficient for level of aspiration indicates 
that one unit incrcmciil in it causes 3,fi6 unit increment in creativity, 
It confirms that the level of aspiration lends to raise creativity but its 
total contribution is low due to its low mean value (1.20).The significant 
negative cocfficieni for fixation causes decrement of 0,834 unit in crea¬ 
tivity, It gives an indication of the small negative influence of fixation 
on creativity. 


MULTIPLE REGRESSION EUATION 3 


Crlierlm 


Predictors 


Creativity Adiusimcnt Resignation Level of Aspiration Conslanr 

Xj Xj X^ 

Jfj 0.65(5X2 -0,342 Xj H.83 X^ -H66,54 

3 
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It is evident from Equation 3 that all these regression cocflicicnts 
are significant at .05 level. Regression cociricicnt.s for adjust¬ 
ment and level of aspiration are positive whereas regression coclfi- 
cient for resignation is negative. It means that these predicting vari¬ 
ables do not influence cieativity in the .same mannei. The significant 
positive coelficieiit for adjustment implies that one unit increment in it 
yields only 0 656 unit increment in creativity. It confirms the previous 
findings about the role of adjustment in cicalivily. 

The significant positive coefficient for level of aspiration indicates 
that one unit increment m it causes 1,83 unit increment in creativity. 
It seconds the previous findings about the positive role of the level of 
aspiration in creativity 

The significant negative coefficient for resignation mcan.s that one 
unit increment in resignation causes decrement of 0.342 unit in crea¬ 
tivity, It indicates small negative influence of resignation on creativity. 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION EQUATION 4 


Criterion 



Preihclorn 


Creativl ty 

Adjustment 

Aggression 

Level of A.spiration 
>^4 

Constant 


0,622 Xj 

+0,54 X, 

-*4 

+5.00 

+138,32 


Equation 4 shows that all these regression coefficients arc significant at 
05 level. Coefficients for adjustment, aggression and the level of aspir¬ 
ation are positive It means that these predictors in this situation 
influence creativity in the same manner. The significant positive coeffi¬ 
cient for adjustment implies that one unit increment in it yields 0 622 
unit inclement in creativity. It confirms the previous findings about 
the role of adjustment in creativity. 

The significant positive coefficient for aggression shows that one 
unit increment m it causes 0,54 unit increment in creativity. It indicates 
small positive influence of aggression on creativily. The sicnificant 
positive coeflrcient for the level of aspiration memrs that one unTt 
increment in it causes 5,00 units increment in creativity, U seems that 
the level of aspiration raises creativity but its total contribution is not 
much due to its low mean value (1.20). 
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Mi'LlIPl E CORRELATIONS 

S. Ho- 

Crit^rhm 

variable 

Prrtlulars 

R 

1 , 

Crcafivily 

Adjiiiimcnt, Rcbumvicih and 

Level of Avpiralitin 

0.103 

2 . 

Creativity 

Adjustment l-ijuiion and 

Level of Aspiratian 

0.103 

3 . 

Crcdliviiy 

Adjinlmcnl, Rcvignalioii and 

1 cvel of Aspiratinn 

0,112 

4, 

Creativity 

Ailjuvimenl, Aggrevvion and 
t evcl of Avpiraiion 

0.124* 


♦ Sigtiificanl «i( .05 level 


The Rs between cre:ilivity ;nidl teams nf adjustment, reRres-sion and level 
of aspiralian. adjustment, (isation and level oTaspiration and adjust¬ 
ment, lesignatum and level uf uspiration arc non-significant. U seems 
that they form weak teams and do not have significant collective influ¬ 
ence on creativity, The R between creativity and the teams of adju-st- 
ment, aggression and level of aspiration is significant at .05 level. The 
value of coefficicni of multiple determination (R®) i.s 0.0153376. It 
means that only 1.5 per cent variance in creativity is accountable by 
the variance in the group «f these predictors, It implies that they form 
a team which tends to promote creativity. But its amount i.s' low. 


Conclusions 

1, The predictors, i.c. adjustment, frustration reactions and 
level or a.spiration do not influence the criterion variable, i. c. creativity 
in the same manner. Their regression cocflicicnts are not equal in 
value. 

2, The teams of these predictors do not have significant multiple 
correlations with creativity except in the case of the team of adju,slment 
aggression and level of aspiration. 

3, Adjustment, frustration reactions and Ihc level of aspiration 
are not potent predictors of creativity. 
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Internal Assessment in Relation to 
External Marks of B.A. (Hons.) 
Students of Utkal University 

A Stntlsticat Study 


LOKBSll K, VERMA 

TOSHAR KANtA (iAYA 

D^/wrfnwni ti/ Ediimilctn, kurukihefra Vitivmlly 


V 

■■^XAMiNATlCim arc the predominating force in our 
educational system. According to the Indian University Commission 
(1902), in India the teaching was subordinated to examinations and not 
examinations to teaching. The traditional system of examinatiuiis which 
is written and external in nature, have been subjected to severe criticism 
from all the quarters, viz. the educational administratons, the teachers, 
the pupil-teachers and (he public. The crippling effect of external exami¬ 
nations on the quality of work in higher education is .so great that 
examination reform has become crucial to all progress. Referring to 
these crippling effects of the present examination sy.stem, the Radha- 
krishnan University Education Commission observed ; We are convinced 
that if we are to suggest any single reform in university education it 
should be that of examinations. 

Dissaiisfaction with the existing system has been so great that edu¬ 
cationists even advocated the abolition of external examinations. The 
examinations are alleged to hamper ayllabus, to discourage imaginative 
teaching and to rnisirate the child who can keep pace with the require¬ 
ments of the prescription. But wc cannot do away with external exami¬ 
nations altogether, as it also measures some significant abilities which 
cannot be tested adequately by other techniques of evaluation. Hence 
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it was considered essential to strenglhen and bring reforms by intro¬ 
ducing internal assessment as one of the suitable measures of examina¬ 
tion reform, Though internal assessment has been introduced in a 
number of universities yet due to the lack i f scientific tools lor evaluating 
the attainment its role has been criticized all over the country in spite of 
its manifold advantages. 

Out of the innumerable problems of Indian examinations a few are 
more important and need urgent reforms and the top-most priority in 
research projects. The safeguards for smooth sailing of internal assess¬ 
ment need to be probed and offer a vast scope for study and research. 
In this context the reseaichers were inspired to conduct an exploratory 
study on the efficacy of internal assessment against external marks in the 
graduation level of Utkal University. The results will lielp in improving 
assessment procedures which will in lurri bring about an improvement in 
the methods of teaching and learning. 


Objectives 

1. To see if there was any significant relationship between the 
internal assessment and external marks awarded in various 
subjects of honours classes. 

2. To study the relationship of internal asses.sment with different 
colleges. 

3. To compare the mean internal assessment scores of students at 
the upper and lower levels of external marks and at two types 
of institutions, viz, government and private, in various subjects. 


Methodology 

The study pertains to B.A, (Hons,) course of Utkal University, 
The honours course of this university is of two years. One honours stu¬ 
dent has to offer two compulsory subjects, viz. English, carrying 200 
marks. Modern Indian Language (MIL) carrying 100 murks, one pass 
subiect out of several options carrying 100 marks and one honours 
subject out of several options carrying 600 marks. Thus there are three 
compulsory papers, three pass papers and six honours papers, each carry¬ 
ing 100 marks. Out of the total 100 marks in each paper, 25 marks are 
assigned for internal assessment and the rest 75 marks for external 
examinations, All the colleges assign internal marks taking the average 
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of best oul aCcipht tests which they hold during the two years, All 
the collcpcs i'is«r both essay .iiid objective type tests The duration of 
the test IS fhier li turs The niinib.'r of questions to he attempted are 
usually live out k) cnihl to te-'i The Utkal University introduced inter¬ 
nal assessment in I't H in its various levels of examinations. 

The populiimii lor the present investip.ation included B A. (Hons.) 
.students in all com*|ics artilialcd to Utkal University during the years 
P)76-7.H Only ten coliepcs vscic selected randomly out of 72 colleges 
airtlialeii to this utMverotj foi the session 1976-78. Again, it \va.s not 
possible to lake ail the h*»nours students nfdilTereiU subjects of the 
selected coUe ’cs lor the present study So only two honours subjecLs, 
vi/. cconoinu . ami piditical science ami two compulsory papers of lan¬ 
guages wcie ted in Ibis problem. Thus all (he candidates who had 
olfeicd ccom -Jiics. .ind politic, d science as their honours subject, s and 
appeared in 11 A iHons | examin.itiori in April-May 1978 were taken 
up for the sui ly. In tot,d !s44 students from government and private 
colleges were selected fur analysis. 


Analysis 

The analysis of data has been presented in the following four 
sections, A. B. (*. and D. 


Seciim A 

For the fir.sl objective, there were ten colleges and four subjects of 
these colleges were taken up for the study, In order to sec the relation¬ 
ship between internal assessment and external marks for dilTerent colleges 
in four subjects, the correlation cocflicicnt was computed. Further, the 
overall relationship between internal assessment and external marks in 
various subjects was also studied through Pearson product moment 
method, Results arc shown in Tables 1 and 2, 

Section B 

In this section subjects were assigned divisions on the basis of their 
internal scores. The scores on internal assignment were dichoiomixcd 
into three categories ; Students securing more than 60 per cent, more 
than SO per cent and more than 36 per cent were all considered in the 
category of f, II and III division. As there were ten colleges ten cate* 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF PRODUCT MOMENT COEFFICIENT 
OF CORRELATION BETWEEN INTERNAL ASSESSMENT AND 
EXTERNAL MARKS. COLLEGEWISE AND SUBJECTWISE 


Sr 

Name of the College 


Subjects 




No. 


English 

MIL 

Hons. 

Pass 

N 

1 . 

Ravenshaw College 

43** 

,46** 

,64 

.36 

96 

2 . 

R.B.B College 

.67** 

.59** 

,20 

.45 

96 

3 

R.D. Women's College 

.60** 

.25** 

.46 

,69 

64 

4. 

S.C.S College 

37** 

.35** 

.14 

.25 

64 

5. 

Kendrapara College 

.61** 

.45** 

.61 

.07 

64 

6 . 

Sahpur College 

.33 

.20 

.69 

.81 

32 

7 

S B.W. College 

.79** 

34 

.62 

.40 

32 

8 . 

S.V.M. College 

.78** 

.88** 

,68 

.74 

32 

9 

Christ College 

.42** 

.43* 

.5S 

.43 

32 

10 , 

Women’s College, Puri 

.78** 

.48** 

.05 

.49 

32 


•• Significant at .01 level 
* Significant at .05 level 
Others are not significant at .05 level 


TABLE 2 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF PRODUCT MOMENT 
COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 
INTERNAL ASSESSMENT AND EXTERNAL 
MARKS SUBJECTWISE 


Subject 

Correlation 

N 

English 

.53** 

544 

MIL 

.40** 

544 

Honours 

.37** 

544 

Pass 

.41** 

544 


** Significant .01 level 


gories were made taking each college as an independent variable, Hence, 
the design of the study for chi-square is 10x3 contingency table. Same 
design for all the four subjects was used separately and the values obtai¬ 
ned are shown in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 

SUMMARY UF RESULTS OF CHI-SQUARE TEST OF INDEPENDENCE 
WJTWFFN INTERNAL ASSESSMENT MARKS AND COLLEGES 


Subject 

Chi-Square 

^ Jf __ 

Significance 

EiiRlisb 

172.80 

la 

.01 level 

MIL 

255.45 

18 

.01 level 

Honours 

187.36 

18 

.01 level 

PaM 

178.52 

18 

.01 level 


Section C 


To realize the thiri! objective the two-way analysis of variance was 
used for the analysis of data to compare the mean internal assessment 
scores of students at the upper and lower levels of cxlernal marks at two 
types of institutions in various subjects. Thus llicrc were three vaiiabics, 
viz, internal assessment scores which arc considered as dependent variable, 
types of institutions and external marks as independent variables, 
each having two levels. For the ease of computations, it was decided to 
retain 50 replications in each cell by rejecting the excess randomly. For 
thi.s purpose, 2(K) replications in all were selected out of 544 on the basis 
of the levels of independent variables for each subject separately. Results 
for this portion arc .shown in Table 4, 


TABLE 4 

SUMMARY OF RF.SULTS OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Subject 

Source of Cartonce 

/■ 

Significance 

English 

External Maiks 
Institutions 

External Marks x 

95.02 

20,73 

.01 level 
.01 level 


Institutions 

1,00 

NS 

MIL 

External Marks 
Institutions 

88.52 

10.50 

.01 level 
.01 level 


External Marks X 
Insiiluiions 

1.32 

NS 

Honours 

External Marks 
InstUuitons 

15.09 

10.79 

.01 level 
.01 level 


External Marks X 
Institutions 

1.00 

NS 

Pass 

External Marks 
Institutions 

60.46 

6.39 

.01 level 
.01 level 


External Marks X 
Institutions 

0.00 

NS 
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Section D 

In order to see the relationship between internal assessment marks 
and external marks, subject-wise for various colleges, the means and 
mean percentages were calculated. The values obtained are reported in 
Table 5. 


Discussion 

For the results of Section A, the correlation coclhcient in English 
for djiTeient colleges langes from .33 to .79. Following the variance 
method of interpretation, it can be said that the degree of association 
between the intei nal assessment and external murks ranges from 11 to 62 
percent Similaily, the correlation coclTicient in MIL for dilTcrent 
colleges ranges from ,20 to .88 and the degree of association in MIL 
ranges from 4 pei cent to 77 per cent. In honours, correlation ranges 
from 05 to .69 and the dcgiee of association range.s from zero to 48 per 
cent In past the correlation ranges from .07 to Bland the degree of 
association ranges from 0 to 66 per cent, But the overall degree of 
association between internal assessment and external marks in English. 
MIL, honours and pass are 28, 16, 14 and 17 per cent, respectively, The 
overall relationship between internal and external marks for different 
marks was substantial correlation in English, mil and pass but a low 
correlation was found in the honours course. The results fall in line 
with those of Kamat (1966), Reddy (1975), Dhaliwal and Singh (1976), 
who found the correlation between internal assessment and external 
marks m arts and literary subjects ranging from .20 to 65. 

In Section B, the chi-square value came to be significant for all the 
subjects of different colleges on internal assessment scores. It revealed 
that there is evidence of association between subjects and colleges. In 
other words, internal assessment in different subjects and colleges arc 
related or dependent. It may be further inferred that there arc signifi¬ 
cant dilferences in the colleges in award of I, II and III divi.sioil in 
internal assessment of their students in dilferent subject.s. 

For Section C, it was found through analysis of variance that the 
government colleges differed significantly in the award of internal assess¬ 
ment from pi ivate colleges m all the four subjects. The mean internal 
score of the government colleges was significantly higher than the mean 
of the private colleges. The results fuither revealed that the mean 
internal assessment scores at the upper and lower levels of external 
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THE MEAN AND MEAN PERCENTAGE FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN 

DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
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marks differ significantly in all the four subjects. It means that the 
students scoring high m external marks scored high in internal a.ssess- 
ment and the students scoring low in external marks scored low in inter¬ 
nal assessment, Scores of students in internal assessment marks is higher 
than in external examination marks in all the colleges, Hence the mean 
percentage of internal assessment score is also higher than the mean per¬ 
centage of external marks of all the subjects in various colleges taken 
up for study, The mean and mean percentage are shown in Table 5. 

The above discussion leads to the conclusion that the awards in the 
internal assessment are quite fair iuD.A. (Hons,) courses of Utkal 
University, Q 
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n 

■^BPHNDBNCY may bc''definccl as “a complex of thoughts, 
beliefs, feelings and behaviours which revolve around the need to associate 
closely with, interact with and rely upon valued other people” (Hirsch- 
feld, Klerman, ChodolT, Korchin and Barret 1977, Sinha (1968), 
terming it as ‘dependence proncncss’, dchnes it as a "Motivational habit 
to depend on others when dependency is not necessarily called for", The 
dominant usage of the term in literature, over the last several years, has 
placed emphasis upon the child's seeking nearness, attention and appro¬ 
val of adults for his own sake rather than for satisfying other’s needs. 
Most writers, therefore, agree on the following dimensions as constituents 
of the cluster of behaviours which is labelled as 'dependent'; (/) seeking 
physical contact, {It} seeking to be near, {Hi) seeking attention, (iv) seek¬ 
ing praise and approval and (v) resisting separation. 


Historical Development of tbe Concept of Dependency 

There are three main sources of the concept of interpersonal 
dependency, as evident in the literature, These are : (0 the psychonnaly- 
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tic theory of ‘object relations', (ii) the cthological theory of ‘nllachmcnt’, 
O'ri) the social learning theory of‘dependency’. The tcim ‘dependency’ 
with its above-mentioned connotations is, however, exclusive to social 
learning theory (Sears el a/. 1953, 1957, 1963, Sears 1972, Dolkird and 
Miller 1950, Bandura and Walters 1963, Bandura 1%9, Gewirtz 1961). 
Therefore, it would be relevant to describe the development of the 
concept in this context only. The origin of the concept of ‘dependency’ 
dates back to 1938 when, influenced by Freud’s (1938) incompletely 
developed notions concerning mother-infant relationship, Murray proposed 
a motivational construct ‘n-succorance’. This was to account lor a class 
of infant behaviours that included crying and pleading lor nourishment, 
love, aid and piotection. Freud’s emphasis on oralily as an important 
element in the child’s motivational system was clearly reflected in 
Murray’s conception, at least with respect to early ontogenesis, Since 
Murray was also concerned with young adult behaviour, n-succorance 
was by no means limited to oral strivings but icfcrred more broadly to a 
general need for suppoit, sympathy, love and attention, 

Pursuing the same line of reasoning, Whiting (1944) proposed a 
construct of‘dependency’within the then current Yale Iramcwork of 
learning theory (Miller and Dollard 1941) and frustration or aetion 
theory (Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowicr and Sears 1939), Dependency 
was viewed by him as an acquired drive for which the primary reinforce¬ 
ments come from feeding and other forms of infant caretaking, Whit¬ 
ing’s main emphasis was on dependent behaviour as a reaction to 
frustration. Seais (1948), also influenced by Whiting's position, focused 
on the acquired drive as a determinant of learning and a goal-directed 
action, 

Through roughly the first half of this century, therefore, this theory 
of ‘acquired’ or ‘secondary’ drive was generally held to explain the 
acquisition of all social motivation including dependency. The central 
feature of this theory was that conditioned and reinforcing stimuli (pro¬ 
vided by caretaker appearance and behaviour characteristics) acquire 
and maintain their value by association with a limited set of apparently 
unconditioned reinforcing stimuli (in particular, food, water and the 
removal of noxious stimuli), conventionally thought to reduce ‘physiolo¬ 
gical needs’. 

In the past few decades, however, the ‘secondary’ drive theory has 
been questioned on at least three giounds ; 

1, The first point concerns iJie important role played by species, 
specific and other seemingly unconditioned s-R patterns in the 
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oip.!iij/<iltiU). at successive development points of the behaviour 
s>slcmi Vihi'-h cumiote dependency 

2. Secondly, theie arc lindings that seemingly unconditioned 
rcinlorctT'. w Inch .'jc able to control behaviour of the deve¬ 
loping mliint appc,ir to represent a much wider range than 
those like loud and water that tradition has labelled ‘organis- 
mically relevam', 

2. Thirdly, there is a rcaliAiiion that (he term 'drive' which is at 
the tore of this formulation has neither provided any clue to 
(he functinnal relationships involved nor helped to modify or 
shape changes in the child's behavioui or environment. 

These three consiiicrations have provided the ha.si.s for attempts to 
aceounl for the acquivition and maintenance of the behaviour classes 
connoting dependency, m more functional terms. 

Specifically, the social learning theorists refer to dependency as a 
class or clustci of behaviour-., stemming from the infant’s inilial reliance 
on the mother, 'this clustering is determined essentially by the consis¬ 
tency of ihc reinforcing agent (Sears 1972). Ocwirlz (1961) emphasizes 
that the particular social stimuli which become leinforcing lor the child 
will vary from family to family depending on the nature of mother’s 
rcisponses. Any behaviour of the child that is con.sisLently followed by 
either primary or conditioned reinforcers will be .strengthened, i.c, the 
probability of its occurrence in the presence of diseiiminutive stimuli 
will be increased. The strength of the dependency rcsponsc.s wilt depend 
first upon the frequency with which they have been reinforced us well as 
the scheduling of reinforcemcnl, whether the reinforcement is ‘time- 
bound’ or ‘response-bound’. 

.Social learning theorists, while encompassing similarities among 
children that presumably arise from uniformities in their tearing experi¬ 
ences, have also focused extensively upon individual differences in 
dependency rcspomscs. According to them, different dependent responses 
will be strengthened in particular children depending on which of their 
behaviours parents arc most responsive to. The learning theorists 
concern themselves with explaining why one child is more upset over 
separation from a parent than others, why one tlcmand,s more of teacher's 
attention, and the theorist searches for cxpliiniUion.s in the history of 
each child’s interactions with his primary caretakers, the frequency and 
scheduling of the maternal reinforcements and the contingencies entered 
into with the child’s behaviour. 
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In recent years some social learning theorists have been emphasiz¬ 
ing also the importance of ‘modelling' or observational learning’ in 
acquisition of social behaviour Bandura (1969), applying this stance to 
development of dependency, observed that difference between his aggres¬ 
sive and inhibited groups of children in ‘dependency’ in a particular 
study, were at least in part due to imitative learning. Parents who 
showed generalized response inhibition or specifically inhibited depen¬ 
dency responses had sons who were themselves non-dependent or 
expressed dependence only in attenuated forms, This principle of 
observational learning has, however, been applied to the treatment of 
dependency only in a limited way. 


Antecedents of Dependency 

Children of a given age may differ consideiably in the inten.sity and 
frequency with which they exiliibit various types of dependent behaviour, 
A great deal of research has been undertaken to elicit the facior.s that 
underlie these individual differences, 


Genetic and Maturational Factors 


Developmental variables, and specifically maturational changes have 
never played a very critical role in social learning models of socialization. 
Recently, however, more consideration has been given lo the possible 
role of genetic factors. Schaffer and Einer.son (1964) liave observed 
among the infants they had studied that some could be identified as 
cuddlers’ and others as ‘non-cuddlers’ These tended to have siblings 
too who were similar to them, the cuddlincss of the infant did not 
appear to be related lo the mothci’s customary mode of handling the 
child. The authors comment : 


Thus the avoidance of close physical contact may be interpreted as 
stemming from a pervasive, innate response tendency which will 

affect the initial development of social behaviour and which may, 

in some bases, even be responsible for impo.sing a considerable 
strain on the mother-child relationships, 


Bell (1968) proposes that person orientation differences are linked to 
genetic constitutional factors and that these are translated into later 
differential levels of dependency behaviours, Intnispecific comparisons 
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in rodents h<ivc sug}>eMcd to some investigators that ‘sociability’ is a 
heritable churacterislic (I.iiid/cy. Winston and Roberts 1965). Unfor- 
tunatcly, behaviour research with human beings is less clear. As a result, 
just how much individual diirercnce variance in dependency behaviour 
cun be altribiiicd to genetic or constitutional variables remains unknown. 

Other than considering individual dilTerence.s it can hardly be 
disputed that in iiuralion-rclalcd changes proroinuUy inlluencc the basic 
course of social development. Chronological age is stiuiigly associated 
with the amount, lurm, direction and type of person-oriented behaviour 
observed in children as well as in infants. With the development of 
new skills in self-care, locomotion and object manipulation, the child 
becomes less bound to the immediate caretaking aclivitic.s of the adults. 
The older child is, therefore, realistically, less dependent. Both the 
child'.s behaviours and responses to them arc further shaped by norma¬ 
tive expectations. The social-normative attitude.s arc themselves main¬ 
tained because they are more or less congruent with the child’s develop¬ 
mental capabilities and response limitations, 

Socialization Factors 

The term ‘socialization' refers in this context to all aspects of child- 
directed behaviour of parents or other agents who are responsible for 
leaching the child and caring for it. Over the years there have been 
extensive investigations of the effects of these aspects or variables on the 
development of dependency in children. 

Soctatizatkm and dependency in Infancy: Schaffer and Emerson 
(1964 a) have reported wide individual variations among infanUs with 
respect to the age at which spccitic attachments begin, the number of 
persons to whom atlachmenLs arc formed, and the intensity of these 
attachments. They, however, did not find any significant relationship bet¬ 
ween inten.sily of attachment and early nurturance variables like schedul¬ 
ing of feeding, age and duration of weaning, age and severity of toilet 
training and sheer availability of the mother, measured in terms of 
frequency and duration. The variables which did bear a significant 
relationship with intensity of atlchmcnl were (n) niaieinal responsiveness, 
and (6) amount of maternal interaction, though again not the quality 
of interaction. 

Ainsworth (1963) studied Oanda infants and found that the strength 
and security of the child's attachment to the mother was not related to 
her ‘warmth’ (the amount of affection she expresses) or to scheduling of 
feeding or to whether she is the exclusive caretaker or not. Yet, the 
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duration of time the mother devotes in caretakiiig and other interactions 
with the child was obseived to have a significant hearing on the degree 
of child’s attachment, 

Influence of socialization in infancy on later dependency' As evident 
from the above, the itioie responsive the mother i.s to an infant, the 
greater the social stimulation she providc.s, the more intensive will be the 
infant’s attachment to hei. But (he subsequent question arises : would 
these effects of attachment building experiences in infancy carry over 
into later years Rhcingold and Baylcy (1959), in a follow-up study of 
infants, suggest that these effects will not carry over unless conditions 
that prevailed duiing infancy are maintained for a considerable time, 
Efforts have been made to relate infancy oxpcriciiaes to later dependency 
but in most cases it is not clear whelhei the infancy experiences repre¬ 
sent socialization practices initiated in infancy and maintained into child¬ 
hood or whether they aie discontinuous. Some of the variables investiga¬ 
ted m this context aic ■ (/) Rigid feeding schedules in infancy— Girls kept 
on rigid feeding schedules during infancy were found to show higher 
dependency towards their teachers at the prc.school stage (Scars et al, 
1953, Smith 1958). But boys with a history of rigid feeding schedules 
demonstrated lower dependency (Scars et al. 1975). (ii) Severity of 
weaning—A significant relationship was observed between severity of 
weaning and high dependency on tcachcis (Scars et al. 1953), low degree 
of touching, holding, seeking nearness in girls and high degree of total 
dependency, particularly negative attention-seeking in boys only (Scars 
et al. 1965), Sears et al. (1957) also attempted to determine whether 
mother’s responsiveness to infant’s crying had any enduring effect. 
Brief separation of child from mother during infancy was another 
variable explored (Sears et al. 1957, 1965), Both these variables had no 
effects on later dependency 

The relationships reported above have, however, not been uni¬ 
formly established across different measures of dependency. It has, there¬ 
fore, been concluded that a relationship between the infant socialization 
practices and later dependency has not been adequately demonstrated. 
(Macoby and Masters 1970), 

Childhood socialization and dependency ; Efforts to understand 
the effects of concurrent socialization practices on dependency have fo¬ 
cused on certain global dimensions of parental behaviour, particularly 
the warmth-hostility dimension and the permissiveness-restrictiveness 
dimension This has been true partly bccau.se factor analysis of measu¬ 
res of parent characteristics have shown that these two dimensions are 
faiily pervasive and account for variance in other measures, In addition 
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warmth' has figured centrally as a predictive dimension because it is 
presumed Ir* represent a cluster of parent behaviours that have theoreti¬ 
cal importance in development of dependence. 

Parental'warmth* and dependency : A .survey of i elated studies 
shows that this global varuihlc‘warmth’has pioved to be a poor pre¬ 
dictor of dependency. Several rcHcarch studies carried nut on children 
of varying age-groups have indicated no significant relationship between 
‘warmth' and dependency (Finney ld61, Cairns 1962, Baumrind and 
Black 1967, Scars ei al. 1953,1957, 1965). A few studies, however, 
did show some relationship. Sicgelman (1966) found a small but signi¬ 
ficant negative eorrclalkm between mother’s love and child’s depen¬ 
dence in the school setting. Hatfield et al. (1967) also reported a positive 
correlation between maternal warmth and child's independence. Band¬ 
ura (1960) and Bandura and Walters (1959), on the contrary, have 
found parental warmth to be associated with high dependency in pre- 
adolescent boys and high dependency and non-aggressiveness in adole¬ 
scent boys. 

Rejeclianihosii/ity anddependtney: The polar opposite of ‘warmth’, 
that is, rejection or hostility, has also been related to dependency in 
several studies. Winder and Rau (1962) observed maternal rejection 
to be associated with dependency and paternal rejection with both de¬ 
pendency and aggression. Scars et al. (1957) aUso found a small, signi¬ 
ficant correlation between rejection and dependency, Marshall (1961) 
reported degree u( parental ‘interpersonal distance’ from the child as 
contributing to Jiigh frequency of coiUacl-sccJcing of teachers among 
nursery girls, McCord et al. (1962) on the basis of some case records 
of pre-adolcsccnls and adolescents presented evidence of parental rejec¬ 
tion leading to greater dependence. Some earlier studies also give empi¬ 
rical support to this direction of relationship (Wiltenborn 1956, Smith 
1958). Contradictory evidence, however, has also been presented by 
some studies (Bandura and Wallers 1965, Sears eta/. 1965). These 
show a negative relation between rejection by parents and dependency 
in children. 

Permlsslfmess-restrlctlveness dimension : It is generally hypothesi¬ 
zed that general restrictivenoss will prevent the child from acquiring 
autonomous skills for coping with his needs and will, therefore, be asso¬ 
ciated with continued high dependence upon parents and other adults. 
A number of studies support thi.s contention (Watson 1957. Faigin 1958, 
Winder and Rau 1962, McCord et al. 1962, Kagan and Moss 1962, 
Finney 1963, Murphy 1962, Smith 1958). 

McPartland and Epstein (1975) have reported the positive effects 
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of a few rules and high itivolvemenl in the family authority structures 
oh development of independence, Baumrind (1973) distinguishes be¬ 
tween authoritarian and authoritative child-rearing and reports the latter 
as being more positively associated with purposive, dominant and 
achievement-oriented behaviour in girls and with all indices of social 
responsibility in boys, 

Sturzebecher and Herrmann (1974) presented results which indicate 
that children from authoritative homes were more inclined to behave in 
ways demanded and expected by the teacher and the school, while child¬ 
ren from less authoritative homes tended to be more responsive to peer 
models. Donoghue (1975) also found authoritarianism to be negatively 
related to independence. Positive feelings for the child and encourage¬ 
ment of independence were observed to be conducive to the develop¬ 
ment of independence. Restrictiveness in parents was again found to 
be positively related to dependent behaviour. Certain unhypothesized 
relationships that emerged were : (o) non-allowance for dependence 
rather than allowance was positively related to independent behaviour, 
and (6) authoritarian and rest!ictive altitude of the father led to child 
withdrawal rather than independence. 

Taylor (1976), however, reported no relationship between father 
control behaviour and child’s level of dependency, Singh (1977) studied 
parentai behaviours like restrictivettess-permii,sivencss, love, rejection, 
protection, neglect and their relationship with dependency. He found 
dependency to be positively associated both with extremes of parental 
protection as well as rejection, but negatively associated with parental 
love. Parental restrictiveness, permissiveness and neglect were not 
associated with dependency. 

Effects of direct reinforcement on dependency : Studies by Cairns 
(1962) and Nelson (1960) have presented data which suppport the 
contention that reinforcement of dependency behaviour results in an 
increase in dependency Another study (McCord ef al, 1962) has shown 
that punishment for dependency is negatively associated with total 
observed dependency, This is also supported by Scars ef al. (1965). 
Bandura (1960), on the contrary, asserts on the basis of his empirical 
data that punishment for dependency decreases the frequency of occur¬ 
rence of dependency behaviours, directed toward the punishing agent. 
General parental punitiveness has, however, been found to affect boys 
and girls differently. It leads to an increase in dependency in boys but 
decrease iii girls i.(Sears et al. 1953, Winder and Rau 1962, Baumrind 
and Black 1967), 

Other family characteristics and dependency : Waldrop and Bell 
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(1964) reported a significant correlat/on in their study between family 
size and density and the degree of child-initiated contact with female 
teachers in school, G<ddstein (1974) compared the sons of working and 
non-working mothers on dependency and found no significant difference 
between them, lis cn the number of siblings and ordinal position did 
not bear any relationship to dependency, Taylor (1976), however, did 
find a significant relationship between ordinal position and dependency. 
Sinha (196S) reported data which indicates that children from upper 
socio-economic strata, or from upper caste families tended to be more 
dependent. An only child, or a child from a nuclear family was also 
more prone to be dependent as compared to a child from a joint family, 
or one having siblings. Hmphasizing the reciprocal nature of parent- 
child interaction?: Marcus (1975) found that dependent behaviour in 
children tended to elicit greater encouragement of independence and 
non-directiveness in parents. Singh (1976) in a study of adolescents, 
based on Haiidura'.s theory of observational learning, reported that 
children of high dependence prone parents tended also to be high on 
dependence. 

A few studies have ahso indicated sex dilTcrcnccs in level of depen¬ 
dency, attributing these to dilTerciUial child-rearing practices for boys 
and girls. Girls have generally been found to be more dependent than 
boy-s (Golighlly. Nelson and Johnson 1970, Ojha and Singh 1972). 

It may be concluded, therefore, from a survey of the research 
studies described above that not many clear-cut. unchallenged relation¬ 
ships are indicated between the child-rearing antecedents studied and 
level of dependency. More generally, these chid-rearing studies have 
shown that the process by which parents influence their children’s beha¬ 
viour are considerably more complex than was first assumed to be the 
case. 

The learning theorists now emphasize that while considering the 
antecedents of dependency the variable really relevant would be the 
cotingencies of reinforcement and the precise behaviour being reinforced 
Sears 1972, Cairns 1972), They suggest making detailed accounts of 
the reciprocal interaction sequences between parents and children and 
tracing developmental shift in interaction patterns. The focus, there¬ 
fore, is on the specific dyadic interactions and consequent cognitive 
sets. Social interactions are vulnerable to change, in both the child 
and non-humans, Prior experience and learned reaction tendencies 
bias responses so that some dyadic behaviours are more probable than 
others in a new setting. The extent to which the bias is maintained, 
however, will be a function of the events that are operative in that 
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particular context. The same dyadic learning processes that were oper¬ 
ative in child-retiring intei actions with the parents will continue to be 
operative m the child’s relationship with friends and adults. And some 
behaviours are self-peipeUiating by virtue of the resp.'iise.s they reliably 
elicit from others. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that the focu.s in any .study of the 
antecedents of dependency should be not so much on the global dimen¬ 
sions of child-reariug, but rather on the details and specifics of the 
dyadic interactions of the caretaker and the child. 
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Testing of Hypotheses Regarding 
Suitability of Marks Adjustment Models 


TAR-l-OK SINtJH 

Adull Edutotiim Ptogrnmmfi,, Punjabi Univeniiy, Putiulu 


The /)rese/H paper oilempts in aiiitli llie pnihlew nf atijiisiiiieiil of marks assigned 
by different examiners. Same evumtners, despite prescribed marking policies, lend 
ra spread marks mer the n-hole marking scale while other stiaeere to a narrower 
range. Thus extmmees with cifnal pnlornmce end up with uneiiiial marks because 
their tperfarmanee is assessed by different exammen, in the past, a ruriely of models 
has been used tti udjiisi marks in siieh cases. However, it .siili remains to be studied 
whether the model under study fils the data or not. This study rotates the eslimalion 
of adjustment parameter.* involved In the motUi with lesiing if hypotheses regarding 
suitability of model. The test criterlim used Is the likelllumd ratio lest. For a general 
ease of m (iPHf examiners, the UkeUimd ratio tests are derived to test the goodness 
of the model, fn the proress of calcidaiing the llkclllmd ratio lesl\siatlslics the 
maximum likelihood esilmain of adjustment parameters involved In tllffereni models 
are also oblalned, A numencat example Is used to '«/ models. 


and marking behaviour of teachers arc constant 
source of concern lo educators, Despite prescribed marking policies 
teachers dilTer in their nmrking standards, Some teachers may spread 
marks over the whole range of marking scale while others squeeze to a 
narrower range. In .iiuch circumsuinces, .student,s having equal perfor¬ 
mance can end up with unequal mark.s because they are marked by 
HifTerent teachers, fn the past, several attempts have been made to 
compensate for marking discrepencies by using a variety of general 
adjustment parameters (Linn 1966), Lord (1955), Potthoff (1966), and 
Singh (1975, 1978) consider the problem of estimation of marks equating 
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parameters and provide procedures for estimating the maximum likeli¬ 
hood estimates (mle) of marks equating parameters. 

Researchers, so far, have focussed their attention only on the 
problem of estimating marks equating parameter.s. Despite the long 
history, the existing volumes of research on the marks equating problem, 
and. availability of the simplest to the complex models, it still remains 
to be studied whether the model under study fits the data or not. In 
other words, the related problem of testing of hypothesis regarding the 
suitability of marks equating model has not received any attention. This 
study addresses itself to the problem of testing of hypothesis regarding 
the suitability of model. 

The goodness of lit of the model is tested, in a large sample, using 
the likelihood ratio technique In the process of calculating the likeli¬ 
hood ratio test statistic, maximum likelihood estimates of the unknown 
parameters involved in models arc found. 


The Study 

Consider a situation where a class of N students for whom scores 
x’s (concomitant variable) on a measure of ability arc available, write a 
common essay examination, Suppose m (>2) examiners are availa¬ 
ble to evaluate essays using common marking scale and prescribed 
marking scheme. Let n. essays be assigned at random to the i"* exa- 

m 

miner for maiking, i = I...,7n; so that^in“N, Assume that marks 

i=l 

y’s (criterion) are normally distiibuted with means which arc linear 
functions of the concomitant variable x, and variance equal to a* 


Assumption 

Assume that under the model the observation 

ki yu'^N (vj+pJCij) c®), .m ; i="l.where without loss 

of generality * 1 = 1 , and the remaining unknown scaling factor 
kt E (0, oo), f=2. m, i^t'), the unknown location para¬ 

meter VIE Ri, the'^unknown regicssion coelTiciciU |3 e R\ and the unknown 
variance a®E (0, is a fixed number and the random variable 

{ki yn : y — l, ..., «i ; i=l, .... m) is independent ,..(1) 
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testing of hypotheses 


The model assumes that the m examiners while marking essays distribute 
marks in such a way that it gives rise to : 

(a) dilTerenccs in averages, for one examiner is far more lenient 
than Ihc others ; and 

(h) differences in dispersions, for one examiner spreads the marks 
far more widely on both sides of the average than the others. 

To bring about uniformity in such cases, marks require two types of 
adjustment, i.c. shifting of origins of marking scale due to differences 
in averages, and rescaling the distributions due to differences in the 
dispersions. The question before us is whether the marks should at all 
be adju.sled. If ye.s, then what type of adjustment should be carried 
out. To an.swcr thi.s question one .should look for some statistical 
evidence. The desired evidence is to be found by testing, in a sequence, 
the following hypothc.se.s regarding (a) and (b) above ; 


Ha : Vi-"., 

iKVm-»v ; 

• *\fCm ““ J[ ) 

...(2) 

Hn : »=»... 

...wfcm— 1 ; and 


...(3) 

Ht,, 



...(4) 


against the assumed model. 

The hypothesis //n meams that the m examiners murk the essay in such 
a way that marks show no differences between averages and dispersions. 
Hence, marks need no relocation and rescaling. The hypothesis Ha 
means that the m examiners while marking essays spread marks over 
the same range, i.c. distributions of marks have equal dispersions. 
Hence marks need not be rescaled. The hypothesis /fr, means that 
marks of the wi examiners show no difference in averages. Therefore, 
marks need no relocation. All these hypotheses are to be tested in 
succession. Marks arc to be adjusted using suitable location para¬ 
meters v'j ; and/or scaling factors k's depending upon the hypothesis 
accepted, Lord (1955), Potllioff (1966), and Singh (1975,1978) obtain 
these adjustment parameters using'maximum likelihood’ technique. 

Maximum JUkellhaod Estimates of the Parameters under the Model 
Let 

0A»i(v(, p, tr*, ki)i I'*’ 1, .... m ; f«"2, m ; and 
1 V, ej?', pei?', (0, ew), ki Efo, oo), /=1, m ; 

I #=2, tn). 

Under the model the likelihood function of N observations is 
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m nl 


L(£lA)=L(0A) = (27:a“)-^/2 (jj k/'j eXp, ^ ^ 

1=2 


1=1 ^=1 


.( 5 ) 


The estimates of parameters 0 a are to be found by maximizing the 
logarithm of the likelihood function L(0a). Taking partial derivatives 

of the function log i,(0) with respect tov<, o*, and kt, /—I.«i; 

k=2, m, and setting these derivatives equal to zero, we get the 
system of equations 


2 

f=i 


(ki yii—v(—p Jfij)=0, /=!, m 


..-( 6 ) 



(ki ;'(i—v<—p Xii) xa=0 


m ni 

^ ^ 2 (iti >1—VI—P JC(<)'==>0 
i=l HI 


...(7) 

..,( 8 ) 



f=2 


(ki j’u—v»—p jfii) yn'^0, I=a2, m 


■ 11 


(9) 


The system of maximum likelihood equations (6)-(9) is difficult to 
solve analytically. Hence, numerical solutions are to be obtained by 
assuming some estimates (Rao 1965). Using these solutions as Initial 
values in some iterative procedure which converges in 4-6 iterations, 
Eqs. (6) to (9) can be solved for better estimates, Estimates which 
solve the likelihood equations are called mlb of the parameters, Substi¬ 
tuting these MLB in Eq. (5), we get 


L{dl)=^i2^%~Nl2 ^ exp^— 


..,( 10 ) 


Maximum Likelihood Estimates of the Parameters 
under Hypothesis Ho 


Let 

0 Ho s(v, p, (I»), 

‘"Ho ={®Ho I veR', peiJ?', (j>e (0, co)} 


S 0 ‘ 
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TESTING OF hypothesis 


Under the hypothesis H» the likelihood function of // observations is 


m ni 

LituttQ jmLiQuff )«"{2 wot*) ”"^/2 exp. 

Estimates of the parameters 611 ^, arc to be found by maximizing the 
logarithm of the likelihood function l,(0uj,), Taking partial derivatives 
of the function log Z.( 0 tio ), and setting these derivatives equal to zero, 
we get a system of likelihood equations solving which, we have 



A A 

V p X 


...( 12 ) 


A 

pt ism 

tn nl 

11 

(•Yq- 

M nt 

-*>/2 2 

,...(L3) 


r -1 i«i 


(ml ^cl 


A 

0 ^ Kda' 

m nl 

A 

- V - 

-M„)' 

...(14) 


t««t i«i 




where 






m nt 


m nt 


J^TSSSi 

22-'"^ 

jfisaj 


/ W1 j 



Substituting these MLB of parameters Ouq in Eq. (12), we have 


£(etro )^(2 n exp ( ) 


.. (15) 


Maximum Likelihood Estimates of Parameters under Hypothesis He 


Let 

Bhj w(v, p, a\ ki), i'»=2, m ; 

oiHg wfOwg 1 vel?', pci?', CT*c (0, 00 ), ki% (0, cw)} 

Under the hypothesis He the likelihood function of N obsetvalions is 
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ni 

)sZ(6lI ) «= (2 tC(7®)~-^/2^ J ^‘0 

[h.y„ -M.<)‘} ,,(,y 

■ Estimates Of the parameters 6^^ are to be found by maximiziiw th 

log UH, ) wilh respect to e„, and setting these derivatives equal to 
zero, we get a system of lilcehliood equations 


m nt 

^ y (ki yn-^~i^xo)=Q, /=!, 

1=1 J=1 

m jii 

2 S {ki — Xn^O, 
(■=1 Pi 


...(17) 


■ 08 ) 


JV 1 ■/ , 

I”! J^l 


m 

lU _1 ^ 

kt ^ 

pi 


V-P Jf,;) ..., 


...(19) 


...( 20 ) 


Eqs. (17)-(20) are difficult to solve aiialvt'r II u 
model, we obtain numerical estimates of 0 „ ^ 

Eq. (16), we get estimates of 0„^ . Substituting these mlb in 


^ A '"A 

L(eHs ) = (2,t(iS)-iV/2 ^ jj A:"‘ jexp j 


...( 21 ) 


ItMhood „/ 

Let 

s(v,, p, cr"). f- 1 , ..., m, 

“®L ={®Hl I vieR', Pei?', a*6 (0, oo)}. 
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TESTINO Of HYPOTHESES 


Under the hypothesis //i., the likelihood function of N observations is 


m Til 

JwLObj, )«®(27to*)' exp 

...( 22 ) 

Estimates of the parameters arc to be found by maximizing the 
logarithm of the likelihood function (22). Taking partial derivatives 
of the function log L(0Ui ) with respect to , and setting these 
derivatives equal to zero, wc get a system of likelihood Eqs. 
m 

O’H—v(-pxtj)«0 ; /«1. m ; ...(23) 

Jml 




m rti 

^ p.Vr/) Xii—0 ; 

I®"! J«»l 


N 


m ni 


2 «' ’ 2 ?^ 2 2 
i“*t j<“i 

Solving these equations, we get 

A A 


m nt 




jtml Jtml 

A ■ 


A 1 -5;^ A A 

a«« N ^ (ji„~ V( - p xh)» ; 
fml Jimi 


where 


m nf 

/ yulffi ; y Xiiln, 

i-1 )-l 


...(24) 


„.(25) 


A ”* "* 

lsix\ Jbs>^ 


...(26) 

..*(27) 

...(28) 
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Substitu^ng these mlb in the likelihood function (22), we have 

A A 

L( Ohl ) = (27tff') exp (-Ar/2) ...(29) 


Test of Goodness of Fit of the Models 


We test the goodness of fit of the model, in large samples, usiU’ 
the likelihood ratio AfeL(c<j)/L(f)) technique. 

(a) Hypothesis Ha Vs. the Model 


Let 

A A 

^ii=L( Bhq /L( 6a). ...(30) 

rr. A , .r. ^ ^ A 

ysmg the values of L(ajHo ), and KQa) i.e. L(0ho ). and L(0 a) as given 
in Eqs. (15) and (10), respectively, inEq. (30), we have 


/ A 1 A 

// “fir A "A 




...(31) 


f-2 


If the model holds, the asymptotic distribution of —2log Ao is 
distributed as with d{r—s'i degrees of freedom where r and s respec¬ 
tively are the number of independent parameters estimated under the 
model, and the hypothesis Ho (Wilks 1962). 

Cases where the observed value of -21og A„ exceeds the tabulated 

value of Xj (p), the hypothesis is rejected at p probability level of 

significance, otherwise it is accepted. The acceptance of the hypothesis 
Ho means marks of the m examiners have equal averages and equal 
dispersions. Thus marks of the rH examiners need nq adjustments due 
to differences in location parameters, and dilfercrjiiob tu scaling factors. 
But the rejection of the hypothesis Ho provides a statistical evidence 
that marks need adjustments Before carrying out any adjustmenjs WC 
would hke to assure ourselves about the type of adjustments required. 
We, therefore, would like to proceed (^nrther, and test (he remaining 
hypotheses, i.e, Hs and respectively, which will give qs the' exact 
types of adjustments. 



TESTING OF HYEOTHESBS 


(b) Hypotheses Ha and Hi. vs. the Model 

A A 

Substituting L(6wg and LC On^ ) separately in Eqs. (21) and (29) 
we make the necessary tests of goodness of fit. Whidievcr hypothesis 
is accepted or rejected wc use the formulation to adjust the marks 

accordingly. The adjusted marLs yi, of thestudent marked by the 
/I'* examiner under the model A, hypotheses Hu, //« and Hi. respectively 


are given as under: 



The model ; 

* A A 

yii~v,; 

.,.(32) 

Hu : 

* 

..,(33) 

Hm : 

* A 

yo-^fct ytf; 

...(34) 

Ml.'. 

. A 

,..(35) 


Example 


Two hundred and six students for whom scores on an ability 
test arc available, write a common essay examination. The answer- 
sheets are randomly a,s.signed to three examiners, Examiners I, 11, 
and III respectively mark 37,92, and 77 answer-sheets. We have 


nisiS ; /ii*s37 ; ns««a92 ; na*"77. 


3 

iV„ 2 ni=206, 

(«O.J 


The likelihood equations (6)-(9), and (17)-(20) under the model and the 
hypotliesis //h, respectively, arc solved using the as.sumed estimates 
(Tabic 1) in the Newton-Raphson procedure, The estimates of para¬ 
meters at the iteratitni stabilized. The mlb of parameters under the 
hypotheses Hu and JVj, solving Eqs. (12)-(14), and (26)-(28), respectively, 
are obtained. All these values are summarized in Table 2, 


OoodMss of Fit 

Using these mle we make a lest of goodness of fit of the models, 
The criterion —21og Tv is calculated under each hypothesis ; and given 
in the last column of Table 2. All the calculated values of —ilog K 
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exceed the tabulated values at 5 per cent level of signilicancc. Thus we 
reject all the hypotheses. Therefore, it is concluded that the model of 
this study is consistent with data and marks assigned by different 
examiners should be adjusted according to this model. Using the 
model the necessary adjustment equations for the j*'* essay marked by 
examiners I, II, and III, respectively, arc as under ; 


Examiner I 

j'u—3.3976 

...(36) 

Examiner III 

yjj=l 0222 ^41-4.0920 

...(37) 


Examiner III yaj=l.3431 jbi—9.7915 .,.(38) 


TABLE 1 


BASIC STATISTICS FOR SCORING ESTIMATES OF PARAMETERS 


<ii*-lL8881 

o.'-12.2558 

u,’-8,0278 


Ml 

Ma 

SxVj=3066.11 

I *'U“6625.86 

I If*,1-6132.70 


j-=l 

j*l 

Ni 

Ml 

Ml 

i:/u=860.81 

Iy‘ii-1882.74 

2|y’i#-868,08 

J=1 

j=l 

j-1 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

1 Xij yi/=ll36,08 

J X,} y,r=2236 23 

Sx.J y,1-1238.05 

J=1 

j=l 

j = 1 


TABLE 2 

MAXIMUM LIKELIHOOD ESTIMATES OF PARAMETERS 


\Parameter 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

Model \ 

VI 

Va 

VB 

P 


fca 

ka - 

~2 log A 

Model A 

3.3676 

4.0920 

9.7915 

0.3214 

13,3974 

1,0222 

1.3431 


Hypothesis Ho 

4.8923 

4.8923 

4.8923 

0.2991 

12,0087 

1,0000 

1.0000 

26.9372 

Hypothesis Ha 

3.8977 

4.4241 

6.3067 

0 2914 

11.0099 

1.0000 

1.0000 

9.0475 

Hypothesis Hl 

4.5635 

4.5635 

4.5635 

0.2812 

10.2956 

0.9699 

0.8810 

20.3584 
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P 

■Education represents one of the largest industries in 
India, with more than 100 million public on rolls, 3.5 million teachers, 7.5 
lakh institutions running at an annual expenditure of Rs. 25,000 million, 
Thus huge material and non-material resources go to education; the 
educational process takes place ; and education yields some output. So 
educational system can be rightly treated as an industry or a group of 
industries in economic sense, producing manpower with a range of skills, 
young people as the ‘intermediate products’ moving from one part of the 
educational system to another, and the rest of the country outside the 
education system can be called the final recipient of the products of 
this industry i 

So as we speak of wastage of resources in other industries, we can 
also speak of wastage of resources in the educational process. Wastage 
in education takes different forms which are discussed m the next section. 
It is of much importance to study the problem of wastage, because was* 
tage reduces the elficiency of the educational system. Several studies 


♦The author is grateful to Shri S. Sitarama Rao, Statistical OITicer, Directorate af 
Education, Government of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, for kindly providing an 
access to some of the unpublished records of the office and to the anonymous 
referee of the Rfiviciv for his valuable suggestions, 

?omc*^?iorelSn?“*’'”“''‘'' (1969), and Froomkln (1976) for 
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found that wastage of all kinds altogether push down the rates of return 
to education by 18-41 percent.* The phenomenon not only causes 
wastage of money and human resource.s, but also, particularly, the pro¬ 
blem at the lower levels is coming in our way of fulfilling the constitu¬ 
tional directive of universalization ol elementary education and the 
constitutional objective of providing equality of opportunity in schools. 


Wastoge In Edncatlon ; Scope and 
Nature of the Problem 

Wastage in education affects the efficiency of investment resources 
in education, pushing up the input-output ratio in the educational indus¬ 
try, or pushing down the contribution of education to the economy. 
Wastage in education is of two kind.s, viz, internal wastage, and external 
wastage 

Internal iVaetage 

Internal wastage refers to wastage of resources within the educa¬ 
tional system and reduction of the output of this industry, with a given 
level of input resources. Output shall be produced at less than optimum 
level, or simply, the input-output coefficient will be high because of 
internal wastage of resources. In other words, net output could have 
been maximized with the same input. Internal wastage is of the follow¬ 
ing three kinds. 

(/) Stagnation ; Wastage may be caused by failure of students in 
the final qualifying examination. This is familiarly known as wastage 
due to repetition of stagnation, Investments made on the pupils who do 
Bot qualify in the final examinations can be called a waste. So stagna¬ 
tion leads to an increase in the required period to complete the course 
and thus results in wastage, 

(//) Drop-outs : Secondly, wastage may also arise due to drop-outs, 
Pupils may quit schools or withdraw themselves from the schools for 
various reasons before they complete the given course. Then again, 
investment made on them is considered as waste. While the former kind 
is known as wastage due to stagnation, the latter is called wastage due 
to drop-outs or wastage due to premature withdrawal of pupils,® Stric- 


'e.g,, see Pandit (1972), and Tilak (1980) 

‘In the existing literature the terms'vrastage’ refers to wastage due to drop-outs, 
and 'stagnation' to the wastage due to stagnation. 
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tly speaking, one should not call this phenomenon a pure waste. Simply 
because one does not go through the ‘qualifying examination', or does 
not complete the course, we cannot say that all the investments made on 
him is wasted. These drop-outs or stagnation may be due to several 
reasons, which we discuss later, Even though these 'unfinished' products 
are not equal to the finished products, they may obviously possess a 
majority of the effects of education in them —in stimulating his mental 
activity, in fostering in him a ‘habit of wise inquisitiveness’, making him 
‘more intelligent, more ready, and more trustworthy in his ordinary 
work’, etc, This is true more particularly at secondary and higher levels 
of education. But this is not all. The productivity levcLs, or the rates 
of return to education obviously differ between those who successfully 
complete the course and those who do not. Particularly in the labour 
market the employer may not attach any weight to incomplete education 
and thus incomplete education constitutes wastage. At the primary 
level, drop-out in Grades I, II, III or IV, etc. before achieving literacy is a 
total waste. If one is likely to relapse into illiteracy even after completing 
Grade IV or V, even then the total investment made in his education 
constitutes wastage. 

' (Hi) Under-utilization or resources : The third type of internal 
wastage, which we most often observe, relates to under-optimum use of 
resources. The concept of ‘optimum’ use of resources in education can 
be meaningfully interpreted with respect to the size of the educational 
institutions (in terms of enrolments), the amount of working hours, etc. 
Suppose a school can accommodate 500 pupils, given other things, and 
if it is run with enrolments below 500, this can be called inefficient or 
under-optimum use of scarce resources. Similarly, suppose if teachers 
are having less number of hours of work, it also amounts to under¬ 
utilization. Thus under-utilization amounts to wastage of education 
resources. 

External Wastage 

While the former kind of wastage results in direct wastage of invest¬ 
ment resources in education, external wastage is that which we observe 
outside the educational industry. While internal wastage reduces the 
net output of the educational system, exteinal wastage reduces the rates 
of return to or simply the productivity of education, i.c it reduces the 
contribution of educational system to socio-economic growth of the 
economy. It is a problem concerned with the utilization of the output 
of the educational'process. If there is wastage in the use of human 
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capital (acquired thremgh investment in education), the investment 
resources put m the process of producing the human capital can be 
meaningfully considered as having been wasted, The four mam types of 
external wastage in educaiimi are us follows. 

(/) Unemphiymcni : Is not the chronic unemployment among the 
educated colossal wastage of.scrace education resources ? It is a waste 
both from the private and societal point of view. Both the individual 
and the society have made targe investments in him. And, in turn, 
neither of the two receive any‘direct* reward except the‘spill-over’ 
benefits of eduention.* One may argue that the extent of educated un¬ 
employment reflects the failure of the society to advantageously use the 
human resources. It is true. But whatever may be the case, still the 
unemployment reflects wastage of educational icsources. 

(if) Non-participaiioii in the labour force : The second form of 
external wastage or external leakage is non-participation of the educated 
in the economy's labour force. When large investments have been made 
in the education of Ihc people, and if the educated people, of a sizeable 
proportion of them do not enter the labour force, the entire educational 
investment on them can he treated as a huge wa.sle. 

{Ill} Emigration : Emigration, which i.s more fashionably known as 
‘brain-drain’ is another form of external wastage in education, Suppose 
for different reasons, people after finishing their education leave for 
abroad and almost sotlle there, or return after their active life time is 
over, docs it not .seem as a wa.stc of educational resources, from the 
point of view of the country from which emigration takes place ? Society 
made investments in him and, in turn, he paid back nothing and left the 
country, ft is also a kind of wastage and this happcn,s mostly in the 
case of higher education.' However, the value of the earnings that flow 
into the domestic economy to hi.s relatives or parents (in foreign 
exchange) may be taken care of while calculating the magnitudes of 
wastage. However, the value of the remittances sent from abroad by 
these people would obviously be substantially less than tlie value of the 
total contribution they could have made to the economy had they not 
emigrated. The classical writers hold the view that while emigrating 
“a man carries away his marginal product” leaving those left behind 


'*For a list of spill-over benefits of education, sec Weisbfod (1962), See also Tilafc 
(ngi) 

‘For instance, ihe brain-drain of 231,000 .skilled labour from developing countries 
to Ihe US, Canada and (he UK is cslimaled to have cost the developing coun¬ 
tries a whopping $ 44 billion between 1961 and 1972 {Times of Jnilto, Sornbay, 
30,11,1981) 
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"neither better not worse off But this is true only if the emigration 
takes place in infinitesimally small quantities, but if It takes place at a 
considerable level, though not in a large scale, “there will necessarily 
be a loss for the L.D.C.’s depending on the extent of diminishing returns 
to professional manpower’,’' The brain-diain is seriously felt in the loss 
of urgently needed manpower in the developing economics, It is also 
observed that brain-drain IS an obstacle to income equality within the 
developing economies. It affects income distribution adversely.® 

(iv) Mortality • Mortality is another external factor that leads to 
wastage of educational resources. It reduces the life-time earnings of 
the educated people, thus causing both the private and social loss of 
investment made in education, Mortality is a severe problem in several 
less developed countries The less developed countries are characterized 
by the presence of food crisis, malnutrition, bad health, etc. which 
reduce the longevity as well as productivity of the people. For example, 
the life expectancy in the U. S. A,, Japan and Australia is 70 years 
and in the U,K. 71 years, while in India it is 53 years according to the 
Planning Commission estimates.® Shorter life expectancy implies was¬ 
tage of resources. The resources invested in education of the people 
cannot bear full fruit because death occurs at an early age. 


Size of the Problem 

Most of the studies on wastage have been confined to internal 
wastage, Again, not all the three kinds of internal wastage could receive 
adequate attention. Drop-outs and stagnation have been occupying the 
central point of the studies Little effort has been made to give a 
broader definition of the concept of wastage, so that external wastage 
and internal wastage caused by under-utilization of resources are 
covered. In this paper some evidence is presented which may throw 
some light on the size of the problem. 

Internal Wastage 

Wastage due to stagnation and drop-outs are generally estimated 


•See Grubel and Scott (1966) 

^fibagavati and Dellalfar (1973) 

•See Seers (1970) 

•India 1915 

“For a select bibliography on this problem see Misra and Tilak (1978) 
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ty eithtsr of the following methods”, 

(fl) Apparent cohort method r Using the cross-section data, wastage 
due to drop-outs and stagnation, in say primary ievel education is esti¬ 
mated as follows : 

If W( represents wastage in grade i, and the enrolment of pupils m 
the same grade, then 

n't - [l-lJT.n/A',)] 100 .... U) 

It may be noted that both Xj and Xj+i refer to the same year and hence 
this method can be known as crosS'Secthn apparent cohort method. 

On the other hand, if time-series data are available, rate of wastage 
in grade i and in year t is given by 

fVa * 100 ... ( 2 ) 

It is obvious that if one is interested in cstimaiing wastage in a given 
level of education, .say primary level of 5 years, then I in the above 
equation should refer to grade i and t the corresponding year, and in 
the nominator ilfi+i and A',+i, j.|.i should be changed as Jfi+j and i+6, 
respectively. This i.s called time scries apparent cohort method and this 
is considered to be more meaningful than the earlier one, as we follow 
the progress of the pupils in Grade I through succc.ssive years and till the 
completion of the given level of education, instead of relating numbers 
of pupils in different grades in the same year as is the case in the cross- 
section method. 

(h) JHeconstructed cohort method; This method was used in a 
world-wide survey of educational wastage by thcUncsco (1967). The 
method requires successive year-grade data on enrolment and repeaters 
in full cycle of a cohort. Then the number of proraotees (p) are first 
derived for each grade by subtracting the given number of repeaters (r) 


from the total enrolment in the grade (iT), i.e. 

p^^X-r ...(3) 

Then drop-outs (d) can easily be worked out as the residual, i.e. 

dn.X~{p-{-r) ...(4) 

Wastage due to stagnation Wt can then be dchned as follows { 

W» "» (r*, t+j/Jfn) 100 •■•(5) 

and wastage due to drop-outs (W<t) can be defined as 

Wa-(dii/JTi,) 100 ...(6) 


"For a recent survey of the methods and estimates and for some selected stales 
see Mishra and Tilak (1978), and Venkatasubrahmanyam (1978) 
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The reconstructed cohort method is more appealing than the apparent 
cohort method, but it requires data in dctaild® 

(c) True cohort method ' Under this method longitudinal data on 
a single group of pupils are collected following up the group in subse¬ 
quent years till they reach the final grade. It would be known that how 
many drop-outs and on what points how many migrate to outside, how 
many repeat and in what frequency, etc, Then the rates of wastage due 
to stagnation and drop-outs are easily estimated. The true cohort 
method is the most appropriate one, but it requires data in minute 
detail starting from the initial grade and year until the grade and year 
of completion, 

(d) Pupil-years method : Sometime, particularly in the studies On 
stagnation, another method is used which can be called pupil-years 
method which is close to the truc-cohorl method. In this, the ratio of 
the actual pupils’ years spent in a given level of education to the optimum 
years (number of yeais of .study of that level) measures the extent of 
wastage. For instance, of the total number of pupils n, p lakes 9 years, 
q takes 10 years and r takes 11 years to complete 8 yeais of elementary 
education. It may be noted that p-fg-f-r need not be equal to n. There 
may be some who take no more tlian 8 years,Then the wastage due 
to stagnation in this level of education 

= ('- SFhWTF ) X 

Thus the method is essentially based on the ratio between the total 
optimum years and the actual years for all the pupils belonging to a 
single cohort. 

(e) Output-input method: A very simple method sometimes 
used is the output-input method, according to which the index of 
wastage 

W = -] 100 .,.(8) 

where p represents the number of pupils promoted to the next grade, 
and X<t is the number of pupils m Grade I in year t. The inverse of the 
output-input ratio is considered as a measure of wastage, Even though 
it is called output-input method, it may be noted that vitrually then is 
no difference between Eq. 2 and Eq, 8. 


“See Unesco (1967) which used this method for a world-wide survey of the problem 
of wastage in education 
“See Unesco (1967) 
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TABLE 2 

WASTAGE AND STAGNATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
ANDHRA PRADESH 



Enr<jl«iifn( (n 
Grflrfe n 

% Rflfe o/ Waiioiffi qnr/ Stagnation In Grade 

VI 

TH 

VIIl 

IX 

All 






1968-69 

293078 





70 

285638 

23.91 




71 

282064 

22.36 

26 33 



72 

272916 

6.78 

44.46 

43.95 


73 

290415 

—2.66 

37.71 

46.91 

46.66 

74 

29B504 

—1,64 

28.63 

40.75 

50.17 

75 

318195 

—4.19 

32,98 

35,73 

45.45 

76 

33 6648 

-4.97 

30.76 

38.49 

38.77 

77 

357652 

—10.87 

37 91 

36.87 

44,36 

Mean 


3.59 

35,57 

40.45 

45.08 

Boya 






1968-69 

205638 





70 

199792 

22,80 




71 

192624 

22.67 

34.28 



72 

186284 

3.93 

43.01 

41.18 


73 

196594 

-4.11 

35,32 

45.70 

44,08 

74 

201876 

-3.30 

25.96 

38.13 

47.99 

75 

314266 

—6.02 

30.04 

32.68 

42.14 

76 

226289 

—7.13 

27.90 

35,54 

34.71 

77 

■ 237614 

-13.82 

35,48 

33,78 

41.32 

Mean 


1.75 

33.14 

37.84 

42,05 

Girls 






1968-69 

87440 





70 

85846 

26,51 




71 

89440 

23,97 

41.13 



72 

86632 

12,93 

47.83 

50.46 


73 

93821 

0.45 

42.86 

49.74 

52.76 

74 

96628 

1.84 

34.36 

46,40 

55,26 

75 

103929 

-0,38 

38.50 

42.27 

52.56 

76 

110359 

“0.51 

37.35 

44.67 

47.50 

77 

120038 

-4.81 

42,91 

43,33 

50,71 

Mean 


-7,50 

40,71 

46.15 

51.76 
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As the data are available only on enrolments in each grade, we are 
able to follow the apparent cohort method and accordingly estimate the 
rate of wastage due to drop-outs and stagnation in school education 
(Classes I to X) in the State of Andhra Pradesh and as such cannot give 
separate estimates for drop-outs and stagnation. We made two types of 
estimates of wastage rates ; Fiist, keeping / and t in the denominator 
in the formula (2) constant at 1 and 1967-68, for .school education 
(Classes I-X), and at 6 and 1968-69 foi high school education (Classes 
Vf-X), we estimated how much percentage of pupils joined in the Grade 
J/VT in the base year dropped out/stagnated during the successive grades 
in the successive years. These estimates are presented in Tables 1 and 2. 
The negative rales in a few cases (Tables 2, 3, 5 and 7) may not make 
much sense They may be due to high stagnation rates. 

Secondly, by slightly modifying the same formula (2) we also 
esitimated for each year the percentage of wastage in each grade in 
relation to the enrolment in the preceding grade and year. These results 
are presented in Table 3, This measure helps iis to make temporal 
comparisons of wastage rates. The average of the rules of wastage have 
also been computed m order to give us an idea of the problem after 
balancing the effect on enrolment figures of sudden or short-lived rise 
and fall in the enrolment figuies due to a vaiiety of factors such as 
enrolment drives, creation of new schools, etc, Similar c.stimates have 
also been made for scheduled castes and scheduled tribes together using 
the available data for 7 years from 1^)70-71 onward.s, so that we know the 
seventy of the problem in great detail with respect to the depressed 
sections of the society. The results are given in Tables 4 through 6. 
An important limitation of the method we adopted is that it does not 
give us separate estimates for wastage due to drop-outs and stagnation. 
Further, it does not allow us to make any adjustment for inter-state 
migration, mortality among chil dren, etc. 

Time senes data are not available on enrolments with rural-Urban 
break-up. But lates of wastage differ considerably between rural and 
urban areas. So based on the cross-section data for the year 1973, 
collected during the Third All India Educational Survey^ we estimated 
rates of wastage in rural and urban by sex using the same apparent 
cohort method formula (1), The results arc presented in Table 7, We 
have also computed stagnation rates separately for some selected levels 
of education, particularly at the end of which public/university 
examinations are held, The stagnation rates are shown in Table 8, ’' 

The large number of estimates presented in these tables speak of 
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TABLE 4 

WASTAGE AND STAGNATION IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN 
ANDHRA PRADESH (SCHEDULED CASTES AND TRIBES) 



Enrolrtienl In 

% Rate of IVastage and Stagnation in 



Gtadi 1 

1 

ll 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

All 








1970-71 

211900 







72 

237751 

34.76 






73 

241713 

36.71 

48 45 





74 

240033 

36.67 

51.85 

58,97 




75 

247724 

36.48 

52.33 

63,42 

69,73 



76 

243558 

37.19 

50.11 

62,45 

71.62 

82.09 


77 

319897 

33.55 

52.00 

61.50 

70.56 

83.60 

81.55 

Mean 


35.89 

50.95 

61.58 

70.64 

82.85 

81,55 

Boys 








1970-71 

129807 







72 

144433 

35.67 






73 

152042 

36.01 

47.04 





74 

149977 

38.79 

51.82 

58.27 




75 

156269 

38.07 

53.07 

61.78 

69,02 



76 

150367 

39.25 

51.35 

62.90 

70,04 

80,23 


77 

198370 

32.99 

52 57 

61.37 

70,56 

81.07 

78.70 

Mean 


36.80 

51.17 

61.08 

69.87 

80,65 

70.70 

Girls 








1970-71 

82093 







72 

93318 

33.33 






73 

89671 

37.79 

50,68 





74 

90058 

33.07 

51.90 

60.08 




75 

91455 

33,83 

51.09 

65.97 

70,85 



76 

93191 

33,67 

48.06 

61.69 

74.08 

85.03 


77 

121527 

34.46 

51.02 

61,72 

70,54 

87.52 

86.06 

Mean 


34.36 

50.55 

62.37 

71.82 

66.28 

86.06 


themselves about the nature and magnitude of the problem, However, 
the main results emerging from them can be briefly noted as follows: 

1, The magnitudes of the problem is very severe. Out of the 100 
pupils that enter in Grade I only 37 pupils reach Grade V and 
about 11 pupils reach Grade X. Out of 100 pupils entering 
Grade VI about 44 drop out/stagnate before reaching 
Grade X. 
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TABLE 5 

WASTAGE AND STAGNATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN ANDHRA 
PRADESH (SCHEDULED CASTES AND TRIBES) 


Enrolment in % Hate of Wastage and SiagnaNon in 

Grade VJ Vl vff VIII IX 


All 








72 

30909 

12.47 




73 

31956 

8.16 

38.43 



74 

33316 

4.02 

33.58 

46.15 


75 

35876 

2.45 

38.97 

46 91 

56.26 

76 

37949 

4.49 

39.99 

47.11 

52,73 

77 

38981 

—2 99 

47.89 

45,76 

50,37 

Mean 


4 77 

39.77 

46.48 

53.19 


Boys 

1970-71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

Mean 

21506 

21593 

22115 

22445 

24192 

25660 

27338 

13.54 

8.66 

6.17 

1 02 

2,43 

-7.73 

4.02 

38.60 

35.03 

39,86 

36.96 

45 29 
39,15 

45.67 

45.17 

47.14 

42 98 
45.24 

53.90 

49.95 

49.64 

51.16 

Girls 






1970-71 

8962 





72 

9316 

9.89 




73 

9841 

7.11 

38.04 



74 

10871 

2 34 

30,23 

47.3tt 


75 

11684 

5.42 

38.98 

50,92 

61.93 

76 

12289 

8 76 

46,24 

48 82 

59.27 

77 

11643 

6,89 

53,29 

51 49 

54.34 

Mein 

, 

6.74 

41.36 

49.63 

58.48 


2 The drop-out rates are higher in all grades among girls than 
among boys. The rale is as high as 93 per cent for girls in the 
school education as against 87 per cent among boys. At the 
primary level the dilference is about 10 per cent. So those 
who stay in schools among girls perhaps fare better than 
boys, 

3. The problem is quite contrary to common thinking, of the 
same magnitude among the scheduled castes/tribes. 
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table 7 

A. WASTAGE AND STAGNATION IN EDUCATION (BY REGIONS) IN 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


Enrntmfnl In _% Ra te of W asiage and Slagnat ion in Grocle _ 

Grade I f ' IT III IV~V VI VII 


All Areas 


Boya 

B098M 

36.87 

47.22 

57.05 

65.62 

75.86 

75.65 

83,44 

Girls 

55175.) 

35.01 

46.92 

59.50 

68.98 

82.28 

83.57 

89.81 

All 

1361643 

36.12 

47.10 

58 04 

66,98 

78,44 

78.86 

86 02 

Rural 

Boys 

674186 

40,31 

51.06 

61.73 

70 40 

82.70 

82.97 

89.68 

Girls 

435645 

38,88 

51.65 

65,29 

74.26 

89,60 

91.05 

95.47 

All 

1109831 

39.75 

51.29 

63.13 

71,91 

85.41 

86.14 

91.95 

Urban 

Boys 

135704 

19.80 

28.14 

33.78 

41,87 

41.86 

39.29 

52.48 

Girls 

U610B 

20.49 

29,18 

37.80 

49,17 

54,58 

55,47 

61 55 

All 

251812 

20.12 

28.62 

35,64 

45.23 

47.72 

46,75 

59,89 


B, WASTAGE AND STAGNATION (IN RELATION TO THE 
PRECEDING GRADE) 



0/ 

/o 

Rare ofIVastage and Stagnation in Grade 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Vll 

All Areas 

Boys 

36,87 

16,39 

18.63 

19,95 

29.78 

-0.85 

32.01 

Girls 

35,01 

18.33 

23.71 

23.41 

42.70 

7.53 

37.97 

All 

36.12 

17.19 

20.69 

21.30 

34.70 

1,95 

33,88 

Rural 

Boys 

40.31 

18.01 

21.81 

22.65 

41,56 

1,56 

39.38 

Girls 

38.88 

20.89 

28.21 

25.86 

59,58 

14.01 

49,38 

All 

39.75 

19.16 

24.30 

23,83 

48.04 

5,04 

41.92 

t/rftan 

Boys 

19.80 

10.39 

7.36 

12.21 

—0.02 

-4.41 

21,72 

Girls 

20.49 

10,94 

12.17 

13.28 

10,64 

1,97 

29,37 

.All 

20.12 

10.64 

9.83 

1491 

4.55 

-1,86 

24.67 


5oMrc« ; Baaed on the Third All-India Educational Survey 1973, New Delhi 
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4. Even with all the limitations of the cross-section apparent 
cohort method, we find that the ligurcs dciived from the two 
methods are not highly uncomparablc. The estimates in Table 
6 reveal that there is significant diircicncc between rural and 
urban wastage rates The rate of wastage in rural areas at the 
elementary level (Classes I-VII) is as high as D2 per cent, while 
the corresponding figure is 60 per cent in urban areas. 

5 Almost all the tables make it clear that the rate of wastage is 
at its peak at the Grade V, when a majority of pupils have to 
normally change from primary school to high school (except 
pupils in upper-primary schools). 

6 Once the pupils cross Grade V, a large number of pupils do 
not drop out or stagnate until in Grade VII, when pupils have 
to appear for the first public examinations in their student 
career. The rate of stagnation here is about 56 per cent. 

Findings Nos. 5 and 6 lead us to the following important policy 
conclusions : 

— If the existing system of no examinations until the pupils reach 
Grade VII were to continue, it would be better to convert the 
primary schools into upper-primary schools, so that they would 
not be required to change their schools after the primary lev&l 
education. This is most likely to reduce the extent of wastage 
at Grade V. 

— On the other hand, if examinations are held only in Grade X 
in the school cycle, as is recently suggested by the University 
Grants Commission, this may reduce wastage in Grade VII to 
a large extent, 

— But it is clear from Table 8, stagnation at the school final 
(SSC) examination is as high as 80 per cent. The same is the 
magnitude at the + 2 stage. The stagnation rates are in the 
range of 40 to 58 per cent at the graduate level and the rates 
fell down steeply only at the higher level. 

— The reasons for drop-outs and stagnation arc well-known. 
Broadly the casucs are of three categories ; economic poverty, 
social factors and school variables. There is no need of 
analysing them here further. 

Under-utilization of resources : Capacity-under-utilization is an 
essential characteristic feature of the indian industries. Educational 
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industry is no exception to this. A large number of schools and 
colleges are uneconomic in sue. According to the Education Commis¬ 
sion (1966) more than 70 per cent of the primary schools, 80 per cent 
of the middle a .schoohs and 80 per cent of the high schools were having 
enrolments much below the optimum level in Andhra Pradesh. Table 9 
presents an idea of thi.s problem, At the higher level according to 1976-77 
figures, 54 4 per cent of the collegc.s' (111 out of 204) in Andhra Pradesh 
are 'non-viublc' having enrolments less than 400,i‘ 


TABLE 8 

T-AILURE rates in education in ANDHRA PRADESH 

(per cent) 



Boys 

Girls 

All 

Class VII Public Examination 

44.23 

43.10 

56.13 

SSC Public Examination 

80,57 

77.86 

72,86 

Intermediate 

80 64 

76.07 

79.57 

Higher 

B. A, 


— 

39.86 

B. Sc., 


— 

44.61 

D. A,/B. Sc,/B. Com, 

— 

— 

45,64 

M. A. 

__ 

— 

7.90 

M, Se. 

— 

— 

14.36 

M, Com. 

— 

— 

17,44 

M. A./M. Sc./M.Com. 

— 

— 

10.36 

All Higher 

— 

— 

42.21 


Note: Rales relating to Cla.ss VII, SSC, and intermediate relate to 1976, and 
others to 1974 
—Not available 


pyoiirce.! : I. Rates relating to Class VII, SSC, and intermediate are based on 
the daia collected from Handbook of Siatlstles A.P., 1976 
2. Rales relaiing to higher level are based on the data collected from 
the Stailillcal Abstract of Andhra Pradesh, 1974 

Further, when the ‘optimum* number of teachers of a primary school 
is 4-5, we have several single-teacher primary schools. 22.5 per cent 
of the primary schools in Andhra Pradesh belonged to this category 
in 1966-67, But the figures increased at a rapid rate to 47.2 per cent by' 
1970-71.^® When there is adequate evidence to show that the size of the 

^^eport of the Year 1976-77 (UGC) 

^•Education in India, Vola. I and 11 (1966-67 and 1970-71) 
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educational institutions is intimately related to the efficiency of the 
educational investments, it is clear that the undcr-optimiim and over¬ 
optimum institutions adversely affect the efficiency of the system. 

TABLE 9 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS BY SIZE IN ANDHRA PRADESH, 1965 



Enrolment Group 

% of Schools 

Primary 

Below 50 

27.3 


50-99 

40.7 


100-99 

22.5 


180-239 

4.9 


240-399 

4,2 


above 400 

0.4 


Total 

(Optimum Size ; 160-200) 

100.0 

Middle 

Below 80 

44,5 


80-199 

29.6 


200-279 

7.1 


280-399 

9.0 


400 and above 

9.8 


Total 

(Optimum Size : 300-400) 

100.0 

Secondary 

Below 100 

41.1 


100-239 

32.6 


240-319 

7.4 


320-479 

13.0 


480 and above 

5.9 


Total 

(Optimum Size ; 360-450) 

100,0 


Source : Education Commission (1966) 


The growth of institutions of uneconomic size is purely due to 
irrational policy with respect to educational expansion, Rational policy 
in educational planning has often been suspended by political pressures 
particularly in opening new Units The politician tries to carry favour 
with his constituents “by founding or helping to open a school or college 
in his area”.The schools and colleges having born out of political 


"Blaug (1968) See also Rudolph and Rudolph (1972) for the role of polities in 
educational development in India 
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pressures anti non-acedemic reasons suffer from several drawbacks with 
uneconomic si/e. under-optimum pupil-teacher ratio, disadvantageous 
location, etc. So there is an urgent need cither to eliminate or conso¬ 
lidate the small and uneconomic units, so that efficiency of the educa¬ 
tional system improves.” 

External Wastage 

There is considerable amount of literature on various types of 
external wastage, But most of the studies done are outside the field of 
economics of education, nor they aic related to the wastage problem. 
However, in the studic.s in the field of economics of education, more 
particularly in the rates of return studies, these problems arc studied, 
though not m great depth, while making adjustments m earnings profiles. 
However, these issues were not studied in the context of educational 
wastage, 

(/) Uneniploytiient : Table 10 .shows llie growth of educated unemp¬ 
loyment in Andhra Pradesh. The proporlion of educated unemployed to 
the total applicaiU.s cm the live registers increased from 31 per cent in 
1961 to 51 per cent in 1972, Further, the rate of growth of postgraduate 
unemployed is higher than the rate of grwolh of graduates and matricu¬ 
lates. In all, the educated unemployed increased at a compound rate of 
growth of 16 per cent per annum. Thus one can say that wastage of 
educational reasources due to unemployment also increased at the same 
alarming rate. 

(h) Non-participation in the labour force ■ Non-participation is 
another kind of wastage of educational resources. Investment made in 
the education of those persons who join the ranks of non-workers takes 
the form of sunk capital and constitutes a wastage of educational 
resources. Using the 1971 census data, we estimate here rates of non¬ 
participation in the labour force in the State of Andhra Pradesh, These 
are known as crude labour force non-participation rates as we could not, 
due to unavailability of data, find out the ‘general’ rate nor the ‘age- 
specific rate’ by educational levels.” The method is as follows. 

If NWi represents non-workers with /-th level of education, and 
JPi represents population with i-th level of education, the crude rate of 
non-participation in the labour force (crlfnpr) 

CRI-PNPR'=’(7VfF(/i’l) X 100 ... (7) 


”For class size and its effecls on ofTiciency, see Haddad (1978) 

'"For the different concepts of labour force participation rates and their estimates 
with respect to Andhra Pradesh see Tilak (1978) 
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TABLE 10 

NUMBER OF PERSONS ON THE LIVE REGISTERS OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


Total 


Year 

Applications 
on the Live 
Registers 



Educated 



Matriculates 

Uratliiales post¬ 

gradu¬ 
ates 

Total 

(6) in (2) 
per cent 

1961 

106796 

29424 

3690 

_ 

33114 

31.0 

1962 

118278 

32158 

3526 

— 

35684 

30.2 

1963 

133438 

35415 

3460 

— 

38875 

29.1 

1964 

125941 

38066 

3988 

567 

42621 

33.8 

1965 

138597 

35769 

2694 

594 

39057 

28.2 

1966 

143638 

47314 

2284 

576 

50174 

34,9 

1967 

155176 

53894 

4920 

420 

59234 

38,2 

1968 

174912 

67256 

8482 

1303 

77041 

44.0 

1969 

216254 

85542 

18356 

1312 

100210 

46,3 

1970 

271679 

134810 

13931 

1631 

150372 

54,0 

1971 

336151 

145324 

21500 

2483 

169307 

50.4 

1972 

367382 

157972 

28822 

2207 

189001 

51,4 

1975 

— 

253333 

57080 

7060 

317479 

—- 

Annual 10,85 

15.43 

20.03 

23,39 

16.26 

— 


Compound 
Rate of 
Growth (%) 


Sources ; 1 Report of the Commlifea on Unemployment, 19T3, DGET, Ministry 
of Labour, Govt, of India, New Delhi, p, 364 
2. P. Shankar (1978) for 1975 ngures 
—Not Available. 


We computed the rates for males, females, rural and urban people 
seperately and they are presented in Table 11. Tlie.se rates allow US to 
make the following important observations ; 

1. Barring illiterates, labour force non-participation rale falls as 
educational level increases. There is less amount of wastage 
at higher level, but the rate is as high as 36 per cent. 

2. At all levels of education, there is considerable difference 
between the rates of non-participation in the labour force 
arnong males and females. While the range is 21 per cent to 
47 per cent among rhalcs, there is a range of 55 to 95 per cent 
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among rcmalcs Thus the wastage of educational resources is 
very high among women compared to men. 

3. Ihc labour force luni-participation rates are lelatively lower 
in rural ureas than in urban areas, 

TABLEn 



RA'I I' OF NON-PAKTKMPATTON IN WORK 

FORCE IN 



ANIIHRA PRADIiSII IIY EDUCATIONAL LEVELS, 1971 



All 

Males 

Feaidfes 

Rural 

Urban 

lllileracy 

59.74 

43.68 

72.79 

57.47 

74,25 

Literacy* 

f)4.H5 

47,28 

94.37 

55.53 

78.75 

Primary 

53,21 

33.01 

92.36 

49.35 

63.62 

Middle 

39.92 

11.38 

9L84 

49,50 

61.21 

Secondary 44.83 

36.12 

84.84 

39,25 

48.93 

Hiehei 

25.88 

21.19 

54,93 

28,37 

25,03 

All 

58.C>1 

41.78 

75.H4 

56.06 

69.27 


• Wilhoul any schooling 

Source : fla.se(i on (he Census of India 1971 


Due to unavailability of data, we have estimated non-participation late-s 
in the labour force without making any adjustments, Adjusted rales 
may be slightly lower than these estimates. Hence our estimates can be 
termed as over-estimates. But the margin of error is not likely to be 
very significant.!'' 

Non-participation in the labour torcc i.s influenced by .several 
factors. Apart from education and the wealth and propciLy, health 
forms an important variable influencing the uon-participation in the 
labour force, Non-paiticipation among females is highly influenced by 
their fertility and the size of the family which determine the magnitude 
of family responsibilities, apart from social factors. While To work’ is 
considered as a basic right, ‘not to woik’ should be climmatcd to the 
extent possible. The wastage of resources in the form of non-partici- 
patlon of the educated in the labour force could not receive adequate 
attention from the policy-makers, since the problem of educated 
unemployment itself is not yet satisfactorily solved, 

(W) ^'m/gruriun In India, brain-drain or emigration of the edu¬ 
cated is a serious problem. On an average 5,000 manpower goes abroad 


*’See Tilak (1978) for some more details 
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eveiy year From Andhra Pradesh alone about 300 people leave the 
country every year, The figure was about 330 persons in 1968-69 and it 
fell down nrarginally to 240 in 1970-71. If all of them return home 
acquiring more skills and knowledge, the slicul-run lo.ss incurred by the 
society due to emigration may be compensated or even over-compensated 
in the long run But a “considerable proportion —we have no prccLse 
estimates—of those who go abroad temd to .slay indelliiilcly and a .size¬ 
able number accept foreign nationality’’.Thus the problem becomes a 
serious one resulting in heavy loss of educational inve.stments. 

It is not dilRcuIt to gue.s.s the pos.siblc reasons of emigration. 
People mainly emigrate toother counliics, particularly to developed 
countries, only when they do notlind adequate returns, to their education 
and skills in the domestic economy. Several advanced and less advanced 
economic,s are resoiting to direct measuies to check emigration such 
as granting no pa.sspoi ts, closing gates to othcr.s hy the country into 
which people emigrate, etc. But the libcialists nficn condemn such 
direct measures. So there have been proposals to impt>sc a lax on emi¬ 
grants by the countries fiom which people emigrate.*! Bhagavatt and 
Dellalfar (1973) cite the example of Soviet Union wliicJi Iras announced 
a similar tax in 1972 scaling it by the level ol educational attainment. 
The Soviet Union has justdied the tax on one important ground—it is 
a compensation for the Soviet investment m the education of the emi¬ 
grants. Such a tax “both compensates L.D.C.'s for the real losses 
imposed by the brain-drain and practically deters the brain-drain” 
(p. 95). 

(iv) Mortality ; The mortality rate is very high in India. The life- 
expectancy at birth, however, made a sharp increase overtime, The 
expectancy of life at birth for males in India iiicrca.sed from 26.9 in 1937 
to 47 1 in 1971, The corresponding ligures for females arc 26,6 and 
45 6, respectively. However, these figuies relating to 1971 arc also very 
low compared to the figures in advanced countries, The high mortality 
rate may be mostly due to poor quality of food leading to several 
diseases and inadequate health facilities. The age-.specific death rates 
for the State of Andhra Pradesh arc shown in Tabic 12 based on which 
we can observe that : 

1. Infant mortality is very high in the State. 

2. Mortality rate is higher in rural areas than in urban areas. 


’“Education Commission (13(56), p. 416 
“See Bliagavati and Dellalfar (1973) 
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3, Mortality rate among females is higlier than males in almost 
all age-groups. 


TABLE 12 


AGR-SPr-.C’lMC" DEATH RATES PER 1000 IN ANDHRA PRADESH, 1974 


Age-Groutf 


Fural 



Urban 



Males 

Females 

All 

Males 

Females 

All 

0-1 

170.3 

158 (A 

164.4 

83 3 

11.3 

80.4 

1-4 

30,7 

30,1 

30 4 

10,7 

12.5 

11.6 

5-9 

5.6 

5,4 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

10-14 

1.6 

3.2 

2.4 

1.3 

2,2 

1,7 

15-19 

3.4 

4.4 

3.9 

1.5 

1.2 

1.6 

20-24 

2.6 

5.7 

4.1 

2,9 

3,5 

3,2 

25-29 

4.9 

5.4 

5.2 

2.2 

3,5 

2,9 

30-34 

6.8 

5.2 

5.9 

2.5 

2.1 

2.3 

35-39 

5,6 

5,5 

5.6 

10,7 

4.7 

7.6 

40-44 

9.9 

7.6 

8.8 

4.9 

6.7 

5.8 

45-49 

13.4 

lO.l 

11.8 

8.9 

6.3 

7.7 

50-54 

17,5 

16,1 

16.9 

16,5 

14.6 

15,6 

55-59 

30,1 

20.1 

25.2 

35,3 

23.3 

9.0 

60-64 

48,9 

41.7 

45.2 

43.2 

34,1 

38,3 

65-69 

51 7 

53,2 

52.5 

67,2 

41.1 

52,6 

70- 

113,6 

108.7 

111,0 

95,4 

97.2 

96.5 


Source: Statistical Year Book of Andhra Pradesh, 1916, Government of 
Andliia Pradesh. Hyderabad 

Thus wc find tnat health care is urgently needed for the infants to check 
the mortality rate. Further, the poor medical facilities in rural areas 
may be the main factor responsible for high mortality rate in the rural 
areas. So medical facilities should be spread in large scale in rural areas. 
Fortunately this formed an important part of the National Programme 
of Minimum Needs of the recent plans in India,** Illiteracy and igno¬ 
rance among the females .should be eradicated to improve the probability 
of survival among the infants. 


Conclusions 

Education yields not only economic benefits in the form of higher 
earnings, but also yields a huge amount of non-cconomic benefits both 
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to the inclividiKil and to the society. Looked at the problems from th 
point of view, all the appiucut wastage is not real wastage, since even th 
drop-outs ond repcaleis may be pos-scssing .some of tlic benefits of cdi 
cation Foi imstance, drop-outs and repeaters ai lower classes (I-\ 
involved total waste of icsources, because the child may relapse int 
illiteracy and he would be equivalent to an imediicated man. On th 
other luind, diop-out at higher level docs not involve total wastage 
Similarly, stagnation, unemployment, non-participation, etc, do no 
lead to total wastage ofiesuuices. However, neithct the society, no 
the individuals themselves would be able to reap the full henclits o 
education, So it is atlcast a p.utial wastage ol resource,s. 

However, it should be realized that the problem of wastage o 
educational rc,source,s in India is too big to ignore anymore. Wastage 
Ill education, in several forms such as drop-outs, stagnation, under 
utilization of lesouicos, unemployment, non-parlieipation in the laboui 
force, emigration and moitality, results in heavy loss of scarce resource.' 
of the economy. 

Since the prohlcm of wastage owes its origin to .social, economic 
and ediicalioiuil factors, nnmmizalion of the magnitude of wastage in 
education need.s a simultaneous and dctcimincd attack on .social evils 
and weaknesses in the educational .system It may be noted that it 
does not need huge financial rcsouiccs. On the other hand, this results 
in a large set of iiUcinal and external economics, improving the clTi- 
cicncy of the cdiication.il .system in terms of reduction in costs per pupil 
and incicasc in ihc output and contribution of the educational system 
to the econoniic development of the country. 
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A Factorial Study of Adolescent Thought 
Using Piaget-type Tasks 


T.S. Sasdihi 

Dfpiir/mcnt of f.ilucolioii, Pimjahi University, Patiala 


T 

UK sc’iBNTiric invcsligation of thinking processes is 
gaining importance hecause the development of a highly logical mind is 
a sine qua nan of the iiuulern scientific world and thus the most impor¬ 
tant goal of instruction also. Jean Piaget has contributed lot regar¬ 
ding the modes of development ofiniinan thinking. He has concentrated 
mainly on the qualitative changes that lake place in the thinking proces¬ 
ses from time to time with the advancement of age and lead to the mental 
growth of an individual. Piaget has grouped these qualitative changes 
in thiiikinp into Four global stages of development, i e. sensori-motor 
.stage (biiih to 2 years), prc-opcrutional stage (2 to 7 years), concrete- 
operational .stage (7 to 11 years) and formal-operational stage (11 to 15 
years). Later on, he hypothesized the cxten.sion of formal-operational 
stage up to 20 years of age a.s diversilicalion of aptitudes during this 
period. Another important feature of Piaget’s theory is that it has alway-s 
stre.s.sed on the study of the structure of human thinking than its function 
and content. 

The present study was undertaken with a view to investigate the 
structure of thinking at formal-operational stage—the most important 
period from the point of view of instruction. Since theie is a sutheient 
research evidence that in majority of the cases adolescents at the age 
level 11 to 15 years do not attain the level of formal thought in the true 
Piagetiun .scn.se, the term adolescent thought has been used to describe 
the thinking of the adolescent at this age which shows a form of group¬ 
ing of concrete-operational and formal-operational thought. The effort 
has been made through this .study to analyse the adolescent thought, 
mathematically using the factor analytical technique to identify its 


'^Thesis submitted to the University of Rajasthan, Jaipur (1981) 
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underlying structure and to explore the extent of the relationship, of the 
development of adolescent thought with age, sex, intelligence, academic 
achievement, reasoning ability, space relations, adjustment and 14 
dimensions of personality. 

Hypotheses 

In the light of the related research studies reviewed, the 
following hypotheses weie proposed to be tested through this study.' 

1. The preformance on Piaget-type tasks increases with Ugc dur¬ 
ing the formal-operational period 

2. Boys and girls peiform equally well on Piagct-type tasks. 

3. The measures of intelligence, both verbal and non-verbal, 
coirelate significantly with the measures of the dimensions of 
adolescent thought. 

4. There exists a significant lelationship between the measures 
of academic achievement and the variables of the dimensions 
of adolescent thought. 

5. The measures of reasoning ability and space relations yield 
a significant correlation with the various measures of adoles¬ 
cent thought. 

6. The measures of adjustment is significantly related to the per¬ 
formance on Piagel-type ta.sks. 

7 The measures of personality exhibit significant relationship 
with the measures of the dimeii.sions of adolescent thought. 

8 The performances on Piagct-typc tasks form an iiitei related 
measure of the adolescent thought and exhibit a unifactor 
structure 

9, The measures of intelligence, academic achievement, reasoning 
ability, space relations, adjustment and other personality traits 
cluster in specific constellations with the measures of the 
dimensions of adolescent thought explaining thereby the 
common factor vai iaiicc, 

Sample 

A sample of 986 students (505 boys and 481 girls) was drawn ran¬ 
domly from the students of 12 high schools of rural areas in Punjab 
taking almost equal number of boys and girls from the age-groups of 
n+, 121", 13+, 14+, and IS-* and studying in Classes VI, VII, VIII, IX and 
X, respectively. 
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Tools of Research 

The data were collected using the following tools • 

1. Test of Puget-type Tasks (author) 

2. Culture Fair Intelligence Test-Scale 2 (Cattell and Cattell) 

3 General Mental Ability Test (Jalota) 

4. Reasoning Ability Test (Dubey) 

5. Space Relations (dat) (Bennett, et al.) 

6. Adjustment Inventory (Asthana) 

7 High School Peisonality Questionnahe (Gattcll and Bcloff) 

8, Academic Achievement in Five School Subjects (froni school 
records). 

Statistical Treatment of Data 

To identify the factorial stiuctuie of adolescent thought, data on 
the 34 measures were put into 34x34 coiiclation matrix and subjected 
to factor analysis by principal axes method with varimax rotation The 
computations were cairicd out through ‘rbyad- 1022 computer’ at 
Computronics India, New Delhi, using pa- 1 factor analysis programme 
from the statistical package foi the social sciences (sPss) by Nic, et al 
(1970), The rclation.ship between the measures of adolescent thought 
and the other independent variables weie worked out by computing 
product-moment coefficients of correlation The one-way analysis of 
variances technique was u.scd to determine the age and sex differences 
rcgaiding the performance on Piaget-type tasks. 

Conclusions 

1. The performance of adole.scents on Piaget-type tasks increasee 
with age during the formal-operational period. 

2. The performance of boys on some of the Piaget-type tasks at 
certain age levels is superior to that of girls while there is no 
significant difference m the remaining cases. 

3. The measures of intelligence, both verbal and non-verbal, 
correlate significantly with the measures of adolescent thought 
in the positive direction. 

4. The academic achievement is having a significant positive 
relationship with the measures of adolescent thought. 

5. The measures of leasoning ability and space relations prove to 
be some of the determinants of the development of adolescent 
thouglit. 

April ]9S2 9S 
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6. The development of adolescent thought leads to the better 
adjustment of the individuals or vice versa. 

7. Personality traits like outgoing tendencies, abstract thinking, 
emotional stability, phicgniaticism, obedience, conscientious¬ 
ness, adventurousness, feeling of security, self-discipline and 
relaxedness go with the development of adolescent thought 
whereas veservciic.ss, concicte thinking, emotional instability, 
excitability, assertiveness, expedience, shyness, feeling of inse¬ 
curity, uncontrollability and tenseness go with the non-develop¬ 
ment of adolescent thought 

8. The performance on Piagct-typc tasks forms an interrelated 
measure of adolescent thought which exhibits an unifactor 
structure. 

9. Eight significant factors extiacted through factor analysis 
account for 49 oc r cent total variance, a nd are named as: gene¬ 
ral intellectual factor of adolescent thought, academic achieve¬ 
ment factoi, adjustment factor, behaviouial factor, emotional 
factor, temperamental factor, group factor of adolescent thou¬ 
ght and social facloi. 


□ 


The Use of Programmed Instruction in 
Mathematics Teaching at the Primary Level 


ID, Pandey 

Postgraduate Teacher (Maths ), Kendnya Vidyalaya, Neeimich, M.T 


T ... 

HE programmed iii.struction is a recent development 
in the field of classroom and distance education, The chief credit of its 
practical use in the classroom and different situations of instruction goes 
to Skinner (1954) who defined programming as a process of arranging 

’Thesis submitted to Patna University (1980) 
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materials to be learnt in a .senes of .small steps designed to lead a learner 
thrnugli .self-instruction from what he knows to what he is expected to 
know. At each .step, the learner is icinforced by his conect responses 
made overtly Ihu.s, the new technique is a proces.s of teaching and 
learning within which the pie-eslahlishcd subject-matter i,s broken dowrt 
into .small, discrete .steps, and is carefully organized into logical sequen¬ 
ces in such a way that it can be readily learnt by the student. 

Many rcscarchcis have tried to compare the clTcctivcness of program¬ 
med text with the traditional method of teaching. Klause (1960), Jacob 
e/a/. (196.5), Huang (1973), and others found progammed instruction 
significantly superior to traditional method of teaching for achievement. 
However, no significant difference in achievement in favour of the 
programmed text wa.s reported by Senter et ah (1966), Sherman (1974), 
and other.s. In India, Sarkar (1969) and Patel (1978), found programmed 
instruction significantly superior to traditional method of teaching while 
Shah and Kapadia (1974) found it equally useful. Thus, the investi¬ 
gators do not .seem to be unanimous over the positive effects of program¬ 
med in.slruction. 

Purpose 

The purpose of the present study was to sec the relative effectiveness 
of traditional method of teaching without home assignments and grad¬ 
ing, programmed text, and traditional method of teaching with regular 
home assignments and grading for which the following hypotheses were 
propo.sed to be tested ; 

1, There is no difference in achievement among groups taught 
through traditional method without home assignments and 
grading, programmed text, and traditional method of teaching 
with home assignments and giading. 

2. There is no difference in retention among groups taught 
thiough traditional method without home assignments, pro¬ 
grammed text, and traditional method with home assignments 
and grading. 

3, There is no diflcrencc in achievement of students coming from 
high-incorac group and those coming from low-income group 
and taught through traditional method without home a,ssiga- 
ments, programmed text, and traditional method with home 
assignments and grading, 

4. There is no difference in retention of students coming from 
high-income group and those coming from low-income group 
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and taught through traditional method without home assign¬ 
ments, programmed text, and traditional method with home 
assignments and grading. 


Method 


The sample of the present study consisted of 60 students of Class 
IV studying m Cential School, Samclii (Bhutan). All the 60 students 
were randomly divided into three equivalent (homogeneous gioups with 
respect to picrequisitcs and age) groups and each one of the groups was 
assigned randomly to one of the three ticatments, viz. (i) control group 
following traditional method of teaching without home assignments, {it) 
experimental group I following programmed text, and (til) experimental 
group II following traditional method with home assignments and grading. 
The investigator developed programmed text in mathematics for Class IV 
covering the subject areas, mathematical symbols, fractions, decimals, 
percentage and mathematical statements. The text contained 2,557 frames 
divided into 30 units to be coveted m 30 working days. At the end of 
each day’s work a post-test was given to each of the groups. After 
a gap of four weeks, a retention test was administered to all the three 
groups The subjects wore further divided into high and low income 
groups m accordance with the income of then parents, 

Significant Findings 

1. The experimental group I was significantly superior to the other 
two groups in respect of immediate achievement. However, 
the control group and experimental gioup If showed no signifi¬ 
cant difference in then immediate achievement. 

2. The subjects of experimental group I following the programmed 
text weie significantly superior to the subjects of the remaining 
two groups. However, the difference in the means of subjects 
of control gioup and experimental group II could not come to 
be significant, 

3. The income and interaction did not affect achievements, 

4. Methods, income of parents, and interaction did affect reten¬ 
tion of the subjects. 

Conclusions 

It may be concluded from the above that the high-income group 
students who followed the programmed text appeared to be significantly 
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superior (at 0 01 level) to high and low-income group students following 
the traditional method without home assignments and low-income gioiip 
students following the traditional method with home assignments and 
grading. It was tuithcr concluded that low-income group students 
following the piogrammed text appeared to be significantly superior to 
high and hnv-income gioup students following the traditional method 
without home assignments and low-income group studeiUs following the 
traditional method with home assignments and grading. 

Suggestions 

The results discussed here have amply established that the program¬ 
med instruction holds promise for improving instiuctions in the teaching 
of mathematics. It is a fact that schools in Bhutan lack in trained and 
qualified teacJicr.s which may be olf-set in two ways: (a) existing teachers 
can work more effectively by encouraging individualized study, and (b) 
programmed text can be disseminated in the aicas where teachers arc not 
available. Tlius it i.s suggested that; 

1, Programmes may be developed and used as text and help- 
books. 

2, Studies with programmed text may be undertaken in dilTercnt 
school subjects, 

3, Well-developed programmed text may be tried in rural, urban, 
industrial and tribal set-up. 

4, The approach may be tried in other technical disciplines like 
engineering, medicine, agriculture, etc, and also in non-formal 
education. 
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A Study of the Rote of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education in Reiation to the Development of Primary 
Education in India, 1947-74 


CiL Sapra 

National Institute of Educational riannmg and Adminisirotion, New Delhi 


N 

-*■ Notwithstanding theconsiiiutiona] provisions which 
make education primarily a ‘state’ subject, education is a matter of 
national concern. Decision-making in this field has, therefore, emerged 
as a centre-state partnership during the last 28 years, The Central Advi¬ 
sory Board of Education (cabb) was established as a consultative machi¬ 
nery for consultation and cooperative decision-making in education at 
the national level in 1921. It was aboli.shed in 1923 on grounds of ecu- 
norny and revived in 1935. Ever since the revival of the boaid, diametii- 
cally opposed views have been expressed by a nunibei of dignitaries, 
including a few members of the botud, abouL the utility of this consulta¬ 
tive device in centre-stale relations in education 

The present study attempts to make an assessment of the role 
effectiveness of the board in relation to the development of primary edu¬ 
cation in India as well as in the two states of Andhra Pradesh and 
Kerala during the period 1947-74. 

The Objectives 

The specific objectives of the investigation were : 

1 To study the recommendations of the CADB relating to some of 
the important problems of quantitative expansion and quali¬ 
tative impiovemont and some other allied problems of primary 
education. 

2. To ascertain the extent of the infiucnce of the board in the 
implementation of its recommendations on the central and 
state governments. 


• Thesis submitted to University of Delhi (198]) 
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3, T(i ciilically examine the implications of the changes in the 
nieniheislii]! composition and winking piocedurcs of the board 
foi the dcvelnpinenl of education m general and primary 
education m particular. 

4. To suggest impinvcmeiil in the lole clTcclivcne.ss of the board, 
The Procedure 

The study was made in historical perspective with emphasis on the 
problem-oricnied approach. The prc.sentalion was both descriptive as 
well as uiuilytical. The primary sources of data for the investigation 
consisted mainly of agenda papers and proceedings of the meeting of the 
CADE and of its ad hue and standing committees on pnmaiy/ basic edu¬ 
cation and other relevant reports and documents. The seeondaiy data 
consisled mainly of the published books, research papers, aiticles, 
reports of iiun-onicial conventions and conferences and ncw.spaper re¬ 
ports as well as ediloriul comments on relevant matters relating to the 
period under study. 

Three tools sverc developed lor the pm pose of this .study, namely, 
a questionnaire, a slruclured intcivicw schedule and an observation 
.schedule. The que.stionnairc was administered to a cios.s-seelion of 100 
olTiciiil and non-olUcial members of the cabe selected according to the 
systematic sampling procedure. The questionnaire was developed to elicit 
opinions of the selected members on the cabb's membership composition 
and its mode of functicmiiig. The questionnaire also sought their sugges¬ 
tions for improvement in tlic board's functioning. The stiuctured inter¬ 
view schedule was prepared to supplement and to corroborate the ques¬ 
tionnaire responses and to elicit respon.ses to certain unresponded ques¬ 
tions. The observation schedule was framed for direct observation by 
the investigator of the conferencing practices adopted by the cade, the 
extent of participation in the deliberations by the members, and the 
quality of discussion taking place in the meetings. 


Important Findings and Conclusions 

Some of the notable findings and conclusions of the .study were as 
follows ; 

1, The CABB followed a policy of drift by shifting its stand fre¬ 
quently on the target of universalization of primary education, The 
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target date during the period under study was shifted at least 6 times , 
first to 1966, then to 1976 and again to 1981, 1984, 1985 and 1986. 

2. The CASE made important iccominendalions to tackle the prob¬ 
lems of umveisal piovision of schools, universality of enrolment, wast¬ 
age and stagnation, education of gals, education of scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes, provision of physical and other facilities, profe¬ 
ssional preparation and growth of teachers, improvement in the 
remuneration and service conditions of teachers, improvement of curri¬ 
culum and supervision. 

3. The board also adopted significant lesolutions on certain as¬ 
pects of basic education during the period 1947-66. The boaid softened 
its attitude towards certain controvcisial aspects of basic education. For 
example, it recommended the intioduction of English in senior basic 
schools to facilitate admission of the products of basic schools into high 
schools; it advised the state governments to adopt the traditional methods 
of teaching to make good the deficiencies in the principle of correlation; 

and it resolved that the productive aspect of basic education should not 
be allowed to take pieccdcncc over the educational aspect. However, the 
board’s decision to diop the term ‘basic education’ fioin the Draft State¬ 
ment on National Policy on Education meant acquicsing to the proposal 
of the Education Commission (1964-66). The stand taken by the board 
on this important issue was, therefoie, inconsistent. The scheme of basic 
education which had been launched with great fanfare after indepen¬ 
dence on the initiative of the cade was ignoininiously discontinued and, 
that too, at the behest of the board itself 

4. The board made repeated pleadings for assigning higher priority 
to education vis-a-vis other sectors of development and to primary edu¬ 
cation vis-a-vis other sub-sectors of education. The recommendations of 
the board in this respect were, however, not accepted because of certain 
compulsions. 

5. The board’s recommendations of the relationship between the 
state governments and local bodies in the administration of primary 
education did not help in satisfactorily solving the problems arising from 
the introduction of democratic decentralization of primary education. Of 
these problems, most important one was the victimization of teachers by 
the authorities ofPanchayati Raj institutions, 

6. The size of membership of the board increased from 14 in 1921 
to 24 in 1935 and to 78 in 1974. The composition of the board also 
underwent a noticeable change during the pel iod 1935-74 registering an 
increase in all categories of the board’s membership. The central govern¬ 
ment representatives increased from 1 to 4, the representatives of the 
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sUUe govciiuiieiHs and union Iciriloiy administrations from 10 to 25, 
elected incmbers timn 3 to 6; cx-ollicio membeis fiom 1 to 17; and 
members nominated by the Government of India from 6 to 19. The 
change in the membership composition tilted the balance in favour of 
the central government thus diluting the fcdcial chauveter of the board. 

7. The mode of functioning of the board left much to be desired ni 
terms of the iiatuie of the agenda, ground-work done for the boaid’s 
meetings, frequency and duration of the mcclings, conferencing practices 
and working procedures 

8. During, the period under study, the same problems of primary 
education were discussed ycai after year by the board, so that its 
rceommendations heeame repetitive m chaiactci. 

9. No specille pattern for selceting the problems of primary 
education loi discussion was followed in the various meetings of the 
board. 

10. The recommendations made by the boaid were comprehensive 
enough covering all aspects of primary cducalion, although the stress 
laid on some aspects was more than on otlicns. 

11. The role played by the board in the development of primary 
educ.Uicm was 'lesponsivc' lathcr than ‘promotionar. The board res¬ 
ponded to the cuircnt educational thoughts on dilTercnt aspects of pri¬ 
mary education generated witliin the country as well as abroad 

12. An economically advanced .state like Kerala was found to be 
in a belter position to implement the rceommendations of the board un- 
le.s.s It wa.s unwilling to execute a particular recommendation either on 
financial or ideological grounds. On the other hand, an economically 
backward .stale like Andhia Pradesh, if left to itself, could not imple¬ 
ment the board's recommendations adequately unless liberal financial 
assistance was provided to it by the Ccnlic. 

13. In spite of various inadequacies which have retarded elRcient 
functioning of the board, there is need for .such a body in a federal coun¬ 
try like outs. The federal set-up necessitates a policy of persuasion rather 
than impo.sition from above and fiom that point of view a body Jike the 
CASH is an important prerequisite. In ordci to make the board a more 
functional and citcclivc organization, it needs to be revitalized in terms 
of its structure and functioning. 
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An Experimental Study of the Relative Effectiveness of 
Three Methods of Instruction : Exposition Method, Programmed 
Learning Method and Multi-media Method in Science Education 
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Lecturer, R.B.S. CiiUegc of Education, Rewan 


T 

HE SURVEY of related hteiaturc has a clear inkling that 
the held of science education is quite susceptible to researches on various 
issues related to teaching methodology in general and experiments with 
regaid to programmed learning and multi-media in particular. There is 
a great dearth of programmed material in biological sciences. Moreover, 
the controversy regarding the effectiveness of the programmed learning 
method over the other methods in science education is still prevailing. 
Hence it seems to be quite in line with the requirements that good pro¬ 
grammes in biology are developed, validated and given a trial as method 
of teaching in ordinary classroom situations and also us supplementary 
reading materials. 

Objectives 

The objectives of the piesent study were 

1. To investigate the relative effectiveness of the three methods 
of instruction, viz expository method, programmed learning 
method and multi-media method. 

2. To study the relative retention in learning through expository 
method, programmed learning method and multi-media method. 

3 To develop a programme in branching style on the selected 
unit of content in biology. 

4. To develop a multi-media text on the same content which has 
been programmed. 


•Thesis submitted to Kurukshetra University (1979) 
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Hypotheses 

The investigator lias formulated the various research hypotheses: 

1. The multi-media method is more clTcctivc in learning than cither 
of the piogrammcd learning method and expository method. 

2. The multi-media method is more circctivc m ictention than 
cither of the programmed learning method and expository 
method. 

3. Programmed learning method is more cdectivc in learning than 
expo.sitory method. 

4. Proguimmed learning method is more effective m retention 
than expository method. 

Delinutations 

1. The experiment was restricted to a group of male students of 
high .school classes in the local colleges of Saharanpur city. 

2. The programme wa.s prepared on the three units of content 
of biology for high school classes ; Excretory system of frog, 
reproductive organs of frog and the life history of frog. 

3. The content was programmed in branching style, 

4. The programme was developed in Hindi version only, 

5. The experiment was rci.trictcJ to a researcher-prepared pro¬ 
grammed booklet, multi-media teaching material and criterion 

test. 

Development of Experimental Material 

The main objective of the study was to compare the relative effec¬ 
tiveness of the three mcthod.s of instruction. In order to achieve this 
objective appropriate experimental material was required. One of them 
was programmed learning material developed by the investigator Imnself. 
The programme was evaluated and revised in terms of individual group 
try-outs and licld-testing. The error rate of the programme was found 
to be 4.52. The criterion lest was constructed for evaluating the pro¬ 
gramme. The reliability of the criterion test was estimated by simplified 
Kudor Richardson-21 formula and by lenthening three times by using 
Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. The content validity was checked 
by analysing the criterion test items with regard to programme frames. 
It was quite satisfactory. 
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The multi~media material was also piepared by the investigator on 
three units of content. Further, each unit was divided into three paits— 
A, B and C, respectively, on the basis of logical sequence of the content 
and convenience of presentation and also on the basis of discussion with 
media experts, educationists and biology teachers. The multi-media 
material was revised and evaluated on the basis of group tiy-outs and 
the views of media experts and subject experts. The expositoiy lecture 
was prepared by the investigator himself with the cooperation of the 
biology teacher 

Design of the Study 

The pre-test-post-test multifactor experimenting method was used. 
In this experiment 3x2 factorial design was employed for studying the 
relative effectiveness and interaction effect between methods and two 
levels of intelligence, The sample of the study consisted of all the male 
biology students of Classes IX and X of all the inteimcdiate colleges of 
Saharanpur city. Two such colleges out of eight were selected randomly. 
All biology students of high schools of these two colleges were included 
in the sample. In this way cluster random sampling technique was used. 
The subjects ranged between 14-16 years age-group and belonged to 
urban areas, In all, 180 students —120 from one institution and 60 from 
another institution—were selected for the study. 

Significant Findings 

1. It was obseivcd from the data obtained that the F-ratio for 
methods was sigiiilicant while for intelligence and interaction not signi¬ 
ficant, It may be interpreted that the three methods differ significantly 
in their effectiveness. 

2. The value of elm X MM was found significant, indicating thereby 
that the two methods differed significantly. Further, mean score of the 
individual placed m mm was greater than the individual of plm group. 
Hence it can be interpreted that the individuals learn better by mm than 
elm, 

3 The value between ELM and em was found significant at ,01 level 
Similarly, the t-value between mm andsM was also found significant. 

4. There is a significant difference between three methods on 
difference scores, elm and MM differed significantly on difference scores, 
hence on retention, Further, the mean difference score of the subject 
placed in elm gioup is greater than means difference scores of MM group. 
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Tools. For Ihe meiLsuremeiit of iatclligeiicc Tandon'b group test 
orgciieru] meiitiil ubiljly (English vcr^ion) was selected because of its 
feasibility keeping in view the proposed sample. Intelligence tests in 
Hindi or Urdu vcision weie not comsidcred due to lingual difTercnccs 
among the subjects, For the measurement of fi u.stration Rosenzwcig’s 
picture-frustration test iI'M4) in original form was selected and for 
assessment of introversioni'extiaversion and nciirotici.sm Eysenck’s (1959) 
Mi'i in original ft>rm was selected. 

Administration ’ The three tests wcic administered individually to 
all 150 subjects. Each subject was given three tests with an interval of 
10-15 minutes between each lest. These tests were administered accord¬ 
ing to standard instructions and the data was arranged in various tables 
after converting raw scores into standard score amts as prescribed rn the 
test manuals. 

Statistical Analysis 

In view of the objectives of the slirdy the investigator made a cotn- 
puralivc analysis of the data of engineers, doctoi-.s and trniversrty teachers 
under the Ihrce factors, i.c. intelligence, degree of frustration and intro- 
vcrsion/cxlrover.sion and ncuroticism. Mean and standard devrations 
were calculated for all the three professional groups in the areas men¬ 
tioned above. These arc shown in Table 1. 

The analysis of variance (3x3 form) was computed for establishing 
difTcrcnccs among (he means of engineers, doctors and university teachers 
in intelligence, level of frustration and iiitroversion/extraversion and 
ncuroticism. The F-ratio and t-test is shown in Table 2 against engi¬ 
neers, doctors and university teachers in the areas which were under 
investigation. 

Discussion and Interpretation 

The data collected on the three professional groups in the areas 
which were included in the present research were processed for analysis 
and inference.s while keeping in view the three hypotheses, Firstly, 
inferences were drawn among engineers, doctors and university teachers 
in the area of intelligence, By applying analysis of variance it was 
found that the mean .scores of engineers, doctors and university teachers 
demonstrated significant dilTcrcnccs as shown in Table 2. Engineers 
compared to doctors and university teacher.s were found to be superior 
in intelligence with a mean IQ of 73.56 which is significant at .01 per cent 
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TABLE 1 

MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF ENGINEERS. DOCTORS 
AND UNIVERSITY TEACHERS IN INTELLIGENCE, LEVEL OF 



FRUSTRATION 

AND 

DEGREE OF EXTRAVERSION 

AND 




NEUROnciSM 



S No 

Vortable 

M_ 

a 

Engliieeis 

Doclovs 

University 

Teachers 

1. 

Intelligence 

M 

C 

73.56 

5 7 


68.1 

7,0 

2, 

Extraversion 

M 

cr 

44.96 

10.5 

50.14 

11.6 

51.54 

9.0 

3. 

Neurolicism 

M 

a 

45.5 

77 

mm 

IH 

Bi 

4. 

GCR 

M 

b 

66,46 

10,0 

B 

57.6 

10.5 

5. 

0-D 

M 

19 76 

21,38 

26,38 

a 

9.0 

10,4 

9,9 

6. 

E^D 

M 

52.26 

49.5 

49.48 

(J 

12,5 

10.15 

10.60 

7. 

N-P 

M 

8 

29.8 

8,6 

27.9 

8.8 

22.42 

8,5 

8. 

E-A 

M 

rr 

.12,3 

10.4 

37,2 

12.4 

36,8 

9,0 

9. 

I-A 

M 

29.03 

31.4 

33,0 

a 

9.2 

9,4 

10.2 

10, 

M-A 

M 

8 

38.0 

11 2 

31,2 

10,6 

29,6 

9,0 
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level. The difTcrcnce between engineers and university teachers in theii 
mean scores is 5 46, which is significant at 01 per cent level and the 
difference between doctors and university teachers is 2,82 which is also 
signilicunt at ,05 per cent level 

A,s for the scores on extraversion, it was obscived that university 
tcachei.s compared to engineers and doctors arc moie extiovcrt. The 
mean scores of the three profe,ssiona1 groups are 51 54, 44,96 and 50,14, 
respectively. The difference between enginecis and doctors and engineers 
and university teachers are Significant at .05 per cent and ,01 per cent 
levels, respectively. There were no significant difference between doctors 
and university teachers in the area of cxtravcrsion. 

As for the degree of neuroticisin, the three professional groups 
were found to be alike in this area. The mean scores of engineers, 
doctors and university teachers arc 45.5, 46 8 and 47.6, respectively and 
these differences are insignificant. 

While studying the level of frustration with the help of Rosenzweig 
pieture-fru-stration cut Loons, the investigatoi found that group confor¬ 
mity rating (ocn) score among engineers compared to doctors and uni¬ 
versity teachers was the highest and doctors compared to university 
teachers iiad also a higher OOR score. This icvcals that university 
teachers compared to engineers and doctors are more frustrated, and 
doctors compared to engineers arc slightly fiustratcd as shown in Table 2. 

Besides the analysis of the three professional groups, the investiga¬ 
tor also woiked out the differences among engineers, doctors and univer¬ 
sity teachers in the type and direction of aggression under obstacle-domin¬ 
ance (o-d), ego-defence (E-d), nccd-persistcnce (N-p); extragression (b-A), 
introgression (t-A) and imgrcssion (m-a). In the type of agression, 
university teachers dominate by projecting their frustration on the enviro- 
mcntal obstacles, whereas engineers dominate in projecting their frust¬ 
ration by demonstrating their persistence to solve their problems (n-p). 

None of the three profe.ssiona! groups has shown any significant diffe¬ 
rence in the area of cgo-defcncc (e-d). 

Under direction of agression, which IS demonstiated by Extragres¬ 
sion (B-a), introgression (I-a) and imgrcssion (m-a), engineers compared 
to doctors and university teat'hcr.s have again demonstrated higher degree 
of imgrcssion (m-a), i.e, capability to gloss over the frustrating situation. 
University teachers compared to engineers and doctors have demonstrat¬ 
ed a higher degree of introgression (i-a), which shows that teachers 
blame their own lot for impending frustrating situations, No significant 
differences were found in extragression (e-a) among the three professional 

groups. 
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The hypothesis ], that engineers, doctors and univcisily teachers 
differ significantly in the aiea of intelligence is cstab|MiCil Engineers 
have been found to be supenor compared to docLois and university 
teachers. The differences have been found to be significant at ,01 and 
,05 per cent level. These results arc in line with Pal (1969) The authoi 
in his research on professional .students ha.s estabished that engineering 
students compared to doctors and university tcacheis have a superior 
intelligence and creativity. To account for the differences in intelligence 
among the three professional groups, it IS obseived that engineers and 
doctors, by and large, enter the profession on the basis of their perfor¬ 
mance in all India/regional competitive examinations. University 
teachers generally comprise those medical and non-medical students, 
from Ollier disciplines, who for some rea.son.s have not been able to entei 
medical, engineering or other competitive examinations This may be one 
of the possible reasons for higher degicc of intelligence among engineers, 
doctors as fur as the pre.scnt study is conccined. 

In view of the professional affiliation of the three .sub-gioups, in the 
study, the investigator has observed that there are significant differencc.s 
in the level of fiustration among cnginecis, doctors and university 
teachers. University teachers as compared to engineers and doctois have 
demonstrated a higher degree of frustration and engincer.s as compared 
to doctors and university teachers have demonstrated only a slight degree 
of frustration. The higher level of frustration among univensity teachers 
may be ascribed to perpetual professional and social competition of this 
group, which they endeavour as compared to engineers and doctors. 
The significance of differences in the level of frustration among engineers, 
doctors and university teachers is established. 

While studying introversion/extraversion the results of this study 
have shown that university teachers are more extrovert as compared to 
engineers and doctors. This may be ascribed to professional expectations 
and social interaction of the three professional groups compaicd to 
engineeis and doctois. University teachers face themselves with the 
cross-section of students, due to which they arc expected to be disposed 
in a more extrovert manner. 

The differences in the neuioticism have been found insignificant 
which indicate that the three professional groups have rational and rcality- 
onented approach towards their personal and social problems. This 
has also been established through Gcn. on picture-frustration test. The 
hypothesis that univeisiLy teachers as compared to engineers and doctors 
are more extrovert is also established. 
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The present investigation ofTcis a host of questions which merit 
furtiier investigation, These incluclc pre-and post-professional entrance 
stialy of engineers, doctors and university teacheis in intelligence, level 
III (iLisInition, extiaversiun/introveision and neuroticism, Further, engi¬ 
neers and doctors wlia are enguyed in teaching and rcscaich in the pro¬ 
fessional colleges could he a bettor sample for a comparative study with 
university teachers. 
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Children with Regard to Their Parental Profession 
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T 

-^T IS univensally acknowledged that one of the most im¬ 
portant objectives of education is the qualitative improvement in the 
adjustment ability of the individual by developing a distinctive life-style 
and good habits of work. The individual can only contribute to the 
betterment of society when his inherent potentialities are maximally 
developed Through the process of learning wc can develop humanly 
qualities in the individual. Learning as a matter of fact is the formation 
of habits Habits are formed, learned and developed in a planned way. 
Our behaviour to a great extent is controlled and shaped by the habits 
we develop in the comse of development, So it becomes essential for 
parents and educators to develop good habits in children for adequate 
adjustment. 
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James, a famous psychologist, has refeued to habits as the fly¬ 
wheels of a society, If wc examine individuals, we find that our 
behaviour is diiectcd and controlled by habits, Habits aie, no doubt, 
important and play crucial role m shaping the personality of the indi¬ 
vidual but they should not be allowed to dominate least the individual 
becomes their victim. The pciiod between 10 to 12 years of age is an 
important phase in human life span, when old habits are broken and 
new ones arc formed, It is impoitant to know what type of habits are 
formed and what variable opciate in the foimation of habits 

Keetz (1979J conducted a study on 182 students entering Freshmen 
West Chester College (USA) to investigate (a) the relationship between 
social position and level of study habits, and (b) the prediction of study 
habits by the addition of two family coirelates (birth ordei, and family 
size) to social position. None of the variables had significant value m 
predicting the study habits, Tuli (1980) in a study entitled ‘study habits 
as corieUUes of achievement in mathematics’ concluded that study habits 
are correlates of achievement in mathematics 

Aeed a/ the J^resent Study 

The habit of reading is an important factor in the later childhood 
because this is the terminal point when children enter adolescence and 
the formation of good habits at this stage will make or mar the future 
of children. If the reading habits in later childhood are properly patter¬ 
ned, dcfinilciy they will economize time and energy of the individual. The 
investigators surveyed the available literature on the study habits 
of children but no study was available on the study habits with regard to 
parental piofession in the age of 10 to 12 yeais. The study was taken 
up with an another important objective to explore the study habits of 
girls in later childhood. It was implicitly assumed that the present 
study will be able to establish iclationship between the professional 
status of patents and the study habits of their children. 

Objectives 

The following arc the specific objectives of the present study; 

1. To find out the general pattern of study habits of children 
between the age level 10 to 12 years. 

2. To find out the diflerence in the study habits of boys and girls. 

3. To find out the pattern of study habits of children in relation 
to parental profession. 
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Hypotheses 

1. The study habits at difTerent iigc levels will dlTcr sigiiiricantly, 

2. There is no di/Tcrcncc in the study habits of boys and girls, 

3. There IS no efTecL of the iiaUirc of the parental piofe.ssion on 
the study habits of children. 

Sample 

The present study was conducted on 500 children froni age levels 
10 to 12 years. The sample was drawn from the primary, middle and 
high schools of Hamirpur and Simla districts of Himachal Pradesh. 
Thirty students from different age-groups (10 to 12 years) were taken up 
for study. Both boys and girls from luial as well as urban areas were 
selected randomly, Chrldrcn with five types of parental professions 
(agriculture, government service (civil), business, teaching and defence 
services) were selected for the study. 

Tools of Data Collection 

In the present study, the study habits iiiventoiy (Hindi veision) 
developed by Bhai Lai Bhai and V. Patel was used There arc 45 items in 
all, which depicted seven niajoi areas: home woik, work organization, 
reading organization of habits, picparalion for examination, general 
habits and interests and environment of the institution. 

Analysis and Interpretation of the Data 

To find out the pattern of study habits ol children from 10 to 12 
years, mean scores at each of these age levels wcic calculated which arc 
169, 174, 173, respectively, for urban population. According to the 
manual of this inventory these scores fall in Grade C, i. e of average 
study habits. The mean scores for rural population at the same age 
levels are 144, and 157, 155 which fall in Grade D, i. e. of study habits 
below normal. To find out the eflecl of sex of children on the study 
habits of children, analysis of variance method was applied separately 
for rural and urban population. 

The F-value for sex is 0.97 for rural population whereas the table 
value at 05 and .01 level is 3,99 and 7.09, respectively. Since the calcu¬ 
lated value of F is much less than the tabic value both at .05 and .01 
level of significance, we accept the null-hypothesis that there is no 
difference m the study habits of boys and guls. 
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The F-value for sex for urban population is 0 52 whereas the table 
value at .05 and .01 level of significance is 3.99 and 7.09, respectively 
The calculated value of F foi sex is much below the table value even at 
.05 level ol significance, hence the null-hypolhesis that there is no differ¬ 
ence in the .study habits of boys and girls is accepted. 

7 0 know the effect of parental profession of the study habits of 
children, analysis of variance for the one-way classilication was used. 
Only 25 cases were taken for analysis undei each profession. Calculations 
arc given below; 


Source 

df 

SS 

MS (F) 

Amone the means 

4 

3361.3 

840.33 

Within conditions 

170 

48817.3 

283.16 

Total 

174 

52178.6 


F - ~~ = 2.92 Tabic values 





.05 levels 
2.43 

.01 levels 
3.44 


Since the observed value of ‘F’ exceeds the table value at .05 level and 
not at ,01 level of significance, the null-hypothesis that there is no effect 
of the nature of the parental profession on the study habits of children is 
rejected. Keeping other factors constant, the parental profession affects 
the study habits of children. To further analyse the effect of parental 
profession on the study habits of children, mean scores for each profes¬ 
sion were also calculated' agriculture — 156, government services (civil) 
= 163, business = 160, teaching — 171, and defence services = 161. 
The mean scores of children whose parental profession is agriculture fall 
in the category D, i.c. their study habits aie below average The mean 
score of children with parental profession in business fall slightly above 
the category D, i.e. they possess average study habits. The mean scores 
with all other professions fall in category C, i.e. they possess ave¬ 
rage study habits, Children of teachers achieved the highest score on the 
study habits inventory, next comes the government and defence services, 
respectively. 

Suggestions for Parents and Teachers 

The following suggestions if faithfully implemented will definitely 
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prove helpful in inculcating sound study habits in the children. The 
parents and teachers may help children in the following ways: 

1. Environment is one of the most effective variables which 
greatly influences the development of an individual's personality, 
Hence the enviionment plays un important role in cicaliiig 
interest for any specific activity. It is the duty of the parents 
to create conducive atmosphere in home which may develop 
good habits of study. 

2. Parents may provide guidance in the selection of appropilate 
literature and book.s for study to the cliildicn. 

3. In the development of habits, parents may impress upon then 
wards the need and impoiUmce of regularity and punctuality 

4. Teachers should tell children, how to ii.se dictionary 

5. Teachers should encourage students that along with class notes 
they must read textbooks also 

6. Parents should give adequate time to children for study because 
the children, mostly girls from lural areas, responded that they 
get less time for study due to home work. 

7. Schools should make adequate provision for libraiy facilities. 
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IC.MOWLEnciE Utilization lescarch is continuously con¬ 
founded with two kinds of pioblcms ; One is the issue of time-lag which 
piimarily implies tlic lapse of time between the birth of an innovation 
and its actual implementation, rather internalisation, In reality, the 
time-lag i.s linked with the kind of people in a society or a system which 
is to intornali/c innovation The second issue is related to the people 
in a system with respect to any innovation, One alway,s finds a group 
of people who jump at the innovation and pul efforts to try and adopt. 
The other extreme l,s the group that nose down any change effort, 
Ju.st a,s it is important to know why some (probably majority) 
people resist and reject innovations. It is also important to know why 
some people (that too in a minority) are so keen to experiment with 
innovation. Do these people really have a‘tcndeilcy’to try now ideas 
and practices to change old ways of working ? If so, can such a'ten- 
dency usually called changc-pioneness be explained with reference to 
Some dther known characteristics of the teachers and their surroundings 
With which they are in continuous interaction ? Such academic and 
professional questions inspired the present research project. 

Interestingly, an analysis of the major reviews of rescaich in innova¬ 
tion diffusion, viz, Bhola (1965), HavOlock (1973), Rogers and Shoe¬ 
maker (1971), Mukhopadhyay (1975), draws a blank so far as re.search on 
Ohaiige-proneness is concerned. The first mcnlion of the concept was 
by Miller (1967). But actual research study on the |1roblCm was done 
first by Aggarwal (1974), She found that scores on the innovative pro¬ 
neness was significantly related to .various dimensions of teachers’ 
morale. The first significant contribution on the issue of change-pro- 
nene^s and its correlates came from Mukhopadhyay (1978). 'He Stbdjed 
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the relationship of 29 difTcrent characteristics of tc iche is with their 
change-proneness, In all, ten factors were found signiCicantly related, 
Some of the important ones arc satisfaction in teaching, rapport among 
teachers, consideration of the principal, lappoit with puncipal, and 
rural-urban background Using multiple icgrcssioii analysis it wa.s 
found that about 59 pei cent vaiiance of changc-pionencs.s could be 
explained by the cluster of 29 variables selected in the study. 

Aims 


The study aims at locating the variables or factors which are re¬ 
lated to the innovative proneness of teachers It intends to study 
whether the innovative proneness of the leachci is related to (/) the 
leadership behaviour of the principal, (//) rapport with principal, (/i/) 
rapport among teachers, {iv) satisfaction with teaching, tr) teaching 
load, (v/) school facilities and services, (vn) teacher's status, and (v/i'i) 
innovation awareness. The operational definitions of these variables are 
as under; 

1. Change-pronmess has been defined as Ihe readiness of the 
teachers to adopt an innovation, to cxpeiimcnt it, to share it with others 
and to make all efforts to make the innovation a success. 

2. Leadership behaviour of princlpaljheadmaster It means the 
assessment of the qualities of principal as leader which include initiative, 
consideration, democratic attitude and academic leadership. 

3. Rapport with principal means the perception of the principal 
as a friend and guide which helps the teacher to work freely in the 
school. 

4. Rapport among teachers stand for cohesiveness in the teachers 
as a group and the prevalence of ^feelings to share ideas with other 
teachers. 

5. Satisfaction with teaching means self-assessment of a teacher in 
the classroom. 

6. Teaching load means how does a teacher perceive the amount 
of work he has to undertake in the school. 

7. School facilities ond services means the perception of a tea¬ 
cher of the academic and non-acadcmic facilities in the school, 

8. Teacher status means the perception of his place in the society. 

9. Innovation awareness implies the degree to which a teacher is 
aware of the new ideas and changes in his field. 

Design 

The sample for the study was selected from teachers of 11 secondary 
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schools of Bliopiil City, All the teachers teaching Classes VII to XI of 
these schools were approached which amounted to 200 Only 102 tea¬ 
chers lesponded to all the items of all the tools, and as such only these 
many response sheets could be used. For judging the mnovattve prone- 
ne.ss of teaclieis the chmige-proncness inventory (cpi) developed by 
Mukhopadhyay (lb75) was used. For studying leadership behaviour of 
the headmaster, items from leadeiship behaviour description question¬ 
naire (lbdQ) were used. Purdue teachci opiniomiaire (pto) which gives 
a combined score for teacher-morale but sub-scores for the ten com¬ 
ponents of tcacher-moiale was used. It gave scores on rapport with princi¬ 
pal, lapport among teachers, satisfaction with teaching, teaching load, 
school facilities and services and teachei's status. After making a brief 
suivcy ofthe innovations in school teaching, a list of 14 innovations 
was piepared to judge teacher’s awaicness of innovations. The data on 
each item was scored by assigning weightage of 1 to 5 negative items and 
were .scored m the icversc order. Mean and standard deviation were 
calculated for each of the variablc,s. The product moment correlation 
technique was used for examining the iclationship between change-prone- 
ncss and otliei variables, 

Results 

The following Table gives imformation about the mean, so and the 
value of ‘r’ for relationship with change-pronencss of teachers, 


TABLE 

STATEMENT OF MEAN, SDs AND COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION 
HETWEEN SCORES ON CHANGE-PRONENESS AND OTHER VARIABLES 


S.No. 

Varlahks 

Mean 

SD 

Value ‘r’ 

]. 

Leadership bahaviour 
of Ihe principal 

39.27 

8,98 

0.409** 

2, 

Rapport with the 
principal 

69.36 

17.05 

0,290** 

3. 

Rapport among 
teachers 

49.94 

11,43 

0,00081 

4, 

Sati-sl'iiction in 
leaching 

74.32 

15,47 

0.263** 

5. 

Teacher load 

32,29 

9.26 

0.020** 

6 . 

School facilities 
and .services 

14.51 

5.30 

0,441** 

7. 

Teacher status 

18,33 

4.17 

0,350** 

8. 

Innovation awareness 

41 62 

8.36 

0,99** 


’^Significant at ,01 level 
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The above Table helps to draw certain inferences as to the factor which 
can enhance teachers’ innovative pronencss, Out of eight correlates 
studied SIX were found to be significantly related as mentioned below. 

1 and 2. Leadership behaviour of the principal and rapport with 
principal Both these variables show singnificant positive relationship with 
teacheis’ pronencss for change. It means that if the principal is sensitive 
to the dilTicuUies of his staff members and bears a favourable attitude 
towards them, appreciate their work, maintains close contact with the 
faculty membeis, etc. he inculcates in his teachers a sense of security 
which is necessary for enabling the teachers to take initiative, make extra 
efforts and have an experimental attitude which are the components of 
change-proneness. 

3. Satisfaction with teaching. The factor showed a positive correla¬ 
tion of .263 significant at 01 level. It implies that a teacher who i.s satis¬ 
fied in teaching is likely to be more open-minded and enthusiastic. This 
is further corroborated by Mukhopadhyay (1978). 

4. School faciUues and services. This vaiiablc was ahso found to 
be significantly related to teachers’ chnngc-pioncness (r= .441), 

5. Teacher status. The scores foi teacher stiUus weie found to be 
significantly related to scores on changc-pronencss (r— .35) It means 
that the acceptance of teaching as a piofcssion by a particulai society 
and a satisfactory standard of living can also contribute to change- 
proneness of teachers. 

6. Innovation awareness. Foi the first time this variable has been 
studied in relation to change-proneness. The coefficient of correlation of 
0.99 reveals a relationship very near to absolute value. By squaring the 
value ‘P’, it can be said that 98 per cent of variance of change-proneness 
can be explained by awareness of innovation. It implies that the first 
important factor is to make the teachers familiar with the innovations m 
the field. Then only they can be motivated to change. 

Discussion 

If one reviews the findings of this lescarch study in comparison to 
studies by Agatwiil (1974) and Mukhopadhyay (1978) one can find the 
effects of cultural selling on teachers’percepUon of different variabic.s. 
These two studies were conducted on teachers from Gujarat, while the 
present study has been conducted in Madhya Pradesh. The two states 
differ m their economic status and cultural setting, 

All the thiee studies including the present one, have common find¬ 
ings for the variables of leadership behaviour and rapport with principal 
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satisfaction with teaching and school facilities and services These vari¬ 
ables have been found to be significantly related to teachers' change- 
proncncss. Perception of teaching load showed low correlation. But 
difTcrcnt results were found for the coriclates of rapport among tcacheis 
and teacher stains. Mukhopadhyay (1978) found rapport among tcachcis 
to be sigiiilicantly related to change-pronencss while this study did not 
show any significant relationship. U is dilliculL to explain this variation. 
Rai (1972) also found results similar to this study though in a differcut 
context She found that teachers as a unit of diffusion process do not 
appear to be much affected by the perception of their own colleagues as 
compared to the effect of the perceptions of principals and students, This 
correlate needs fuither investigation. For teacher status, this study found 
significant positive relationship while Mukhopadhyay (1978) did not find 
any such relationship This dilTerencc can be contributed to the character 
of local culture and society. Cross-cultural studies can further enlighten 
such results. 

Conclusions 

The present study validates and confirm.s that teachers’ changc- 
pronene.ss is contextual. In other words, it depends heavily upon the atmo¬ 
sphere of the organization in which lic/shc works. The consistent finding 
of principal’s behaviour related to teachers’ change-proneness is an im¬ 
portant pointer to the crucial role principals play or can play. Buch 
(1972) in another study pointed out the principal’s lolc as crucial to 
school adaptability. The next imporUml step to such correlational app¬ 
roach to changc-proncnc.ss is to identify a group of innovative and 
change-prone teacher and study in depth their characteristics, piefcrably 
through approach, 
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'-Creativity is a cognitive variable and has been defined 
as an ability to bung something new into existence. Gulford (1959) 
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speaks of creativity as a form of intelligence He has isolated a number 
ot special abilities that are related to the creative process Most of 
these abilities—flexibility, originality, and fluency with words, associa¬ 
tions and ideas—are associated with divergent thinking, There are 
dillcrcnt aspects of creativity. It cncompa.s.scs imagination, problem¬ 
solving, drcaims, day-dreams, even logic and uses of these to bring forth 
something that has never existed before. 

Many attempts have been made by the educationists and psycholo¬ 
gists to find out the relationship between creativity and some other 
peihonality tiaits and cognitive abilities The studies devoted to creativity 
wcie conducted by Getzels and Jackson (1962), Yamamoto (1964), Gold¬ 
berg and Maccoby (1965), Edward.s' and Tylei (1965), Wallach and 
Cogan (1965), Torrance (1967), Datta (1967-68), Pariimesh (1970), Jawa 
(1971), Rama and Shukla (1972), Rama (1974), Mehdi (1974), Maccoby 
and Jacklin (1974), Horn (1976), Conger (1977) and several others m past 
years, From the review of the related studies the researcher drew the 
conclusion that very few .studies of this kind have been undertaken in the 
field of education and psychology in India and abioad. Hence, there is 
a real need to take up studies of the kind of the present study. For the 
purpose of this study the following hypotheses were formulated; 

1, That creativity will differ in the male and female students. 

2. That the rural-urban location of the schools is differentially 
related to students’ creativity. 

3 That there i,s difference in the degree of creativity found in 
science and arts students. 


Methods 

Sample; The sample of the present study consisted of 100 high 
school students. The sample was selected in terms of sex (male and 
female); locality (lural and urban) and disciplines (science and arts) in 
equal proportions. The sample was selected randomly from ten inter¬ 
mediate college.^ of the district of Sitapur, U.P. 

Too!; The verbal test of creative thinking of Baquer Mehdi was 
used for data collection. It measures creativity in terms of fluency, 
flexibility, and originality and has an acceptable degree of reliability and 
validity. 

Scoring; Three types of scores, namely fluency, flexibility and 
originality were obtained. Raw scores in each of these categories were 
converted into scores which were then added togethei to give the compo¬ 
site creativity score. 
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Analysis and Results 

Hypotheis 1: Tins hypothesis aimed at testing if there was any sig¬ 
nificant dilTereuce between the male and female students with icgaid to 
creativity. For each of these two gioups' of students scpuiate tiequcncy 
distributions of composite scores on verbal test of creative thinking were 
prepared. Means and SD.s of thc.se distributions were also computed, [n 
order to test whether there was any significant diflcrencc on students' 
creativity between these two groups of the student t-test of significance 
was applied (Table 1). 

TABLE 1 


Students N Mean SD l~vatiie 


Male 50 126.18 14.6 

Female 50 118.01 16.82 2.565 


Table 1 leveales that difference between the two distributions is signifi¬ 
cant at .05 level. The mean creativity scores of male and female stu¬ 
dents were found to be 126.18 and 118.01, respectively The mean creati¬ 
vity score of male students is higher than that of the female .students. U 
may be said that male students in general are more creative than female 
students. Sex is found to be related to creativity of the students 

Hypothesis 2- This hypothesis aimed at bringing out the relationship 
that might be existing between the rural-urban location of the schools and 
the students’ creativity To test this hypothesi.s means and sds of com¬ 
posite creativity scores for the students of rural and urban schools were 
computed and the t-Lest of significance was applied, The results arc 
presented m Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Students N Mean SD t-value 

Rural 50 103.7 18.04 

Urban 50 120.5 13.6 1.161 


Table 2 reveals that the obtained t-viilue (7.762) is greater than the table 
value at '01 level of significance. It may be concluded that the rural- 
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urban location of the scliools appears to be a factor of students’ creati¬ 
vity, The mean creativity scores of rural and urban students were found 
to be 103 7 and 12S.S, respectively. It may be said that in rural school 
students ihcie is comparatively a lowci level of creativity as against the 
students of the urban schools. 

Ifypolliexix 3: To lest this hypothesis the students of the sample 
were di.slributed into two calcgorie.s—seienec and aits Composite cicati- 
VI ty scores, then, tabulated into separate Irequcncy distributions and 
means and sns were computed In order to test whethci there was any 
signilicant dilTeicnce on students' cieativity between these two groups of 
the student,s the t-test of significance was applied. The results are given 
in Table 3, 


TABLE 3 


,'iludeuis 

W 

Mean 

SD 

t-valiie 

Science 

50 

136.82 

12.1 


Ai is 

50 

122.47 

17.63 

4.745 


The l-test of significance lui.s revealed that the two groups of the students 
differ significantly on creativity at ,01 level of significance. The 
mean creativity score of science and arts students is found to be 136.82 
and that of the arts' students it is 122.47. It may be concluded from this 
that creativity is significantly more in science students than the arts stu¬ 
dents. The students of science and arts differ significantly on creativity. 
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Education in Andhra Pradesh 

Goneral und Technical Educallon in Andhtfl Pradesh. P. Ramacliandra Pillai. 
PcIilcJ liy N. VcnKa(assv:miy. Monograph—46/EdLication Telugu Akadenii, 
Iljdciahad. I'JHl, pp. vii + 181 (Paper). Price; Rs 7.5o. 


T 

HH MONOGRAPH Under review attempts to present a 
bird’s t'ye view of the growth and progress of education in the State of 
Andhra Pradesh during the last 25 years since 1956 when the State was 
formed inlu the pre.scnt form, merging the Tclugu-spcaking districts of 
Tclangana tuea of tiie former princely Ni'/am province with the then 
Andhra Stale consisting of eleven districts. The State thus consists of the 
Tclangana area, which is lelatively backward (the backwardness can be 
attributed to the long princely rule), coastal Andhra, whic is relatively 
rich with fertile land and vast sea-coast, and the RayaUiscema which falls 
in between the other two divisions as far as socio-economic development 
is conccrneil. 

According to 1981 census, the State has a population of 53.4 mi 
lion, compared to 43.5 million in 1971. The per capita income of the 
State increased from Rs. 530 in 1960-61 to Rs. 648 in 1979-80 (at 1970- 
71 prices). The literacy rate increased from 24 5 (including 0-4 age- 
group) in 1971 to 29.9 in 1981, thus pushing down the position of the 
Slate fiom 22nd to 23rd in the 29 stales and union territories of the 
country, However, the State is economically backward ranking among 
the 15 major states, 9th in per capita income and 10th in the poverty 
ratio, with 55 per cent of the population below the poverty line in 1972- 
73 and it is having the highest share in all-India unemployment (1977-78 
next to Tamil Nadu. (Cf. Raj Krishna : “Inter stale disparities in eco¬ 
nomic development”, third G.L. Mehta Memorial Lecture, Bombay). 

In the educational sector the country his experienceJ a pHenomjaal 
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expansion in quantitative terms and so did the State of Andhra Pradesh 
The enrolment ratio at the pi unary level in the State increased I’loin 58 
per cent in 1956-57 to 77 pei cent by 1978-79 It is worthy oF our 
attention that the ratio increased consistently since 1956-57 from 57,94 
pel cent to 76,7 per cent in 1962-63. The ratio leinaincd constant 
around 75 per cent up to 1966-67 and .since then there has been a jtiadual 
decline up to 1975-76, when the ratio louclied tlic level oF 63 4 per cent 
“This was an undesirable trend in any field of dcvelopinent". as tlie 
author rightly observed, more so in the held of piimaiy education. 
The author attributes this phenomenon to several student agitations and 
severe drought conditions in the State. The eniolment ratio at middle 
level increased fiom 14 per cent to 30 per cent, and at secondury/highcr 
secondary level from 8 per cent to 18 per cent dining 1956-57 and 1978- 
79. The State has now six universities for general and prorcssional 
education and one technological university. The monograph, however, 
fails to highlight that despite this phenomenal increase in enrolments, 
the growth itself is unbalanced—the uvciage mound growth rale of 
enrolments at collegiate level is 12.1 per cent, while the rate of growth 
at primary level is 4.4 pci cent, and 6.1 at middle and 11,9 at higher 
secondaiy level, that univci salizalion of primary, not to speak of elemen¬ 
tary, education is still an illusion, while about eight slates in the country 
have crossed 100 par cent enrolment rates at this level ; and that among 
the adults (of the age-group 15-35) in the Slate thcie arc about 10.5 
million illiterates iiccoiding to Planning Commission {Draft Sixth Five 
Year Plan 1978-83 . Revised) estimates. The State spends 25 per cent of 
the total revenue budget on education, while even pooicr slalc.s like 
Bihar spends about 31 per cent. Equally inexplicable is that the State of 
Andhra Pradesh spends about Rs. 41 per capita budgeted expenditure on 
education (1978-79), which is substantially less than what many other 
states spend, e g. the conesponding figures are Rs 126 for Nagaland, 
Rs 94 for Sikkim, Rs 80 for Himachal Pradesh, around Rs 70 for 
Kerala and Manipui, in between Rs, 50 and Rs, 70 for states like Punjab, 
Tiipuia, Meghalaya, faramu and Kashmir and Gujarat, and in between 
45 and 50 for Haiyami, Kaimilaka, Maharashlia and Tamil Nadu. 

The monograph under icvicw i.s a good attempt in the sense that 
it compiles huge amoimt of data and prc.scnt.s it in neat tubular and 
giaphic forms, and thu.s presents a detailed accoiiiU of the educatloiuil 
developments in the State. While the monograph discusses several 
issues, there aic seveial other issues that are omitted For instance, 
the growth of illileiates in the State, the growth of non-participants ill 
the schools, the problem of drop-outs, declining standards, salaries of the 
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tCiiclici.s, piivate maiuigenicnt, etc. have been completely ignored. The 
tieatinent given to issues like adult education, inequality in educational 
oppoitunitich by sex and by caste groups, non-foimal education, piob- 
Icins o( tiutonoinou, colleges, etc. is inadequate. 

A lliouHigli ciilical evaluation of the new expcriinenls .such as the 
abolilion nt dclcnlion system at the school stage, and introduction nl' 
semester sysieni at the university level would have added nnicli to the 
lichncsi ol the nioiiograph. U is not to say that no such attempt Inns 
been made at all. hor instance, icgatding the abolition of detentions at 
the school stage, the author notes that while the system is “quite laud¬ 
able ' in the implemeniatiou part, it has led to certain adverse tendencies. 
Further, it i.s also pointed out that the new cxpeiiment could eliminate 
stagnation and not drop-outs. Fuithcr details, say with respect to 
quality and standards m education, would have been more interesting. 

On the whole, the monograph is of highly uneven quality While 
the aullior made a neat presentation and interesting analy.si.s of data 
legaiding the school-level education, icgaiding the univeisity-level 
education, leachei-traming, admini.stration, etc the account is just in- 
Uuniative, and with regard to finances, the author provides a completely 
blank piclutc. 

A few points that could have easily been taken carcofaicas 
follows ; ((') Hd’ective liteiacy rates (ignoring the population of the age- 
group C)-4j, which arc available now, could have been used instead of 
gcneial literacy rales, (//) The lables should have been given appropri¬ 
ate titles, (Hi) It IS generally dclincd that elementary education refers 
to Class 1 to VIll (population age-group 6-14) and primaiy education to 
Class 1 to V (age-group 6-11). This distinclinn is not clearly maintained 
in the monograph, c g. the caption of the table on p. 36 should have 
been 'growth of primary education’ not ‘elementary education’ 

On the whole this is a very useful monogiaph, particularly hi the 
context of very .scanty material we have in this field. As a ic.scaicher, 
one can expect a more comprchcn.sivc volume to be brought out by the 
Akadcnii or by the Mini.stry of liducation at reguhu intervals, if not 
annually, dealing with all aspects of education in the State. 

JANDHYAt.A U.G TILAK, Research A.ssociato, Nulional Institute of Educatio¬ 
nal Planning and Admini.stration, New Delhi. 
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Acnilemlc Promlso and Fqlfilnicnl. Rup N.ijjpal. New .Sneicly I'iihlie,ilioii.s, 
14, Suvidhu fjaziu, Saiojini NiiBar, New Dellii, pp. 137, lyiil. I’uce ■ R', 4K. 


T? 

-^^up naciI'AL’s book is ba^cd on his Ph.D. disscrlation 
submiUed Lo nr, Delhi in 1979. He adopted miunly tluce lcchnique.s 
for the collccLion of data, These techniques wcic: (a) p.syclio-social 
questionnaire, (b) personality tests and case hi.sloiy method, and (fj 
inteiviews. The author found case .study method useful. 

We all know who gets admitted to iirs and in paiticiilai tour, 
Delhi. While going into the rcasoms why certain students fell undet the 
category of under-achievers he states. “Oni ie.Milt.s indicate that these 
variables of social class operate as selector variables for the students to 
compete for admission to the urbut me not iclevanl to the performance 
of the student aftei he is admitted for studies”. Me makc.s a .suggestion, 
which I believe ought to be taken seriously, is that student counselling 
be offeiTcd at the time of selection itself bccau.se it is painful lo witness 
potential scholais and scientists finding themscive.s as under-achieveis. 
Personal problems weie found lo be of gicater relevance for adjudging 
the uiidei-and over-achieveis The fact that ovcr-iichievers have a pel'’ 
sonal orientation toward studies could easily be guessed even as Ihe 
history of under-achieving has a high correlation with future under- 
achievement. 

A good study and veiy well-produced. 


Education and Political Culture In India. Elisnmil Haq, Slcfliiifi ruhlLshcr.s 
Pvt, Ltd,, New Delhi, 19S1, pp, 176. Piice : Rs, 60 


T 

■^HBPRBSiiNT publication is the result of a doctoral 
dissertation submitted to Jawahar Lai Nehiu Uiiiveisity in 1979. The 
study relates to the limits of schooling system and political socializa- 
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tion. Piofessors Karl Mannheim and Tulcott Parsons rightly point out 
that the school system merely reflects the total social system of which 
the foimer is a mere sub-system Professor S.C, Dube in his foreword 
I'cinfoices the existence of .social operations and the cultural patterns 
as they aiewhen he says; “the study shows that the school has an 
undoubted potential but under the pievailing circumstances the family 
plays a more .significant role then the school”. The peisonal 
ambitions and the .status of the families have a high ceirelation with the 
academic performance of the chiklien. It is no wonder if this study 
hi mgs out the fact “that the diffeiential in political oiientations of school 
children iiie a con.sectucnce of a hieraichical political cultuic and a hieuir- 
chical social .slructiire. 

Though the sample was limited the results are not unexpected. We 
find in all our universities that the students arc largely divided into 
two classes, one the “aiticulatc-moderates” and the other, the “inarticulate- 
militants”, It is this latter class, which perhaps belongs to the first 
generation learners, which is responsible foi all the violence on the uni¬ 
versity cainpu.s. In a structured society like ours we cannot but hope to 
have politically committed teachers and politically-oriented students 
This .small minoiity mu.st also counterface the ones who aic quite dlife¬ 
rent on this scale, Whcthei or not this c.xisLeiice of militancy i.s bene¬ 
ficial to our society we cannot wish it away. We have in all probability 
to live with it. 

It is a good study but needs replication before we can have an all 
India picture before us, Be that as it may, Di. Haq deserves apprecia¬ 
tion for his imaginative work. 


Structure and Performance of College Educntlon, Rudolf C. Heredia. 
Somaiya Publications Pvt. Ltd., 172, Mumbai Marathi Granth Sangbrahalaya 
Marg, Dadar, Bombay, 1981, p p. 192. Price ; Rs 65 


T 

HH PitiJSENT publication is the edited version of a 
doctoral dissei lation accepted by the Department of Sociology at the 
Univensty of Chicago in 1979. Di. Heredia has studied the affiliated 
colleges of the Bombay University for their structure and organization. 
Besides the fact that Dr. Heredia is familiar with the university of 
Bombay he found it convenient to undertake this work because the 
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Bombay University is “among the oldest and most presliginiis in the 
country" The leason for this study was to find out why the alllliatiiu; 
structure is so basic to the crises in many an Iiulian university 

it is one study whose methodology sliould inteicst tlic lesearcheis 
nioic than the actual findings. The data collecLion sliatcgici include' 
(/) records on file, (ii) close-ended qucstionnaiies and (Hi) open-ended 
interviews The .sample consisted of 22 colleges out ol 23 In fact the 
‘sample’ was not statistical because the researcher took tlie ‘population’ 
of aits and science colleges as such. He also applied ‘'legression umdy- 
sis” as a tool of study, The major conclusions arc; 

1. There exists institutional selectivity on the basi.s of exami¬ 
nation results. 

2. “What is required is to relieve the university of the burden 
oF having to establish a standardised ‘common currency’in 
certifications across such vast student populations, a task 
which in any case it is performing with rapidly decieasiiig 
credibility." 

3. Bureaucracy is more important than proressionidism, 

4. Teachers tare expected to be scholars and not rc.scarehcrs — 
a fact which Robbins Committee wanted to be partially modi¬ 
fied in the interest of university education, 

5. Teachers aic not innovative enough, 

Clearly a watermark in research in education 


R. P, Singh □ 
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Pupils' and Teachers' Perception of 
the Aims of Education 

4 Comparatii^e Study 


SHAHEEN SAEED 

Lecturer, Department of Education, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh 


F 

■Education is u goal-oiiented activity, Without well 
defined objectives to achieve, it is reduced to the status of a rudderless 
ship drifting along with the waves with no hope of reaching anywhere. 
Aims are quite reasonably presumed to play a crucial role in determining 
the syllabi, methods of teaching, pupil-control ideology and classroom 
organization of the school, Notwithstanding the fact as to which age¬ 
ncy determines the aims of education, the teacher is expected to conduct 
his classes, in keeping with the aims to which the school in which he is 
employed is committed. In practice, however, a school may or may not 
come to the standards laid down by the school management, The hiatus 
between the two may be due to teacher’s lack of understanding of the 
standard and hierarchical order of the aims in context of social needs or 
their lack of ability to translate them into corresponding classroom 
behaviours or a willful disregard of them. It would, perhaps, not be far 
from truth to say that our secondary education has been more a victim 
of a gross misconception of aims than any other thing. The significance 
of a clear conceptualization of the goals—-both individual and social — 
on the part of educators can, therefore, be not under-estimated. It is 
needless to say that aims serve as motivating conditions and steer educa¬ 
tional endeavour towards correct direction. Two teachers committed to 
two dififerent sets of educational aims will deal differently the same school 
problems. Not only this, the sets of aims will even affect methodology 
of teaching and their attitude towards the students. 
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It is also not necessary that different teachers working with different 
aims of education may be aware of all the aims Since the aims arc so 
significant in affecting methodology of teaching and attitude towards the 
students, it is necessary that their perceptions about various aims of 
education and their relevance in meeting particular or gencial needs 
should be properly understood by them 

Inlcrestingly enough, not a few of the headmasters, not to speak of 
the teachers, go about theii woik unmindful of their ignorance about the 
‘why’ of education. It is evident from the leport of H.M. Inspectors 
who found out that some of the teachers who were considered to be 
most successful in practice were least able to formulate their aims clea¬ 
rly and convincingly.! xhe competence of such teachers to deliver the 
goods can be assumed to enhance a great deal if tliey have a clear vision 
of the aims of education and can foimulatc them in terras of pupil 
behaviour. 

The most impoitaiit clement in the leachiiig-lcaining proccs.s is the 
child. If he IS not properly conscious of the aims and what they mean 
to him, he is not likely Lo be motivated in the teaching-learning process 
which the teacher provides, in Older to attain them. Hence, the teacher 
should necessarily give due attention to the aims of education as perceived 
by the students. Moreover, the investigator is of the opinion that if there 
is agreement between the two regarding the aims of education and what 
should be done to achieve them, much of the problems of motivation 
will be solved and learning will become more purposeful and meaning¬ 
ful to the child. 


Purpose of the Study 

Surprisingly enough, this vital area of education which appears 
pregnated with numerous possibilities of impoitant findings has not 
received as much attention of the researchers as it dcseivcs. The present 
study was conducted with a view lo find the perception of the aims of 
education of teachers and of pupils of secondary schools and colleges. 
The following specific questions were sought to be answered by this 
study ; 


1. What arc the aims ol education as identified by pupils and 
teacheis of secondary schools 
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2. What is the order of these aims With regaid to their importance 
as peiceived by students and teachers ? 

3. Do the students and teachers agree m their perception about 
relative importance of various aims as found through their rank 
order ? 

4. Does any dilfercncc exist in the college and school students in 
perception of relative importance of the aims of education 7 

5. Does any diiferencc exist in the peiception of students and 
teachers in aims with respect to their relative importance ? 


Sample 

The sample of the study consisted of students as well as teachers. 
The students were boys as well as girls. Similarly, the teachers were 
men as well ns women. The students and tcachcis belonged to the two 
schools maintained by the Aligarh Muslim Univei.sity. The sample was 
drawn from Classes Vf, VIII and X. Some students from the B.A 
and B.Sc, classes were also included. The distribution of sample is as 
follows: 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE BY SCHOOL, CLA.SS AND SEX 


S, No. 

Classes 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1. 

VI 


51 

100 

151 

2. 

vm 


64 

77 

141 

3. 

X 


57 

75 

132 

4, 

B.A. 


51 

64 

115 

5. 

B.Sc. 



50 

100 

Total 



273 

366 

639 




TABLE 2 




DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE OF 

TEACHERS BY 

SEX 



AND SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


Sex 


Frequencies 

Subject iauahl 

Frequencies 

Male 


27 


Ail.s 

36 

Female 


44 


Science 

35 

Total 


71 


Total 

71 
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Procedure 

The investigator developed two opimonnaires for the study, one for 
students and the other for teachers who participated in this investigation. 
To the students an open-ended que.stionnairc was personally adminis¬ 
tered by the researcher in which they were asked to write down any three 
aims of education that they perceived to be important. The other part 
of the questionnaire elicited information regarding the biodata of the 
pupils. The reason for preferring open-ended questionnaire to the close- 
ended one was that the former allows complete freedom of response to 
the students and does not prejudice the perception of the students fiom 
the perception of the teachers. Thus it was considered to be a better 
device to assess pupils’ true feelings regarding what the aims of education 
should be. 

The data obtained from the pupils was processed in terms of the 
number of aims mentioned and the frequencies of mention of each aim. 
It was noted that in all 37 aims were mentioned by the students. These 
37 aims were then grouped into eight meaningful categories with the help 
of six expert teacher-educators. The frequencies of mention of all 
such aims as were grouped in any one category were again grouped and 
a ccepted as frequencies of mention for that category. The data was 
further analysed to compare various sub-groups through such statistical 
techniques as rank diiference correlation and coefficient of concordance, 

The questionnaire was designed to assess their perception regarding 
the degree of importance of the 8 broad aims that were formulated on 
the basis of pupils’ perception. Their opinions were collected on a four- 
point scale in respect of each aim, the response categories were, ‘very 
important’, ‘important’, ‘less important’ and ‘least important’ with weights 
of 4, 3, 2 and 1, respectively The score for each aim was determined on 
the basis of the frequencies of response earned by it under each of the 
four categories multiplied by the weights assigned to the categories, For 
instance, if the intellectual aim was marked very important by 10 teachers, 
important by 12, less important by 6 and least important by 3 than its 
score would be 10 X 4-|-12 X 3 -f 6 X 2 -|-3 X 1 “91. The aims were ranked in 
order of their importance as perceived by the teachens on the basis of 
means of these scores which were struck by dividing each score with the 
number of teachers, ft should be noted that the students were asked to 
enlist the aims of education which they think are important. Hence, all 
the aims listed in Table 3 should be considered important fiom the point 
of view of the students. The hierarchical order imposed upon them by 
the students and teachers signifies only the difference of emphasis. 
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table 3 

IDENTIFIED BY THE PUPILS AND THEIR RANK ORDER 



Spiritual aim 
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TABLE 4 

COMPUTATION OF COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM dll AND df, 


SL No 

Classes 

dfx 

dh 

IF 

1 . 

VI 

6.33 

12,66 

,91 

2, 

VIII 




3, 

X 





TABLE 5 

CORRELATION OF RANKS AND THEIR .SIGNIFICANCE BETWEEN 
CLASSES AND BETWEEN MALE AND FEMALE STUDENTS 


S. 

No. 

Classes 

Rha 

S. 

No. 

Rex (Bqvs ami 
Git h) 

Rho 

•S'. 

No 

School 
amt Gta- 
duation 

Rho 

1. 

VI and VIII 

.BPS'** 

1, 

Class VI 

.89** 

1. 

Boys 

.831* 

2. 

VIII and X 

.904*'* 

2. 

Class VIII 

65* 

2. 

Girls 

.840** 

3 

VI and X 


3, 

Class X 

.95** 




4. 

(Vl-t-VIII-j-X)* .95** 

4. 

(VI-1-VIIH-X)& ,93*'* 





(B.A -fB.Sc.) 

5 

(BA -FB.Sc,) 

.40 




N= 

8, Significant at .05 levels 








**SigtnflcBnt at .01 levels 


Analysis of Data and Results 

The analysis of pupils' perception of aims is presented m Table 3. 
The broad categories of aims, identified by the pupils as important are 
given in column 1, rest of the table contains ranks of these aims deter¬ 
mined on the basis of pupils’ responses. It is al once evident from the 
results that the intellectual aim and the aim of character and moral 
development arc perceived as most important by pupils of all classes. 
In case of lowei classes, L.e. VI and VIII character and moral develop¬ 
ment is given precedence over intellectual aim and whereas in case of 
higher class, i.e X and graduation the order is reversed. The next aims 
placed in the order of importance by pupils relate to social adjustment 
and prestige of the society. Strangely but interestingly pupils of classes 
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VI and X assign third rank to prestige in the society and fourth rank to 
social adjustment wheieas pupils of Class X and graduation are found 
to reverse this order. These aims arc followed in the order of tank by 
social rccoiistiiiction and vocational aims Some classes give fifth 
rank to the aim of .social leconstiaction and si-Kth to the vocational aim 
and few other.s alter this older. A similar situation is obseived when 
perception of .spii itual and citizenship aims that come ne.vt in order of 
importance is examined. If spiritual aim is accorded the seventh rank by 
some classes and the eighth rank by others, the citizenship aim is also 
treated likewise. 

For studying the degree of agreement in contrasting groups in re¬ 
gard to assignment of relative importance to various aims, Kendall’s 
coefficient of concordance and cocHicient of Pearson’s rank difference 
correlation were computed which are presented in Tables 4 and 5, respec¬ 
tively The coefficient of concordance which when tested for signi¬ 
ficance following Maxwell suggestion through ‘F' value was found at 
.05 level. This indicates that there is general agreement among pupils 
of classes VI, VHI and X m rank-ordeimg of the aims. A further 
aiiuJysi.s of the data through compulation of Rho's also coiroborate.s 
this icsult However, it is notewoithy that the degree of agicement is 
stiongcr in case of adjacent classes than the degree of agreement be¬ 
tween classes VI and X. 

The comparison between rank-ordering aims by all high school 
pupihs and by collegc-gomg pupil.s also confirms this lesult, In order 
to study whether sex influences pupils’ perception in regard to relative 
importance of various aims, rank dilTcrcnce correlations were computed 
between rankings of boys and girls at high school and college stages, A 
look into the results as given in Table 5 shows that all the coefificieuts 
are significant except the one between boys and girls of graduation. It 
is further noticed that all of them except the one found between the boys 
and girls of Class VHI are significant at 01 level. For Class VIII the 
Rho is found significant at 05 level. These results disclose that sex is 
not a factor in perception of relative importance of aims during high 
school stage, But it mfluences perception during college education. 

The answer to the question whether change in perception of rela¬ 
tive importance of aims takes place as students go from one level of 
education to the next is also available from the data presented in 
Table 5. It would be observed that no significant change occurs m 
perception as pupils grow from each lower to .successive higher class 
and from school to graduate class as is evident from significant positive 
coefficients of correlation found in rank-ordenng of aims. However, a 
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critical study of the coefficients would suggest that there is some change 
though quite negligible in boys’ perception. It is noted that at the 
school level boys and girls ace found to agree strongly m their percep¬ 
tion of relative importance of various aims (Rho= 93) but this agree¬ 
ment between the two sexes is absent at graduation level (Rho — .40) 
Further, it is found that a higher degree of constancy c.xists in respect of 
relationship between girls’ perception at high school and graduation 
stages (Rho=.84) This phenomenon is less strong in boys (Rho= 831) 
Obviously some changes might have occupied m boys’ perception during 
college education which renders the relationship weaker When 
teachers’ perceptions were analysed the following results as obtained are 
given in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 

RANKS GIVEN TO VARIOUS AIMS BY TEACHERS 


S. No. Educational Aims 

Sex 

Subject 




Male 

Female 

Arts 

Science 

Total 

1. 

Intellectual aim 

3,5 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2. 

Character and moral development 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3. 

Social adjustment « 

3.5 

3.5 

2 

2 

4 

4. 

Social reconstruction 

8 

7 

8 

7 

7,5 

5. 

Training for citizenship 

2 

3,5 

3 

4 

2 

6. 

Vocational aim 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7. 

Prestige in the .society 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

a. 

Spiritual aim 

5 

8 

7 

8 

7.5 


Ranking of aims by teacheis as presented in Table 6 shows that they 
consider character and moral development and the aim of citizenship 
tiaining as of utmost irapoitance. These aims precede even intellectual 
aim „ Social adjustment and vocational aims enjoy fourth and fifth 
ranks followed by prestige in society. Surprisingly spiritual and social 
reconstruction aims are assigned the last positions in the hierarchical 
order of aims by the teachers. When perception of men and women 
teachers and science and art teachers are compared by means of rank 
difference correlation (Table 7), it is noted that there is considerable 
degree of agreement between the compared groups. The coefficient of 
correlation, which are respectively ,76 and .95, are found significant at 
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,05 and .01 levels Teachers and pupils, however, do not seem to agree 
in the assignment of i antes to various aims. The size of Rho is .53 
which )s far below the value lequircd for significance at .05 level The 
absence of identity in the views of teachers and pupils regarding which 
the aim of education should take precedence over which aim is surely 
distributing and indicative of one of the vital sources of alienation of 
pupils from the school and classroom activities. 

TABLE 7 

RANK DIFFERENCE CORRELATION IN BETWEEN AIMS AS 
PERCEIVED BY TEACHERS AND PUPILS, ART TEACHERS 
AND SCIENCE TEACHERS, MALE TEACHERS 
AND FEMALE TEACHERS (N=8) 


S. No Factors Rho Level of Significance 

1. Teachcrs/Pupils .53 Not significant 

2. Male tcachcrs/fcmale tcacher.s .76* Significant at .05 level 

3. Science teachers/art tcacher.s 95** vSignificant at 01 level 


Discussion 

The main theme of the investigation was to make a study 
of the relative emphasis given to various aims by contrasting 
groups. The results show that there is a great degree of similarity in 
this regard between boys of all classes, between girls of all classes, 
between high school pupils and college-going pupils, between girls and 
boys at high school stage, between men and women teacheis and between 
arts and science teachers. However, significant difference was noted be¬ 
tween college-going girls and boys which appears quite reasonable in 
view of the role differentiation of the two sexes of which both boys and 
girls become sufficiently aware by the time they pass high school. It is, 
therefore, not suiprising that the two groups are found to differ in their 
perception of the relative mcaningfulness or relevance of various aims 
of education for them 

The study also found quite unexpected difference in perception of 
teachers and pupils whereas pupils laid greater stress on aims of per¬ 
sonal concern, the teachers did so on aims of social concern. With a 
view to fulfilling individual and social commitments of education, it 
appears necessary that ways and means are found to strike proper 
balance between teachers’ and pupils’ perceptions, □ 
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Students' Problems of Economic and 
Material Facilities 

A Study 


T.S. SODHI 

Assistant Professor, School of Education, Himachal Pradesh University, Simla 
SURYA BALA 

Department of Psychology, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 


The objectives of this study were to investigate the pattern of student problems 
pertaining to the economic and material facilities, to compare the problems on ihc 
basis of sex and level, faculty-wise and between hostcllers-non-liostellers. It n'oj 
observed that the students of postgraduate classes and undergraduate female students 
were suffering acutely whereas imdergiaduatc boy students did not show the problems 
significantly, The comparison on the basis of sex and level indicated that the girl 
students at undergraduate level as compared to their male coimtcrpai Is and 
postgraduate girls viewed the pi oblein comparatively more The comparison amongst 
faculties showed significant difference between the faculties of arts-engineering, 
science-commerce, science-engineering and commerce-engineering at undergraduate 
lerei. It was further observed that engineering students compared to arts students, 
commerce group compared to science group, engineering group compared to science 
group, and commerce group compared to engineering group were found suffering 
more frequently than their counterparts. The statistics further pointed out that 
science, commerce, agriculture and engineering students were more bothered as 
compared to arts students, Agriculture students were bothered more than commerce 
and science students 


T 

"*■ HE ACADEMIC World in Indin is facing a rough 
weather due to a good number of reasons. The result is that almost 
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every university in India is suffering mainly because of different and 
difficult types of problems being faced by the students Whatever the 
reasons such as politicization, rowdisin, corruption, favouiitisin, nepo¬ 
tism, academic degradation, or backdoor entry of politically motivated 
teachers, the fact remains that three is hardly any effort to correctly and 
sympathetically understand the problems of the youth which they are 
facing them in the areas such as economic and material facilities and 
who are certain about their future due to different types of psychologi¬ 
cal, social and cultural reasons. It is a bare fact that until and unless 
the problems of the youth are properly understood, nothing concrete can 
be done to help them for better adjustment in our social set-up The 
research woikers become interested in the problems of economic and 
material facilities of the students as there is a pressing need to under¬ 
stand such problems of the students in the correct perspective In the 
context of poor diet, malnutrition, inadequate furniture and books, the 
problem is of greater significance for the hostel students. This problem 
becomes of still greater significance in the light of highei costs of living 
and poor economic conditions of parents. 

It has been pioved by the case studies carried out at the Institute of 
Psychological Research and Service, Patna University, that the problems 
of university students vary considerably according to the conditions and 
situations of the individuals concerned, The reseaiches have shown a 
consolidated and compiled list of the problems they frequently face and 
which need the assistance of counsellors. 

Sinha and Dash (1959) studied motivational factors underlying 
occupational choice. From a checklist of 20 items, 200 male and 100 
female college students majoring the arts indicated that their high rank¬ 
ing reasons for choosing particular vocation were ‘money’. In another 
study conducted in October 1969, students indicated the problem of 
poverty as one of their major problems. Yadagiri (1962) conducted a 
study of the students of Osmania University. He indicated that indis¬ 
cipline was a symptom of maladjustment in areas of socio-economic 
factors. 

Similarly, Rao (1970) summarized the work of D’souza and said 
that many of the Indian universities and colleges have failed to create or 
snstain an academic climate favourable to intellectual enquiry and 
debate. The question of academic freedom has been discussed in the 
socio-economic context and profe.ssional security. 

Brooks, William and Lawicncc (1974) studied college drop¬ 
outs, The responses of the 113 students who returned the questionnaire 
noted the financial problems as one of its main causes. Shipstone (1972) 
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discussed the current problem of educating the Indi.m adolescent and 
emphasized the importance of the home environment, vocational gui¬ 
dance and student welfare seivice,s in helping them to adjust to the 
demands of personal and social maturity with poise and confidence 
Badami and Badami (1972) studied family adjustment in relation to 
school achievement, sex and socio-economic .status. They found that the 
students belonging to high and low socio-economic status were compa¬ 
ratively better adjusted in their families than the students of intermediate 
socio-economic status. Vidyarthi (1973) conducted a .study based on 
1970-71 student unrest in Chotanagpur, which covcis the territory of 
Ranchi University. In response to the question as to wliat are the prob¬ 
lems students facing today, a number of llicm were listed such as economic 
instability, housing shortage, lack of proper guidance, unemployment 
and high tuition fees, 


Method and Procedure 

For the present study a stratified landom sample of 1,500 students 
was drawn from the Banaras Hindu University and its affiliated colleges, 
covering the different faculties of arts, science, commeice, agriculture and 
engineering The student problems inventory, construcled by Badam 
(December 1965) was used as a tool foi the present investigation. The 
Hindi version of the inventory, translated by researchei.? was used for 
the purpose. The inventoiy was self-adminislcred. It is just a record 
of the problems which tioiible the students at the moment. There is no 
right or wrong answer An individual’s score is the number of state¬ 
ments one marks. Scoring was done by counting the number of prob¬ 
lems checked by an individual student at the marked and major level, 

All the inventories were first scored and then arranged by sex and 
level of education, i.e. undergraduate girls (uGo), undergraduate boys 
(ugb), postgraduate girls (pgg) and postgraduate boys (pgb), numbering 
33, 724, 72 and 371, respectively. Statistical treatment was given to the 
data so as to obseivc the general pattern of problems and the di/Fcrencc 
among the problems on the basis of sex and level, The inventories 
weie again arranged facultywisc to see the difference among the prob¬ 
lems from faculty to faculty. A sample of 150 students was selected 
through random technique to study the difference of problems between 
hostellers and non-hostellers. 
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Analysis 

The peicentuges and t-iatios in Tabic 1 regarding the problem of 
economic and material facilities (test attached in the Appendix) showed 
that the number of students sutfering from the problem of not having 
enough clothes was significant from amongst pgg and pgb both at .01 
level of confidence. The problem of not having steady income was 
meant for only postgraduates and was found signilicant from amongst 
PGG at ,01 level and pgb at ,05 level of confidence. The problem that 
the mothers have to work was meant only for UG students. It was 
found significant from amongst pgg at .01 level and pgb at .05 level of 
confidence. 

The numbei of students suffering from the pioblem of shortage of 
money in the family was found significant from amongst ugg, pgb at .05 
level and pgg at .01 level of confidence. The problem concerning the 
need of work to help the family was found significant from amongst 
UGG, PGB at .05 level and pgg at .01 level of confidence. The problem 
of not having a radio-set at home and not having enough space in the 
house was found .significant ftoin amongst pgg at .01 level and pgb at 
,05 level of confidence, The problem of not having the house in good 
locality was significant only with pgg at .01 level of confidence. The 
problem of not having enough .space for study at home and having 
money for enteitammenis was found .significant from amongst pgg at .01 
level and pgb at confidence, The pioblcm of not having enough money 
was noticed by ugg at 05 level and pgg and pgb at .01 level of confi¬ 
dence. The problem of inability of purchasing educational necessities 
was found significant fioin amongst pgg at ,01 level and pgb at ,05 level 
of confidence. The problem of extravagance and desire of earning 
enough money was found significant from amongst ugg and pgb at .05 
level and pgg at .05 level of confidence. However, other groups of stu¬ 
dents did not indicate other problems of the tool at statistically signi¬ 
ficant level. None of these problems existed with significant number of 
students in any of the groups as major problem at any level of confidence. 


Comparison of Medians on the Basis of Sex and Level 

It was noticed from Table 2 that statistically significant differences 
existed between the groups when the undergraduate girl and boy students 
and undergraduate and postgraduate girls were compared, at .01 level of 
confidence. However, the comparison between postgraduate girls and 
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boys, undergraduate and postgraduate male students did not show any 
statistically significant difTetcnce between them 


TABLE 2 

COMPARISON or MEDIANS ON THE HASIS OF SEX AND LEVEL 



Mediani 

A/fif/tOfla 

CR Median 

Group of Higher 
Medians 

UGG vs. UGB 

.20 

,18 

Ll> 

CO 

UGG 

PGGvs.PGB 

.33 

.26 

0.41 

PGG 

UGG vs. PGG 

20 

.35 

4,45“ 

PGG 

UGB vs. PGfl 

,18 

.26 

1.93 

PGB 


‘‘Significant at 1% level of confidence 


Comparison of the Problems of Different Faculties 

While comparing the problems among diffeient faculties at under¬ 
graduate level in Table 3(A), it was observed that statistically significant 
difference existed between arts and engineciing students at .05 level of 
confidence, The statistically significant difference was found between 
the group of science and commerce students at .05 level of confidence. 
The comparison of science and engineering group indicated significance 
at ,01 level of confidence. The commerce and engineering students 


TABLE 3 (A) 

SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE AMONG THE FACULTIES 
AT UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 



Mdn.i 

Mdll.a 

CR Mdn 

Group of Higher 
Mdn. 

Arts-Science 

11 

.16 

0 05 

Mdm 

Arts-Commerce 

.11 

.50 

1.36 

-do- 

Arts-Engineering 

,11 

32 

2.54* 

-do- 

Arls-Agiiculture 

.11 

.59 

1.50 

-don 

Science-Commerce 

16 

.SO 

2.05* 

-do- 

Science-Engineering 

,16 

.32 

3.51“ 

-do- 

Commerce-Agriculture 

.50 

.59 

0,06 

-do- 

Commerce-Engiiicei ing 

,50 

.32 

2,27* 

-do- 

Agncultuie-Engineeiing 

,59 

.32 

0,31 

-do- 


‘Significant at 5% level of confidence 
♦‘Sigoificant at 1% level of confidence 
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showed statistically significant difference at .05 level of confidence. 
However, no statistically significant difference existed between the facul¬ 
ties of arts-science, arls-commerce, arts-agriculture, science-agriculture 
commerce-agriculture and agriculture-engineering. 


TABLE 3 (B) 

SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE AMONG THE FACULTIES AT 
POSTGRADUATE LEVEL 



Mdn.i 

Mdn.i 

CA Mdn. 

Group of Higher 
Medians 

Arls-Science 

.22 

.34 

3.15** 

Mdn.i 

Arts-Commorcc 

.22 

,43 

5.33** 

-do- 

Arls-AgricuUure 

.22 

.44 

4 71** 

-do- 

Arts-Enginecring 

.22 

,56 

4.10** 

-do- 

Science-Commcice 

.87 

,43 

1 34 

Mdni 

Science-Agriculture 

.87 

.56 

1,16* 

-do- 

Science-Engineering 

87 

.56 

2,44* 

-do- 

Commerce-Agriculture 

,43 

.44 

2.44* 

-do- 

Commerce-Engineering 

,43 

.56 

.14 

-do- 

Agncultuie-Engineeiing 

.44 

.56 

.21 

“do- 


‘•significant at 1% level of confidence 
‘Significant at 5% level of confidence 


However, at postgraduate level the differences between arts-science, arts- 
commerce, arts-agriculture and arts-engineenng groups were found sta¬ 
tistically significant at ,01 level of confidence respectively. Commerce 
and agriculture students showed significant difference among their prob¬ 
lems at ,05 level of confidence. 

Comparison of the Problems of Hostellers and Non-hostellers 

The data depicted in Table 4 viewed no statistically significant 
difference between the two groups. However, it was noticed through 
medians that problems were more frequent with non-hostellers. 
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TABLE 4 

COMPARISON OF HOSTELLERS AND NON-HOSTELLERS 


ffosteller 

Mef/ian 

Woii'/wslcUer 

Mcflian 

CJR Afcilinn 

Group of II Is her 
Median 

2.250 

6,80 

.863 

Non-hostcller 


Dlscossion 

The statistics depicted that tlie problem oi" economic and material 
facilities indicated that none of the pioblems was cxpicssed by statisti¬ 
cally signiiicaiit miinber of undergiuduute male students. However, the 
undergraduate female .students siiircrcd from the problems of .shortage 
of money in the family, need of work to help the family, not having 
enough money, cxtiavagancc and want to earn enough money at statis¬ 
tically significant level of confidence. 

The postgraduate female students showed .siin'cring from the prob¬ 
lems of not having enough clothes, not knowing about different types 
of entertainments, not having steady income, mothers have to work for 
maintaining family, family runs short of money, need of work to help 
the family, not having a radio-set at home, not having enough space in 
the home, not having the house in a good locality, not having enough 
space for study at home, not having enough money for entertainment, 
not having enough money, inability to puichasc educational necessities, 
too much extravagance, want to cam enough money and not getting 
proper food. 

Amongst the postgraduate male students the following problems 
were found to be statistically significant ; not having enough clothes, not 
having steady income, mothers have to work for maintaining family, 
family runs short of money, need of work to help the family, not having a 
radio-set at home, not having enough space in the house, not having 
enough space for study at home, not having money for entertainment, 
not having enough money, inability to purchase educational necessities, 
too much cxtiavagancc and wanted to earn enough money. 

So far as the finding of the study with regard to po.slgraduatc 
female students regaiding the problem not having enough space at home 
is concerned, it confiuned the findings of Elizabeth (1966) who had con¬ 
cluded that not having space at home was one of the main reasons of 
drop-outs. 
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The postgraciuLite group of students was tioubled with the problems 
of not having enough clothes, unsteady income, mother had to work for 
maintaining family, family runs short of money, need of woj'k to help 
the family, not having enougli space for study at home, not having 
money foi catcitainmcnt and not having enough money. 

The results of the study witli legard to pg stiident.s that the mother 
had to work pailially conArmed the Andings of Hansson, Chernovetz 
and Jones (1977) that there was significant relationship between material 
employment and sex-type problems. 

The comparison of undergraduate girls with undergraduate boys 
indicated that significant differences existed between the two groups. 
The higher median of girl students as compared to iindei graduate boy 
students revealed that the probleims were more piessing with undergra¬ 
duate girls. The results of the study icjecled paitially the Andings of 
Badami and Badami (1972) that the male students were significantly 
more poorly adju.sted than the female .students. Bcit-Hallahmi, 
Benjamin (1974) also confitmed the finding of the study by 
observing that females wcic more conccincd than males with all the 
areas. The comparison of undergraduate and postgraduate girls indi¬ 
cated statistically significant difference in their pioblcms. The higher 
median of po.stgraduate giils visualized that they were tioubled more 
with the problems. This, to some extent, may be attribiiled to the frus¬ 
tration which these girls might be experiencing by not fiiuling for them 
suitable market both in the world of work and marriage. 

The comparison of arts and engineering groups .showed signilicant 
difference and the higher median of engineering group students as. com- 
paied to mts groups showed that their problems were more piessing with 
the students of engineering faculty. The results of the study pai tially 
rejected the Andings of Sharma (1963) that theie is no difference between 
the problems disturbing the science and non-science students, It also 
partially rejected the Anding.s of Sarlcar (1964), who in his suivey rioint- 
ed out that the students of professional colleges showed much less dis¬ 
satisfaction with the socio-ecoi'Oiuic conditions than the students of non- 
professional colleges. 

The difference among the piobicm.s of science and commerce students 
was also found significant. The higher median of commcice group 
depicted that commerce group suffered more acutely us compareii lo 
science students. The comparison between the faculties of science and 
engineering showed statistical sigmAcance. The higher median indicated 
that the problems were more pressing with engineering students. 

When the faculties of comraeicc and engineering were compared. 
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significant difference was noticed The higher median pointed out that 
commerce students are suffering acutely as comp'.ued to engineering 
students, 

The comparison of arts and science students viewed that statisti¬ 
cally significant difference existed between the group. The higher 
median indicated that the problems were more picssing with .science 
students. While compaiing arts and commerce studcMt“, it was observed 
that significant difference existed amongst them. The liigher median of 
commerce students indicated that they arc frequently bothered with the 
problems in comparison to arts students. The data concerning the com¬ 
parison of arts and agriculture students showed significant diffcicnces 
with the problems between the faculties. The higliei' median pointed 
out that the problems were more acute with agriculture students, Simi¬ 
larly, significant difference existed between the I'acullies of arts and 
engineering groups. The higher median showed that the problems were 
more troublesome with the engineering group. Thciesults of the study 
partially rejected the findings of the study of Cattell (1962) and his co- 
workers. They had found that arts students are raoic conservative in 
temperament and concluded that students of engineering and commerce 
group were progressing towards radicalnsm and tended to be more incli¬ 
ned to experiment with problems’ solution and less inclined to moralize. 

The comparison of commerce and agriculture faculty was found at 
significant level. The higher median of agriculture students showed that 
this group was more frequently bothered m comparison, 


Conclasion 

The problem of economic and material facilities showed significant 
differences amongst the groups, The undergraduate boys did not report any 
problems regarding economic and material facilities at either marked or 
major level, Theproblems of shortage ofraoney in the family, necdof work 
to supplement family income, inadequate money, extravagance and desire 
to earn enough money were experienced by undergraduate girl students, 
The postgraduate girls revealed the problems of clothes, entcrtainmerit, 
unsteady income, mother’s compulsion to work for maintaining the family, 
family running short of money, desire of work to help the family, not 
having enough space in the house, not having the house in a good loca¬ 
lity, inadequate space for study at home, not having enough money for 
entertainment, not having enough money, inability to purchase educa¬ 
tional necessities, extravagance, desire to earn enough money and not 
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getting proper food. The postgraduate boys revealed the problem, i e. 
not having enough clothes, unsteady income, mother’s compulsion to 
work for maintammg family, family running short of money, need to 
woik to help the family, not having a radio-set at home, not having 
enough space in the house, not having enough space for study at home, 
iiiadecpiate money foi cnteitamm.ent, not having enough money, inability 
to purchase educational necessities, extravagance, desire to earn enough 
money, When the comparison was made amongst the groups on the 
basis of sex and level, it was observed that the problems weie more pres¬ 
sing with undergraduate girl students as compared to undergraduate boy 
students. The postgraduate girls revealed that they are more frequently 
bothered with the problem than undergraduate girls and their postgra¬ 
duate male counterparts. The postgraduate boys faced the problem 
more frequently than undergraduate boys. 

While comparing the faculties at undergraduate level the data 
revealed that statistically signifrcant dilTerences were found among the 
groups of arts-engincering, science-comraerce, science-engineering and 
commerce-engineering The data indicated that engineering group com¬ 
pared to arts and science group; comrncice students more than science 
and engineering gioups suffered frequently. No statistically significant 
cliiTcrencc existed among the groups of arts-scicnce, arts-commerxe, arts- 
agncullure, science-agriculture, coraracrce-agricultuic, agriculture-engi¬ 
neering When the comparison was made amongst inter-facultics at 
postgraduate level it was noticed that arts-scicnce, arts-coramerce, arts- 
agricullure, arts-enginecring groups depicted significant differences, It 
was further observed that science, commerce, agriculture and engineering 
group as compared to arts students and agriculture students as compared 
to commerce students were more frequently bothered with the problems. 
No statistically significant difference existed amongst the faculties of 
science-commerce, science-agriculture, scrence-engineenng, commerce- 
engineering and agriculture-engineering. 

However, no significant differenee was visualized when the students 
living at home and at boarding houses were compared but it was noticed 
that problems were more troublesome with non-hostellers. 
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Appendix 

LIST OF STATEMENTS OP ECONOMIC AND MATERIAL FACILITIES, 
i.e, PART III OF STUDENT PROBLEM INVENTORY BY 
DR, H,D, BADAMI 


94 

I do not have enough clolhe.s 

72 

95 

I do not know about different types of entertainment 

73 

— 

I do not have steady income 

74 

96 

Mother has to work foi maintaining family 

75 

97 

Family runs short of money 

76 

98 

I need work to help the family 

77 

99 

I do not have a radio-set at home 

78 

100 

I do not have enough space in the house 

79 

101 

I do not have the house in a good locality 

80 

102 

I do not have enough space for study at home 

at 

103 

I do not have money for entertainment 

82 

104 

I do not have enough money 

83 

105 

I am unable to puichasc educational necessities 

84 

106 

lam too extravagant 

85 

107 

I want to earn enough money 

86 

108 

I do not get proper food 

87 

109 

I experienced dithculty in fulfUling my basic needs of life 
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A Child with Learning Difficulties 

Importance of Play in Remedial Work 


SURESH MAJUMDAR 

Senior Psycholosist, B.M. Institute of Mental Health, AIvnedahad 


In this case report a child with learning difficulty (J described The background 
of the care, understandirig and the kind of help provided to the child is 
illustrated, 


J 

-■-^EARNING DIFFICULTIES of school-going children pose 
great pioblems to teachers, parents and children. There are various 
reasons foi learning (litliculties, In this report the Tocus is on learning 
difficulties due to emotional factors, and on the type of help provided 
for it, 

Let us name this child as Raju, jle was slow and had lost interest 
ill wnUng. He was attending an English-medium scliooF and his motKer 
"^tongue was Gujarati, At Ins age 6 (Class 11) he was referred to the clinic 
for help by the school authorities. The raoLher was veiy anxious and 
worried as he was not able to copy from the blackboard. 'What would 
happen to my son T was the raolher’s anxiety. At the time of jdictation 
in the class he used to get confused about how to write. If pressurized 
he might write couple of sciitciiccs and then slop, The mother also 
reported that he was slow in his daily activities (brushing, geUiilg up 
from sleep, eating) too. He needed mother at the time of meals other¬ 
wise he used to remain hungry. Why was he slow in writing ? Did 
he have an ability to cope with the academic demands of Class If ? If he 
had enough intelligence what were the reasons for this slowness? Na¬ 
turally these questions came to one’s mind. 
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A psychologist decided to spend some time with Raju to under¬ 
stand hivS difficulties. The meeting was held in playioom, lull of toys 
and games, as children of his age like to play rather than talk, about 
the problems they are facing, He decided to draw a house with chim¬ 
ney from which smoke was going up. He said that the food was being 
cooked. He also talked about the importance of vitamins and nutritive 
food. By doing this he was communicating about his concern over food 
While talking he was told by the psychologist that he had an ability to 
draw a house In the drawing that followed, the house was the rccuning 
theme, He was also concerned over parents’ demand for strict daily 
routine and lack of freedom for movement On tests of intelligence he 
scored an average xq but there were lot of indications that he could have 
scored higher if he was emotionally free enough to icspond to the test. 
He was confused and probably this hampered his learning process. 

Raju’s mother reported in cl separate inteiview, that he was ad¬ 
mitted to the school at his age 3 yis. The adjustment to the school was 
difficult. He used to cry a lot. The slowness in writing was noticed 
within 6 months of admission. The teacher also complained about the 
same, which made the mother more and more anxious. She started 
beating him. Poor Raju got confused as to why the mother was beating 
him. He was too young to associate the slowness m wilting and beating. 
Gradually a pattern was established' J^.aju is slow that is why he was 
beaten and because he was beaten he was slow<,. Disappointed mother 
said : “We are doing everything possible but there is no sati.sfactory 
result’’. Was Raju getting attention from his mother by being 
slow ? If he was fast in writing would the mother pay him this much 
attention and worry about him ? 


Remedial Work 

It was decided to call him once a week to the clinic and a worker* 
decided to meet him. He started working on clay and drawing. He 
talked a lot whde working. He disliked his school and also the teacher 
who used to scold him without reasons. He fell that he liked English 
language rather than Gujarati. (He was reported to be doing poorly m 
English,) He indicated that he knew the .English language better than 
any other child in his class. They even could not speak a word, he felt, 


*A psychologist or a social worker working wrththeboy. It could be a teacher 
also. 
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The worker listened to him without any doubt and with interest, The 
worker’s non-critical attitude towards him helped Raju to gradually 
accept that he was not doing too well in English language. This resul¬ 
ted in sharing his fears about going on stage for drama and his inabi¬ 
lity to speak loudly in class while answering the question, With this 
it was obvious that he was then ready to accept his difficulties without 
fears. 

It was also the time when the worker who was meeting him left 
and he started having tussle right from the beginning with the second 
worker, tie became demanding and wanted the things which the wor¬ 
ker was not able to piovide He refused to read or write This resulted 
m disappointment in the worker. Finally they settled on telling and 
listening stories Followed by this Raju started withdrawing and speak¬ 
ing less and less He was helped to talk about his worries and it was 
evident that his mother had gone out of town leaving him alone at home 
for the first Lime. This made him angry and he was in turn getting angry 
with the worker at the clinic. 

On re-tests of intelligence he scored an above average iq but he was 
slightly backward on achievement tests This indicated that now with 
the clinic’s help he was able to make use of his intellectual ability more 
comfortably but the academic area still remained emotionally loaded. 
This is the time when 1 was introduced to him as I had decided to work 
with him. I thought he was ready to sit down, and concentrate ou one 
activity. So I planned to see him in my office. Ho was not ready for 
this and felt that the room was too small to move around freely. He 
remembered the playroom where he used to play with a ball. I convey¬ 
ed to him that I had only that much space and some material for him to 
spend one hour a week with me. If he wished he could make good use 
of the material and the time available. He selected to play ‘ludo’. I 
was happy that he had selected something which requires interaction 
among two persons, boosing in the game was very difficult for him, He 
would do anything and everything to win He changed rules and had 
different rules for me and for himself, to suit his convenience. I played 
honestly with him, I told him that it was difficult for him to accept 
defeat in the game. He turned deaf ears to this. Gradually he saw that 
I did not mind his changing rules, so he started following the rules. We 
played other games following the rules and he was able to accept the 
defeat with little more comfort. He wanted new games when we finished 
with what we had, I told him that I had only that many games and other 
material if he wanted he could make use of the other material. That 
was the first time when he looked at story books, and hesitantly asked 
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me to read a story for him, I accepted to read the story with pleasure. He 
enjoyed tlie story, He suggested "you icad and then a.sk question, I 
will answci, you givemaiks.” His answers to my questions after I read 
the story, wcie good and with understanding for which I praised him. 
This helped him to take more icsponsibility, "You read one page and 
I will lead anotlicr page. But if 1 find it Jilhcuit you have Ln help me", 
When he read he uiiemptcd to imitate me in reading. Wc read all story 
books available in my office. 

This was followed by focusing his attention on maths. He said, 
‘T know matins, give me some sum.s’'. He decided marks for each step 
for sum by judging its difficulty value. He could do sums correctly 
and a few were wrong due to his hasty approach This we discussed while 
giving maks for each .sum. He understood wheie he was making mistakes 
in hurry, He could accept whatever I said with seriousness. He then star¬ 
ted drawing the ligiire of sparrows in different actions—sitting, flying, 
feeding the younger one, etc, I told him about his good mastery over 
drawing and deep ob.scrvation of spanows in different actions. 

Reading, arithmetic, and drawing of sparrows followed by writing 
which Was his rcfcruil problem. He cho.se to write whatever he saw on 
the-way from his home to clinic, Both English and Gujarati languages 
were lusecl. He showed how to draw a face by writing ‘No. 5’, I respond¬ 
ed by showing how to draw a face by writing "No. 10’, and how to draw 
■p mouse by wiiting‘M'. He learned this with keen interest. We were 
also competing for showing playing cards magic. In the process wc 
discovered a game of writing name of films and actors in a given time 
limit. 

With trial and error we arrived at a game where wc prepared chits 
of Gujarati and English alphabets. One has to pick up a chit, whatever 
alphabet you get, you have to write name of the city, actor, film, fruits, 
etc starting from that alphabet. Whatsoever complete would count 50 
and m that time other person has to complete Jiis task. This way wc 
were competing for writing in speed. This was the time when he had 
completed the treatment of two yeaf.s on once a week basis and was 
ready to stop. The niolher reported that he was then interested in doing 
home-work and was able to take tuition from two teachers at home with¬ 
out any resistance and with satisfactory results, 


Discussion 

It is obviou.s from the case lepoit that play is an important aspect 
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of child’s learning. Formulation by Irene Caspani would be quite per¬ 
tinent here, 

You have to be able to play befoic you can be able to Icain, i.e, to 
play in WinnicoU’s sense, where the othei person entcis into your 
play rather than demands things from you, you have to have a good 
enough play as you have to have good enough motheiiiig In a way 
it is part of mothering. 

A young child learns through play. To begin with the infant plays 
with his body and giadually learns about his body parts. When he grows 
older and starts walking he explores the environment With this the use 
of speech becomes important. A child plays with toy.s—sometimes alone 
and sometimes with other child/childrcn—learn to share toys and enjoys. 
The next step is to play games which has rules and develop an ability to 
follow Idles and accept defeat, This hopefully prcpaies the child for 
academic learning. Learning also has rules. One has to sit down with 
children of one’s age, and look and li.stcn to the leachci, uiuleistmul 
whatever he is saying or wiiting, retain and leprodnce whenever it is 
required. This process requires the child to interact with children and 
teacher. In this way study becomes a part of a continuum, i.c. play¬ 
games—study, 

Raju as described in this case report was not able to make pioper 
use of school facilities in spite of his good intelligence, In the process 
he had developed a feeling of inferioiity and was unable to compete with 
orther children. To begin with he was unable to accept his didicul- 
ties in iearniug. He thought he was doing better than other children of 
his class, The non-critical attitude of worker gradually helped him to 
accept his difficulties without fear of criticism or scojelmg. Emphasizing 
the positive point thus making it non-threatening during playing games 
with him (drawing,, ludo, cards, talking) worked as reassmance for him 
and he started taking more challenges for reading and writing. What he 
experienced in the work with him was the positive lehitionship with the 
worker which was different and comfortable from what lie had experien¬ 
ced at home and school, with teacher and parents. Tlic wmk helped 
him to discover himself as a compelcnl, intelligent boy who can compete 
with others wjthout fear of defeat. This in lurn resulted in coraforl in' 
learning, U 


*Iiene Caspani. CommemofaUve symposium, Tavistock Clinic, London, 23,1977 
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Developing a Modernity 
Attitude Scale 


C.L. ANAND 

Professor of EdueaUon, North-Eastern HiU University, ,'ihiUon^ 

M,A. SUDHIR KUMAR 

lecturer in Education, North-Easiern Hill University, Mizoram Campits, Ahawl 


'^^^^^TTITUDB as a research construct has attracted the 
attention of scholars in various fields of social science and is being ex- 
tensively used in social investigations all over the woild^ In one of the 
most influential works, The Polish Peasant In Ewope and America 
Thomas and Znaniecki (1927) gave a new accent to the scientific study 
of attitudes The study emphasized the need and significance of the 
empirical analysis of the nature of attitudes in order to gain in¬ 
sight into the social life of people. This made attitude one of 
the most distinctive and indispensable concepts in social research. 
Thurstone (1946) defines an attitude as degree of positive or negative 
affect associated with soirie psychological object. By a psychological 
object, Thurstone m^s any symbol, phrase, slogan, person, institution, 
ideal or idea towam which people can differ with respect to positive or 
negative affect\y 

Recent research in modernization has revealed the significance of 
the study of attitude pertaining to certain singificaiU institutional realms 
to ascertain the modernity at the individual level (Doob 1960, Dube 
1967, inkcles and Smith 1974, Knhl 1968, Kunkel 1965, Rogers, 1969, 
Stephenson 1968). Scientific .study of altitudinal modernity assumes 
special significance in the contemporary world as the attitudes ascribed 
tomorden man are essential pie-conditions for socio-economic develop¬ 
ment and progress of any nation. 
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Need for Developing the Scale 

The growing impoitunce in the quantification and systematization 
of altitudinal data has geared the development of scales on such signifi¬ 
cant issues as co-education, capital punishment, women’s rights, family 
planning, minority group, labour unions, communism, UNO, etc. Of 
late, attitude scales on political, social and religious institutions, science, 
scientists and problem-solving, literacy, education and teaching have 
become highly popular. Despite the availability of scales on several 
significant issues, there is a dearth of standardized attitude scales in 
India especially to obtain the climate of opinion on social aspects like 
marriage, family, religion, etc. Hence, it was thought highly relevant to 
formulate a standardized and dependable device foi measuring social 
attitudes especially of people m rural and backward areas in India. 


Terminology 

For the scale construction the ‘attitude' is taken as an enduring 
system of positive and negative evaluations, emotional feelings, pro and 
con action tendencies with respect to a social object. The social attitu¬ 
de, therefore, has been operationally defined as generalized attitude 
toward certain social objects and being measuied in terms of the favour¬ 
ableness and unfavouiableness estimated from the scores obtained by 
the subjects on an attitude scale The universe of ‘social attitude’ for 
the present scale contained live major social realms : (i) religion, (II) 
marriage, (Hi) family, (iv) status of women in society, and (v) education. 

The tradition-modernity continuum is taken to assess the social 
attitude of subjects. Modernity connotes a certain type of culture 
whose quality is determined by rationality, scientific outlook, liberal 
spirit, equality, democratic orientation, secular ethics, and emphasis on 
the sense of personal efficacy, openness to experience and innovation 
and readiness for change. The extent to which the above ideologies 
are reflected in the social attitudes of subjects is taken as a measure of 
altitudinal model nily. 


Technique Adopted 

While controversy exists over the relative merits of different scale 
models in attitude scale construction, the procedure of ‘summated 
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ratings’ described by Likerl (1932) is probably the most influential and 
frequently employed method, This is due mainly to the lel iLive simpli¬ 
city of the technique involved and the comparative case in administering 
scoring the Likert-type scales Mote significantly, studies which have 
compared the Likert proceduie with alternatives as Guttman scales, 
Thurstone scales, the semantic dilTerential scales have consistently shown 
that attitude measures developed by the Likert piocedure is more reliable 
and functions more effective as predictor of behaviour (Edwards and 
Kenney 1946, Green 1954, Edwards 1957, Weaver 1962, Poppleton and 
Pilkington 1964, Tittle and Hill 1967, Kerhngei 1973, Thomas and 
Williams 1977). For developing the present ‘scale’ thus the standard 
procedures and statistical techniques suggested by Edwards (1957) for the 
summated method were used. 


Description of the Scale 

The Modernity Attitude Scale (mas) is designed as a five-point 
Likert-type forcing scale consisling of live sub-scales assessing the social 
attitudes of the subjects. The mas is self-administering if the examinee 
fully understands directions. It can be administered individually or in a 
group setting. Brief description of the scale areas together with the 
specific social issues under them is given below, 

1, Attitude towards Religion 

The institution of religion has been of crucial importance in the 
social life of people in India. The religious notions touch upon almost 
every aspect of life and their influence can hardly be over-emphasized. 
From birth till death, irrespective of sects, people participate in countless 
ceremonies. Though it is believed that with the advancement of science 
and technology m India, the institution of religion will be affected adver¬ 
sely, it still retains much of it.s past significance and vigour. For the 
purpose of probing into the sacrcd-secular tliinciision of religion, reactions 
to such social issues, as religious faith, belief in God, worship, religioius 
rituals, religious restivaLs, religious ccrcinonies connected with birlh, 
death, marriage and affiliation to religiou,s instilution.s were studied. 
Respondents’ agreement or disagreement to statements regarding the above 
issues were taken as extent of modernization achieved by them in the 
realm of religion. 
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2. Attitude towards Marriage 

Miirriage is regarcled as one of the most important social institu¬ 
tions leading to the formation of the piimary social group, as family, 
The marriage customs and praclicc.s m India, as efsewheie, are considered 
essential components of social life of people One important feature of 
the institution of mairiage in most parts of India is the prevalence of 
dowry system Another important chaiacterisLic with regard to this 
institution is the marital age Previously the practice of child marriage 
was very popular in different communities in India, Peculiar forms of 
mariiagc such as the ‘exchange mamage’ and ‘cross-cousin marriage’ 
were also prevalent. Caste and religious endogamy strictly restricted 
the inter-caste/mter-religious marriage. However, most of these charac¬ 
teristics are undeigoing changes. The ‘scale' included statements on 
attitude towards issues such as traditional and modem forms of marriage, 
dowry, intcr-caste/mter-ieligious marriage, freedom of choice of mate, 
widow-man iage, divorce and age at mainage. 

3. Attitude towards Family 

Study of the systems of family and family organization is absolutely 
essential to understand the cultuial phenomena of Indian social life. In 
rural India the joint family system is still m vogue and its existence can 
be traced back to time immemorial. However, a switch-over to the 
small nuclear family is the contemporary trend. Status of family has 
all along been considered as one of the prime pre.stigcs, Another aspect 
is the lack of freedom among the mciiibcr,s of households as a result of 
their submission to the head of the household. Respondents’ reactions 
towards .statements concerning planned family, family planning, senti¬ 
ments and attachments toward one’s family, authoritarian-democratic 
atmosphere of family, etc are taken separately in the scale. 

4, Attitude towards Status of Women in Society 

Traditionally, women had a very low status in India. They did not 
have any share in family property. Female education was almost ab¬ 
sent in certain communities. Women were hardly consulted while taking 
any important decision within the family. They were not allowed to 
take up employment outside their houses. All these practices gave 
women a very low status in society. Howcvei, in recent years, .social 
reform movements, legislation and the increased educational opportuni- 
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ties have gone a long way in emancipating women from their liaditional 
status. Employment of women, education of girls, equal shaie in family 
property and equal right in family affairs, observance of puidah system, 
political and social freedom, etc arcconsidcied while framing statements 
regarding this aspect of study. 

5. Attitude towards JEducation 

Education was restricted to certain communities in traditional 
Indian society. Equal opportunity of education is a rather recent de¬ 
velopment. Female education was a taboo and the inteimixing of girls 
and boys in educational institution.s was not quite appreciated, Accoi- 
dingly, the statements in the ‘scale’ included expiession of attitudes to 
such social issues as women’s education, co-education, sex education, 
.spread of literacy, equality of educational opportunity, teachcr-pupil 
relationship and traditional system of education. 


Procedure for Developing the Scale 


The Itenhpool 

The initial pool of items gathered with the help of .specialists and 
by referring to the standard literature on the subject were edited and 
classified under the five major areas described above. The precautions 
based on the informal criteria suggested by Wang (1932), Bird (1940), 
Edwards and Kilpatrih (1948), and Thurstonc and Chave (1929) were 
taken while editing the statements, 

The initial draft of 250 items underwent revisions many a time In 
order to ascertain the mtcnial consistency of the items and to eventually 
improve the scale, the draft was sent to five judges foi their comments. 
The five areas included in the scale were explained together with the 
modernity-traditional dimension, Upon their suggestion, some state¬ 
ments were rejected while others were improved upon. Finally, the list 
contained 200 statements, 40 each in the five areius already mentioned, 
divided equally into positive and negative items. 

The Try-out 

The five-point forcing scale with 200 statements was administered on 
400 adults residing in two backwaid villages in Malabar, Kerala under 
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staiiddui conditions. The subjects weie chosen randomly from 400 
households. The procedure for marking the responses was clearly explain¬ 
ed by giving instructions to the respondents The 400 test booklets 
thus obtained wcie sciulinized Some booklets (17 in number) weie seen 
to be incomplete in some respect or the other and as such were discarded 
for further analysis. Dropping a few at random (13), the remaining 
booklets were reduced to 370 for facilitating computations for item 
analysis. 

Scoring Scheme 

Foi scoring the ‘scale’ two arbitrary scoring schemes can be follow¬ 
ed. The weightage assigned for each response categoiy on the positive 
(favourable) and negative (unfavourable) items on the two schemes are 
shown in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 


SCORING SCHEME FOR MODERNITY ATTITUDE SCALE 
AND THE FIVE SUB-SCALES 




System 

A 




System B 



Item 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SB 

Positive 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

+2 

+ 1 

0 

-1 

-2 

Negative 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

-2 

-1 

0 

+1 

+2 


A total attitude scofcTor each subject taking the test can be obtained by 
summing the value of each item checked by him. Thus, the increase in 
score would indicate more progressive social attitudes and a higher deg¬ 
ree of modernity. 

The Item Analysis 

The scripts of 370 respondents were scored and ananged in the 
ascending order based on the total scores obtained by the respondents 
One hundred scripts getting the highest scores (top 27 per cent) and one 
hundred getting the lowest scores (bottom 27 per cent) were taken to 
form the upper and lower groups. These two groups piovided the cri¬ 
terion groups for the purpose of item analysis. The scores obtained for 
each item by these two groups were used for calculating the discrimin¬ 
ating power of eacli item. The discriminating power was obtained by 
calculating the ‘1’ values using the formula recommended by Edwards 
(1969). 

The final ‘scale’ consisted of items selected on the merit of their ‘t’ 
values. Satements having ‘t’ values significant at 1 per cent level (‘t’ 
2.567 or more) were selected for the final ‘scale’. To minimize the pos- 
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sibJe response-sets of subjects, both kinds of statements—positive and 
negative—were included. Statements were also chosen after giving equal 
weightagc to various areas in the scale already mentioned. 

MAS: Its Final Form 

Eighty best discriminating items were thus selected having taken 16 
statements (8 positive and 8 negative) from each of tlio five areas under 
study. Th® selected items in each area were rearranged more or less in 
the descending order of ‘t’ value of discrimination shuffling the positive 
and negative statements without any perceptible order or pattern. Care 
was taken to keep related or similar statements at some distance from 
one another. Thus, emerged the final form of the scale—the Modernity 
Attitude Scale—preceded with an introductory note carrying instruction 
for respondents. The final ‘scale’ was subjected to statistical treatments 
in order to establish the norms, the reliability and validity. 


Statistical Information Norms 
Some Suggested Classifications 

The overall score on the pool ol 80 items can be considered as an 
appropriate estimate of individual’s attitudinal modernity, The .sum- 
mated scores on the sub-scales can also be taken separately and used as 
a measure of the respective social attitude. The possible range of scores 
and ‘cutting points’ of absolute neutrality on the mas and the sub-scales 
under the two systems of scoring are given in Table 2. 

TABLE 1 


POSSIBLE RANGE OF SCORES AND POINTS OF 
NEUTRALITY OF FIVE SUB-SCALES OF MAS 


Scale 

No. of 
Items 

System A 

System B 


Possible 

Range 

Point of 
Neutrality 

Possible Point of 
Range Neutrality 

Altitude towards 






I. Religion 

16 

16-80 

40 

-32 to -1- 32 

0 

2. Marriage 

16 

16-80 

40 

—32 to -I- 32 

0 

3. Family 

16 

16-80 

40 

—32 to -1- 32 

0 

4. Status of women 





in society 

16 

16-80 

40 

-32 to + 32 

0 

5. Education 

16 

16-80 

40 

-32 to + 32 

0 

Modernity Attitude 





Scale (mas) 

80 

80.400 

240 

-160 to + 160 

0 
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DEVELOPING A MODERNITY ATTITUDE SCALE 

The researchers can either make use of the raw scores directly or 
can convert the scores into percentile or standard scores (Thorndike and 
Hagan 1969). They are free to group the scores appropriate for their pur¬ 
pose of classification and form the desircd/required number of classes on 
some standard basis, However, an arbitrary but logical classification of 
scale values useful as a sound frame of reference is given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 

A SUGGESTED CLASSIFICATION (Arbitrary but Logical) 
FOR SUB-SCALES AND THE MODERNITY ATTITUDE SCALE 


SI 

No. 

Classes 

Sub-scale Scores 

Modernity Attitude Scale 

System A 

System B 

System A 

System B 

I. 

Extreme Negative 

16 to 28 

-32 to -20 

80 to 143 

—160 to —97 

2. 

Moderate Negative 

29 to 41 

-19 to — 7 

144 to 207 

-96 to —33 

3. 

Neutral 

42 to 54 

—6 to + 6 

208 to 272 

—32 to -f-33 

4. 

Moderate Positive 

55 to 67 

7 to 19 

273 to 336 

—33 to —96 

5. 

Extreme Positive 

6B to 80 

20 to 32 

337 to 400 

97 to 160 


Another valid and scientific classification based on the sigma difference 
(mean and standard deviation) can also be attempted A seven/five or 
three-pronged classification derived in terms of deviation fiom the mean 
is delineated below : 

1. Below M—2.5 ct 

2. Between M—1.5a and M—2.5 b 

3. Between M—0.5a and M—1.5a 

4. Between M+0.5a and M—0.5a 

5. Between M-bl,5a and M-f0.5a 

6. Between M-l-2.5a and M-|-1.5a 

7. Above M-b2.5a 

Five classes can be obtained by merging the two exlrcme categories in 
the adjacent ones : 

1. Below M—l,5o 

2. Between M—0.5a and M—1.5a 

3. Between M±0,5a 
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4. Between M+I.Sa and M+O.So 

5, Above M + L5ff 

Further, the classes can be brought down to three as : 

1. Below M—lo 

2. Between M±lcr 

3. Above Mfla 

Percentile Scores 

The percentile data on the mas and the five sub-scales have been 
worked out. The data can be used as a table of norms while interpreting 
the scores, A framework of percentiles indicating the highest and the low¬ 
est cut-off scores coming at the two ends obtained for the noiming sample 
is given in Table 4, Following the piinciple of proportioniitc division, a 
raw score falling in-between the cut-off points can suitably be converted 
into the percentile score. 


TABLE 4 

PERCENTILE NORMS OF FIVE SUB-SCALES AND 
MODERNITY ATTITUDE SCALE 


Pereeniiles 

Religion 

Marriage 

FartUly 

IVomen's 

Status 

Etliicaflon 

MAS 

Highest score 

68 

71 

73 

67 

75 

337 

90th 

63.5 

66.2 

69 5 

63,3 

71,4 

333.9 

SOth 

59.2 

64.3 

66.3 

61.7 

69.2 

319.7 

70 th 

55,4 

61.4 

62.7 

59.6 

67.8 

306.9 

60th 

53.1 

58,9 

60.3 

57,3 

65.1 

294.4 

SOth 

51,9 

55.3 

57.4 

54.5 

03 5 

2E2.2 

40th 

48.6 

52,7 

55 1 

50.6 

58.0 

265.0 

30th 

44.8 

49.0 

53,2 

45.1 

55.7 

247.8 

20th 

35.1 

43,1 

44.8 

38.7 

52.1 

213.5 

10th 

27.3 

36.5 

38,2 

34,4 

45,3 

180.6 

Lowest Score 

21 

32 

34 

30 

42 

172 


Stanlne Classes 

Interpretation of the attitude scores in terms of the stanlne classes 
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is highly useful in empirical studies. With this end in view, the upper 
limits of staninc classes were calculated with reference to the norming 
sample The scores that fell in each class (under the scoring scheme A) 
are presented in Table 5 Furthei, a verbal description of the nine class- 
es from top to bottom has also been suggested below : 

verbal classification 


Extremely 

Mostly 

Modern 

Modern 

Modern 

1 Modern 

Tiaiis- 

Trunsitional 

Modem I 

Transitional 

Trans- 

Traditional J 



Traditional ] 


Mostly 

Traditional 

■ Traditional 

ExUemely 

Traditional J 



TABLE 5 


STANINE CLASSES 


Class 

0/ 

/o 

MAS 

Religion 

Marriage 

Family 

Status 
of iVomen 
Ut Society 

Education 

IK 

4 

334. . 

65 .. 

67.. 

71..., 

64.... 

72... 

VIII 

7 

330-333 

62-64 

65-66 

68-70 

62-63 

70-71 

VII 

12 

305-329 

58-61 

63-64 

65-67 

60-61 

68-69 

VI 

17 

294-304 

53-57 

58-62 

60-64 

57-59 

65-67 

V 

20 

266-293 

50-52 

54-57 

56-59 

52-56 

59-64 

III 

12 

182-214 

29-36 

38-44 

40-45 

36-40 

47-53 

II 

7 

177-181 

25-28 

34-37 

37-39 

33-35 

45-46 

I 

4 

... 176 

... 24 

...33 

... 36 

... 32 

...44 


Technical Data 

1. Reliability : For determining the reliability of the mas the 
following two methods were applied ; (0 split-half reliability, and (il) 
test-retest reliability, The scores on the odd and the even items were 
laken separately on a sample of 100 subjects. The product moment coeffi¬ 
cient of correlation was computed between the scores on odd and even 
items. The reliability coefficient thus computed was corrected applying 
Spearman-Brown prophecy formula (Garrett and Woodworth 1966j. The 
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corrected reliability coefficients of the five sub-scales and the mas are pro¬ 
vided in Table 6 


TABLE <i 

SPLIT-HALF RELIABILITY COEFFICIENT OF THE FIVE 
SUB-SCALES AND THE MAS 


Scale XeliabilUy'* 

Coefficients 


1. 

Attitude towards religion 

0.69 

2. 

Attitude towards marriage 

0,66 

3. 

Attitude towards family 

0.68 

A. 

Attitude towards status of women in society 

0.74 

5, 

Attitude towards education 

0.75 


Modernity Attitude Scale (mas) 

0.76 


’Values given aftei applying Speaimnn-Brown prophecy Formula 


The repetition (tcst-retest) method was also employed to compute 
the reliability. A group of 100 subjects was given the test and retested 
after 25 days of (he first testing, In Older to minimize the possible in¬ 
fluences of intervening factors, the gap between the first and the second 
testing was purposely kept short as suggested by Noll (1957) and Free¬ 
man (1965), Pearson T’ between the two sets of scores was computed. 
Test-retest reliability of the five sub-scales was also computed, The obtai¬ 
ned test-retest reliability coefficients for the whole test and the five sub¬ 
scales are given in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 

TEST-RETEST RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF THE FIVE 
SUB-SCALES AND THE MAS 



Scales 

/‘earson V’ 

1, 

Altitude towards religion 

0,73 


Alii Hide towards marriage 

0.69 

3. 

AHilude lowaril.s family 

0,70 

4, 

Attitude towatd,s status of women in society 

0.72 

5. 

At titude towards education 

0.74 


Modernity Attitude Scale 

0,72 
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The reliability tests employing the above two methods revealed that 
the MAS and the live sub-scales enjoy a high reliability. 

2. Validity : The investigators depended on construct validity 
as this IS often used in attitudinal testing (Edwards 1969). The content 
of the items depend on the theoretical writings on modernization by 
scientists like Inkelcs and Smith 1974, Kahl 1968, Kunkel 1965, Rogers 
1969, and Stephenson 1968 Further, proper care was taken at the time 
of constructing items to maintain validity and by item analysis this was 
further ensured. The high disciiminatory power of items (higher than 
2.5S, significant at 0 01 level) is a testimony to its internal consistency. 

The validity of the scale was assessed by finding correlations bet¬ 
ween the total scale score and the score on each sub-scale using the pro¬ 
duct-moment method. Computed values of Pearson ‘r’ ranged from 0.57 
to 0.73 as reported in Table 8. High correlations show that the sub¬ 
scales enjoy high validity. 


TABLE 8 

CORRELATIONS OF THE SUB-SCALES SCORES WITH 
TOTAL SCALE SCORE 


Sub-scales 

Pearson ‘r’ 

Attitude towards religion 

0.69 

Attitude towards marnaeo 

0 70 

Attitude towards family 

' 0.73 

Attitude towards status of women in society 

0.57 

Attitude towards education 

0.66 


Inter-sub-scale correlations were also computed by the product-moment 
method to determine the validity of the scale Table 9 gives details 
regarding inter-correlations between the five sub-scales- 


TADLE 9 

INTER-SUB-SCALE CORRELATIONS 



Religion 

Marriage 

Family 

Status of 
Women rn 
Society 

Education 

Religion 

— 

0.50 

0.61 

0.66 

0.54 

Marriage 

__ 

— 

0,67 

0,42 

0,56 

Family — 

Status of women 



0,63 

0.66 

in society 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.67 
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Purposes and Uses 

The MAS is u clepcndiiblc tool in attitudinal iL'scarch, IL is uscriil 
for the social workers, guidance experts, and researchers aiul schoUus in 
various fields of social science. The scale can be successfully used in 
analysing the social attitudes in the following ways : 

1. To elicit the climate of opinion of the client on a specific social 
issue (child marriage , dowry, family planning, joint family, 
rights of women, co-education, women's education, sex edu¬ 
cation. belief in God, religious faiths, etc.) covcieJ by an indi¬ 
vidual item or a pool of items on the scale. 

2. Sub-scale scores can be obtained separately and may be used 
in an attitudinal study peitainiiig to any one of the social le- 
alms, namely religion, marriage, family, status of women in 
society and education. 

3. The overall score is a measure of modernity though the index 
is purely attitudinal and social in nature and content. 
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Concepts and Measurement of Literacy, 
Semi-Literacy and Illiteracy: 

A Literature Review 


J.T. OKEDARA 

Department of Adult Education, Uuivarslty of Ibadan, Nigeria 


The purpose of this paper is to examine mlirally ivfial constitute literacy, semi- 
literacy, illiteracy and how to measure them, 7 he hope is to clarify these concepts 
and their applicability 


-L/vbry human society has need for some form of com¬ 
munication among its members. A societal communication may be the 
use of sounds or signs that arc mutually comprehensible to members of 
that particulai society. Then, the use of visual symbols, for example, 
helps in the development of a written language, Societies that are able 
to communicate by using the written language stand to gam more than 
those that cannot do so, Unesco’s 1956 study alluded to individuals and 
societies with or without such abilities of communication (Unesco 1970, 

p. 18); 

Thus an individual who possesses this ability (i.e. the ability to 
communicate by using the written langungej is regarded as a 'liter¬ 
ate'person, and one who does not possess this ability is conside¬ 
red as illiterate. 

The report, m the same vein, refers to such societies as are able to have 
and use the written language as ‘literate’ and its counterpart that has not 
developed any such thing as ‘non-literate’ or ‘pre-lileratc’. 
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CONCEPTS AND MEASUREMENT OF LITERACY 


The Advanced Learners^ Dictionary of Current English I'efers to 
'literacy’ as “acquaintance with the alphabet and the ability to read and 
write”. This view does not take into account the level of competence 
one should attain before being classified as ‘literate’ Writing m the 
Encylopaedla of the Social Science, Helen Sullivan (1933) hed this to 
say : 


Literacy , . , designates the ability to communicate through the 
medium of the abstract symbols of a script (p, 512). 

One wonders whether communicating through the use of the script’s 
abstract symbols alone should actually put one in the class of literate : 
or do we assume here that doing so from a sciipt actually implies the 
‘vocal’ (i e, use of sound) aspect of the communication process ? If one’s 
answer to this latter question is in the affirmative, there is no problem ; 
but if otherwise, the definition loses its strength. 

Edwin Parker (1970) writing on ‘illiteracy’ in the Encyclopaedia of 
Education also had this to say : 

A person is termed illiterate who can neither read nor write : a 
sem-literate is one who can read but cannot write (p, 366) 

Parker introduced a new terminology, ‘semi-literate’. Yet, the definition 
has failed to consider ‘numeracy’ that would have completed the whole 
concept of ‘literacy’. The same limitation is found in the work of many 
scholars. For example, R,S, Laubauch and S.A. Mujahid writing in 
the Encyclopaedia of Education (1971) state ; 

Illiteracy may be defined in general terms as the inability to read 
and write a simple message in any language (p. 536). 

The writers fail to take into account the degree of sophistication or other¬ 
wise of the society where the individual lives. The escapist usage of 
‘general terms’ must be noted because it calls for moderation in our 
criticism, A similar definition of ‘literacy’ is contained in the recom¬ 
mendation of the United Nations Population Commission (1948) ; 

“ . , . ability both to read and write a simple message in any lan¬ 
guage. 

Apart from the fact that the definition sets a standard, its strength also 
lies m the fact that literacy can be expressed in any language. Sucha broad 
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outlook adds to its applicability m diflcient cultural sctliii^s. The defi¬ 
nition does not include an clement of numeracy. Yet, successful daily 
transactions depend not only on ability to read and write, but also on 
simple numeracy, Again, the definition is not specific on what constitu¬ 
tes the essential skills of literacy m one society may not necessarily be 
the same in another Cliaturvcdi illustrates this point thus : 

A peison is termed literate in India if he could write hundred 
common words chosen from a basic text. While the recognition 
of four hundred Japanese words is accepted as liteiacy standaid in 
Japan (Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, 1969), 

Lewis (1969) puts his conception of literacy and illiteracy thus : 

An illiterate person is one who is unable to read or write (p. 379), 

By implication then can we take somebody who can read or write as 
literate ? We certainly cannot because literacy goes beyond that, Lewis 
saw the inadequacy m his definition and quickly added ; 

. . . it does not rcpre.Hcnt an internationally accepted measure of 
what has been recognised as the most serious single factoi inhibit¬ 
ing peaceful and prosperous development (Lewis 1969 ; 379), 

Similar to the above definition is Unc.sco’s conception of ‘lilciacy’ in the 
opening chapters of its survey titled Illiteracy At Mid-Century 

(1970: 18), There it is suggested that one is literate if he can wri te 
his name, or even a single miinbci, e.g. ‘1’, which can be understood by 
another person. Realizing the inadequacy in that delinilion, it quickly 
adds the phrase ‘but barely so’. It has to be ‘barely so’because how 
well he communicates with his fellow beings in writing is extremely res¬ 
tricted. In this same vein the Unesco’s repoit (1970 : 18-19) agrees that: 

.. .a person who can recognise his name in written foim or a 
simple word like‘yes’or‘no’, must also be considered as liteiale, 
though in an extremely limited way. 

The limited conception of literacy, illiteracy and serai-liteiacy has per¬ 
meated the work of many scholars, Foi example, Carlo M. Cipolla (1969: 
11) takes the humblest interpretation of the word ‘illiteracy’ : 

In its humblest sense the word illiterate may be employed to con¬ 
note a person unable to read a text whether printed or in manu¬ 
script. 
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Taken seriously, one cannot say that such a person who can merely read 
a text IS truly literate. To agree with that is to narrowly conceive ‘liter¬ 
acy’. Explaining his conception further, C.M. Cipolla makes a distinc¬ 
tion between the illiterate and semi-illiterate ; 

Between the totally illiterate and the literate there is the intermedi¬ 
ate army of scini-illiterute. They aie to begin with those who can 
read but cannot write (p. 11) 

Cipolla IS of the view that, apart from those who are unable to write, 
seml-illiteiales also include those who can both read and write but can 
hardly undeistand what they read and can haidly write anything besides 
their signatures (p 11). Cipolla’s identification of such group of people 
gives us a better picture in understanding the concept of literacy and illi¬ 
teracy, in that we now know that between the two extremes are the semi- 
illiterate. Then, in wiping out illiteiacy semi-illiterates could be assumed 
to be totally illiterate. Unless they aie aided to be completely literate 
in the functional sense, it is possible for them to fall back into illiteracy. 
The conception of ‘literacy’ relative to lime emerges from Cipolla’s 
work. He declares . 

Any definition of illiteracy (or literacy) is bound to be elusive when 
used in the context of a millenary story. What we define with one 
and the same teim, historically, undergoes substantial changes in its 
Social and cultural significance (p, 13). 

To support this view, Cipolla cites the example of the Venice Seamen : 

Around (IdSl-HSS) these navigators were termed to be function¬ 
ally literate, as regards the traditional techniques of navigation. But 
such skills became obsolete as soon as new techniques of open-sea 
navigation later developed (p. 23) 

In other words, with time, literacy skills changed, and what used to be an 
acceptable .slanduid in the fifteenth ccnlury was no longer acceptable. 
Furtheimoic. Cipolla is of the opinion that in conceptualizing ‘literacy’ 
attention needs to be paid not only to time but also to place wheie such 
skills arc needed and the thoroughness of the techniques used in assess¬ 
ing who is literate and who is not He declares : 

When making international compari.sons, we must obviously be 
aware of the fact that not only the definition of the term ‘illiteracy’ 
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may v;uy from place to place, but also the care and the 

thoroughiiesb with which the phoiiomenon ib assessed differ consider¬ 
ably from one place to another (p. 15) 

One shares the same view with Cipolla. For instance, where the literate 
census is taken by oral interview there are bound to be some mistakes. 
The illiterate respondent can indicate that he is literate in order to con¬ 
ceal the shame such impression can bring on him. In fact, the respon¬ 
dent’s personality can be deceiving. 

Like Cipolla, William S. Gray relates ‘literacy’ to the culture in 
which the individual operates According to W S. Giay (I956J: 

a person is functionally liteiale when he has acquired the skills 
necessary fur activities in which literacy is assumed in his culture. 

Cipolla and Gray’s views constitute a basic fact in defining literacy. We 
all know that societies diffei in term of development, be it economical, 
political or cultural development. What constitiiles an acceptable stan¬ 
dard ui an advanced country like the USA may not be valid in a develop¬ 
ing country like Nigeria, Thus skills needed will be different from time to 
time and place to place. 

Gray’s definition of literacy is broad in outlook, but the specific 
element of literacy are not slated, There is need to be specific in respect 
of what constitutes necessary skills. Distinction should also be made 
between basic and functional literacy. 

Miller (1973) divides literacy into three levels : basic literacy, com¬ 
prehension, and functional or practical liteiacy : 

Basic literacy means the ability to use correspondences of visual 
shapes to spoken sounds in order to decode written materials and 
to translate them into oral language. Comprehension means ability 
to understand the meaning of verbal materials. Functional or practi¬ 
cal literacy means ability to read (decode and comprehend) materi¬ 
als needed to perform everyday vocational tasks (p. 3). 

The work of Miller provide.s a broad conceptual basis by which one can 
examine literacy components in the litciauirc. However, the dichotomy 
into basic fundamental, of minimum and practical or functional literacy 
is prevalent in the literature, The discussion thus far contains these 
elements, 

As a point of emphasis again let us first examine the presentation 
of basic or minimum literacy in the literature. The Expert Committee 
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On Standardization of Educational Statistics, convened by Unesco in 
November 1951 (Unesco 1970) declared ; 

A person is considered literate, who can both read with understan¬ 
ding and write a short simple statement on his everyday life . . . 
semi-literate, who can lead with understanding, but cannot write 
a short simple statement on his evciyday life. 

Here literacy, without numeracy, is conceived in a fundamental sense. 
This definition possibly influences some scholars who refer to minimum 
or basic literacy as international usage. For example, Murphy in the 
Encyclopaedia of Americana (1977) said • 

Literacy is defined as the ability both to lead and to write at least 
a simple message, illiteracy conversely is the lack of such ability 
(p. 775). 

Jeffries (1967) dc,scribcs his own dfienition in leim.s of the barest mini¬ 
mum of tasks the illiterate person hs unable to accomplish : 

The illitei ate IS a man or woman, who is condemned to a status 
which, in the circumstances of today, is less than human, The 
illiterate is a man who, having scraped together ten shillings to 
meet the tax collector's demand, cheerfully walks away with a recei¬ 
pt showing that he has paid five shillings. The illiterate is amothei 
who has to trust someone else to read her letters from her absent 
son and send him her replies. The illiterate is a fanner who can¬ 
not decipher the simple instructions which could save his crop from 
disaster. The illiterate is a woman whose baby is dying of some 
malady which the poster on the wall tells how to prevent or cure 
. . . The illiterate is . .a man who can only count by his fingers 

(P. 13). 

The conception of literacy at minimum level is far from being adequate 
to arm a person to function effectively in the modern complex society. 
Many nations and Unesco have based their literacy programmes on mini¬ 
mum standard. Adults have been taught how to lead and write, without 
relating the acquired skills to practical uses. 

Results have been measured in terms of the number of literacy certi¬ 
ficates granted. No doubt, the idea of minimum lilciacy is still practised in 
many countries today. As soon as the programme is disconliiiued, the 
trainees are likely to icvert to their pre-liteiate condition. In addition. 
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many who receive certificates make little oi no subsequent use of their 
skills. 

The fact that literacy is dilficult to measuie because of the dillcicnt 
minimum standard adopted by diffeicnt countries and the pioblcm nf 
relevance make experts decide on what could be the goal of literacy. '1 he 
popular view is functionalism. For instance, .Icllries (1967) cmpha-sixcs 
the importance of functional literacy thus ; 

Minimum literacy is not much use except in so far as it may be 
developed into what is now termed fuiiclioiial liteiacy (p. 11). 

Obviously, no exact or universal definition of this term is possible, but 
its meaning is clear through the functional dimension added to it. Basi¬ 
cally there are two approaches to the definition of funetioinil literacy . 
One approach considers the society in which the individual lives and the 
other deals with the individual. Therefore, most dcfmitioiis arc cithci 
directed at the individual aud/or society. Quoting Willian Gray, C. 
Jeffries (1967) defines functional literacy thus ; 

A person is functionally literate when he has acquired the knowl- 
ledge and skills in reading and wnling which enable him to engage 
effectively in all those aciiviucs in which literacy is normally assu¬ 
med in his culture or group (p. 11). 

The tlefiiiUioii can be judged adequate if the ability to engage effectively 
in all the activities in which literacy is assumed includes posse.ssing skills 
of reading, wilting and numeracy, 

Rcfeiring to functional literacy, Laubiich and Mnjaliid tn the Eucy 
clopaedia of Education (Vol. 4, 1971) declare : 

... a person is able to read and write at a self-sustaining level in 
his daily life and work ; 

and has acquired, quoting Otto and Ford in the Encyclopaedia of Edu¬ 
cation (1967) : 

. .. the essential word recognizing skills in reading and the letter 
forms in writing, and is able to use these skills as tools for obtain¬ 
ing information and expressing his own thoughts (p. 536). 

Taking a cue, Jeffries (1967) states the qualities that an effective literate 
should possess ; 
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. . sliould at least be able to lead a simple instruction leaflet in his 

own or some other familiar language, to wiite a legible letter, and 
to keep a rccoid of his money transactions or the produce of his 
farm (p 8). 

. , A person who can only read or only write (if indeed such a 

person exists) cannot, for any practical purpose, be described as 
‘literate’. Again, a person who has only learnt to sign his name, 
or to recognise his own name when he sees it written or printed, is 
at the barest minimum level of literacy (p, 10) 

These passages show that Laubach, Majahid and Jeffries view functional 
literacy as something more practical than the minimum level of literacy. 
Sticht (1975) defines functional literacy as the ; 

possession of those literacy skills needed to successfully perform 
some leading task imposed by an external agent between the reader 
and a goal the reader wishes to obtain (p. 4) 

In other words, one must be able to read something successfully in order 
to get a job to cam money to eat in older to survive. If a person has 
the reading skills sufficient to perform a job, that person is considered 
functionally literate Functional literacy, according to Sticht’s definition, 
is not based upon a person’s skill level, but on the specific demand or 
difficulty of the reading task (Smith 1977 : 136) 

According to Sharon (1973-74), during World War II, the U.S. army 
coined the term functional literacy which meant the capability to under¬ 
stand written instructions necessary for conducting basic military func¬ 
tions and task. The U.S. army thought a serviceman reading at the fifth- 
grade level then was considered functionally literate. 

Boimuth (1973-74) views literacy as the ability to respond compe¬ 
tently to real-world tasks. A literate person is one who can get needed 
infoimation from materials which are read ; 

A person may be regarded as literate or illiterate only with respect 
to a particular reading task (p. 15). 

Foi example, a person may or my not be literate witli regard to reading 
any application, 

Murphy (1975) uses the term ‘component’ in,stead of ‘literate’. Yet, 
his definition is in the same framewoik as Bormuth’s. Then, Murphy 
defines competence as those reading skills suitable for adequate fuuction- 
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ing in normal day-to-day life, The definitions picseiited by Sharon, 
Bormuth and Murphy thus fai appear to put emphasis on reading ability 
needed to perform life’s task Theii definitions then arc incomplete for 
lack of computation element. 

Rcfciimg to functional liteiacy, John Lowe (1975J said . 

- The education possessed by a person who has acquned, in the mat¬ 
ter of reading and writing, the knowledge to enable him to take an 
active part in all the undertakings for which the individuals, form¬ 
ing part of the same group, generally agree that education is neces- 
saiy (p, 93). 

John Bowers, one time a Unesco literacy expert, says ; 

We must ask ourselves literacy specifically for what ? 

Apparently dissatisfied with a loose definition, Bowers points out; 

In other words, work-oriented functional literacy means technical/ 
vocational training with a lilcracy component (John Lowe 1975 ■ 93). 

The definition developed by the Right to Read Advisory Council (1973) 
is more comprehensive than those of the .scholars mentioned above, but 
has some of the same characteristics. According to the Council : 

A literate person is one who has acquired the e.ssenlial knowledge 
and skills in reading, writing, and computation required for effec¬ 
tive functioning in society, and whose attainment in .such skills 
makes it possible for him to develop new apliiiidcs and to parti¬ 
cipate actively in the life of his times (Ahmann 1975 ; 39), 

According to the recommendation of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Education of the Philippines in 1951, functional literacy should 
include : 

The ability (a) to read and to interpret satisfactorily leading matter 
such as appear in (1) ordinary letters, (ii) ncwspaper.s, (lU) notices 

and signs, (iv) advertfseincnts and (V) lax receipts ; (ft) to write an 

ordinary letter, (c) to make computations with the four fundamen¬ 
tal operations and solve problems of day-to-day living (Unesco 
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Unesco's definition, similar to those mentioned above states that a person 
IS literate 

when he has acquired the essential knowledge and skills which ena¬ 
bles him to engage in all those activities in which liteiacy is lequired 
for effective functioning in his group and community, and whose 
attainments in reading, writing, and arithmetic make it possible for 
him to continue to use these skills towards his own and the commu¬ 
nity’s development and for participation in the life of his country 
(Unesco 1963 . 39). 

Furthermore, in initiating the Expeiimental World Litciacy Programme, 
Unesco (1973) commented on the functional hleiacy thus ; 

Functional literacy is by no means confined to insliiiction in the 
luchments of leading, willing and arithmetic; it constitutes a 
comprehensive, dynamic foim of training designed to develop the 
economic and social aptitudes of individuals and theieby, their 
personality as a whole (p. 24). 

It IS abundantly clear from the evaluation of the Experimental World 
Literacy Programme that Unesco has expanded considerably its concep- 
ion of functional literacy a great deal : 

, . , to be elTective, functional literacy should deal with political, 
cultural and social aspects of development as well as purely econo¬ 
mic ones (Unesco 1976 ; 35). 

Unesco provides us a clear example of how literacy concept changes with 
time. A lot of changes have occurred from 1950’s to 1970’s. The skills 
needed m the fifties obviously could not meet the demand of the seven¬ 
ties. An early hew report on Literacy Education (1953) notes this point- 

As the speed and complexity of our civilization inciease, the need 
for a high degree of literacy increases As the means of transporta¬ 
tion and communication glow, populations become increasingly 
mobile, intermingled, and interdependent. This creates an environ¬ 
ment which demands an increasing facility in the act of communi¬ 
cation ■ reading, wilting, speaking, listening, interpreting, and- 
understanding (p. i). 


In supporting the same view, Resnick and Resnick (1977) state thus . 
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■ . .to the extent societies change, peisons who may be classified as 
literate at one time and m one society may not be so at another 
time or in another society. Thus, scroes on the measuies ol func¬ 
tional competencies merely denote an individual's level of functioii- 
iiig at a specilied point in time his classification can be expected 
to change through the mteration of acquiring additional skills and 
the changing demands placed on him by society (p. 492). 

Commenting on‘literacy’in the United States of Amciica, Hunter and 
Harman (1979) point out . 

As the number of those with educational credential Increased (how¬ 
ever) so did the basic requiiement for the same job increased 
(P- 19). 

The problem is not peculiar to the United Stales of America alone. 
In developing countries there is an upward trend in the quality of certifi¬ 
cate needed for a particularjob. For example, in Nigeria, about three 
decades ago the holders of the Standard Six Leaving Ceitilicatc were 
regarded competent enough to teach in piimary sehool.s Later they were 
replaced by the teachers with Grade III certificate holders. In turn. 
Grade III teachers arc alntost phased out, They are being replaced by 
the Grade II teacher certificate holdeis. 

Another dimension in the definition of ‘literacy’ is to talk of 
standard and measurement of accomplishment (Fisher 1978). The subse¬ 
quent discussion is devoted to examination of difrcrciit measures and 
their examples. 

Ability to read or write simple statement ; This has been mentioned 
earlier in this paper. Harman (1970) cites Unesco's attempt to define 
literacy simply in terms of ; 

a person . . , who can, with understanding, both read and write a 
short, simple statement on his everyday life. 

In like manner, before 1940, the Bureau of the Census in the United 
States of America narrowly defined ’illiteracy’ in terms of people’s res¬ 
ponse to the question whcLlier they could read or write a simple message 
in English or some other language. In fact, they originally dealt only 
with the ability to write (Kirsch and Gutline 1977-1978). As it has been 
pointed out m the previous discussion, this kind of measure is rudimen¬ 
tary as well as inadequate to cope with the concept of ‘literacy’ in time 
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and place. Realizing the shortcomings of this measure, Unesco and the 
USA Bureau of the Census proposed other measures 

£dMcat/ona/deals with the number of years of school 
completed. Using a crilerion of completion of six or more years of 
school, the USA Buieau af Census classified US population into ‘literate’ 
and ‘illiterate’ in 1959 (Bureau of Census 1960 and 1963) Unesco con¬ 
tends that foui years of primary schooling are the minimum requisite for 
attaining permanent literacy (Smith 1977, p. 136), Studies have shown 
that theie is a weak to model ate relationship between educational attain¬ 
ment and various cognitive skills. For instance, Sticht (1975) observed 
that, for a sample of in my peisonnel representing a range of job skills, the 
correlation between education and reading was .30, Jencks (1972) 
reported that the correlation between educational attainment and adult 
test scores ranged between 60 and .70 These statistics indicate that at 
best educational attamment accounts for only 50 per cent of the variance 
in various cognitive skills (Kirsch and Guthrie 1977-78 494) Then, it 
appears that as societies develop technologically, educational attainment 
may not be a sulllcient accurate iccoid of specific competencies of indivi¬ 
duals to be useful primarily as an index of functional literacy levels. 

Grade equivalents : The term deals with the amount of ‘literacy’ 
associated with a particular grade level. In more recent years, the USA 
Bureau of Census has used a grade level criterion to decide to whom to 
ask their question. All those above the criterion are classified as non- 
ilhterates, along with those people lespondmg ‘yes’ to the question 
(K-irsch and Guthrie 1977-78 ; 493). The Bureau uses a fifth-grade 
equivalency to distinguish functional liteiates, Sticht (1975) reported a 
difference among the average readability of selected reading material for 
several army jobs ■ The average giade level equivalency of daily reading 
material ranges from 9 0 for cooks, to 14 5 for repairmen, to 16 for 
supply specialists. Additionally, Bormuth (1975) cites a study in which 
he gave a close leading task to children in grades 3 through 12. He 
found that on the average article drawn from news publications, only 33 
per cent of the students in giade 6 and 65 per cent of the students in 
grade 12 were able to reach a criterion of 35 per cent correct. From 
other woik, he slates that those who tuc unable to attain this criterion 
gam little or no information from Ihcir leading materials, Then, there 
appears to be no infoimation from which to conclude that fourth, sixth, 
or even eighth grade equivalency scores are sufficiciil foi adequate per¬ 
formance with real life reading tasks. 

Survival literacy study : Louis Han is and associates (1970), com¬ 
missioned by the National Reading Council of the USA conducted a 
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Study aiming at determining the peicctitage of Americans lacking the 
functional oi piactical iending skills necessary to ‘snivive’ m the country. 
The goal was operationalized in leims of responses to five types of appli¬ 
cation foims selected on their utility and frequent appeaiance in society 
The.sc incliidetl apjrlications for piiblii as.sistance. foi medical aid, lor 
driver's license, foi u personal bank loan, and for an identification form, 
similar to that reqiiiied for a social security number. The forms were 
altered to “assure that the study measured reading ability and not the 
layout of the form'’ (Krisch and Guthrie 1977-78). 

The study was based oir a stratified random sample of 1,685 per¬ 
sons in the civilian iion-institutionalized population 16 years of age and 
older, The results estimated that 4.3 million Americans fell into the ‘low 
survival threshold’ group (those averaging more than 30 per cent incor¬ 
rect responses); 7.1 million into the‘questionable survival threshold’ 
group (those averaging more than 20 per cent incorrect resposes) ; and 
18.5 million into ‘marginal survival thereshold’ group (those averaging 
more than 10 per cent incorrect responses). 

There arc flaws in the study • Itiaises questions of reliability, vali¬ 
dity and langc of‘survival literacy’behaviours In fact, no empirical 
rationale was given for selecting the criteria to di.stingui.sh among the 
four levels of literacy OI for behaviours and skills sampled (Caughran 
and Lindof 1972), Ncveitliele.ss, the lesults of the study indicate ‘survi¬ 
val literacy’ to be cliffcrentially a.ssociated with race, age, sex, income 
and region of the country. The study include.s practical reading tasks. 
It suggests certain criteria for success at corresponding levels of ‘survi¬ 
val literacy’, being the first study which attempts to represent literacy on 
a continuum ot competencies rather than as a dichotomy 

Adult performance level: In an effort to identify ba.sic skills and 
knowledge required for functional living, Northeutt and his associates 
on the Adult Performance Level (apl) Project (1975), developed a taxo¬ 
nomy of content areas and skills which seem to account for the majority 
of requirements placed on individuals. The content areas consist of 
community resources, occupational knowledge, health, government and 
law. The skill aica.s include communication skills (reading, writing, 
speaking and listening), computation skills, problcin-solving skills and 
interpersonal lelalioii skills, nsscnlial to then thcoiy of‘functional com¬ 
petence’ is the ussuraptum that competence is related to success in adult 
life. Success was operationlizcd in terms of income, education and job 
status, A total ol 42 items which correlate positively with ‘success’ were 
selected and comprise the test, 
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Results show that approximately 20 per cent of the USA adults 18 
to 65 years of age weie ‘Functionally incompetent’ (apl 1), and another 
third were functioning with difficulty (apl 2) Fifty pei cent of the popu¬ 
lation weic estimated to be functionally competent (apl 3) The results 
aie similai to other ineasuies in this paper. The only reversal is that 
more women aic found to be functionally incompetent and functioning 
with difficulty than men. The mve.stigators considerably improved upon 
previous alTorts in specifying the range of behaviour which should be 
included in a definition of adult competency. Yet, there are flaws in the 
study : The investigators did not specify what the criteria are for distin¬ 
guishing among the thiee proficiency level (apl 1, 2 and 3). It is not 
clear whether income, education and job status are the criteria used to 
determine their three proficiency levels oi if they merely describle the 
probable ‘success’ of peisons categorized at these levels. It is necessary 
for one to question the measute of success and its association with indi¬ 
vidual needs to exhibit to be competent m society and how these bchavi.' 
ours are associated with income, education, and job status These ques¬ 
tions arc not the same (Kirsch and Guthiic 1977-79'499). However, 
they are not treated as independent on the apl study 

Moreover, the utility of the APL measure as an assessment of .some¬ 
thing other than competencies which are functional to economic and 
educational siicccs.s is questionable, it appears that further research 
needs to enipha.size methods for geneiating a representative set of items 
which arc relevant to adult competency and not adult income, education, 
etc It appears that a retionale needs to be developed for criteria to be 
used m assigning cut-olT scores to distinguish among individuals with 
various levels of competencies 

RjEAL {veadingleveryday activities in life) : This is a criterion- 
referenced test developed by Lichtnian (1974). The test samples from a 
domain which contains nine areas of practical tasks. These include sets 
of directions, maps, application forms, and technical documents. The 
results of a factor analysis of the items indicate the persence of three 
factois suggested to be at least partially ifluenced by the content and 
format of the material The information provided is limited. Hence, 
very few conclusions can be drawn from the study. However, before 
using the measure, the range of behaviours sampled by the items should 
be reviewed in order to detcinxinc, among other things, their relevancy 
as indicators of functional literacy. 

Adult functional reading study : This is a programme funded by 
the Office of the USA Education’s Targeted Rcscaich and Development 
Programme on Reading (Murphy 1973). The objective is to obtain des- 
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criptive mfonnatioii relatin'!; to the reading activities and skills among 
American adults, The study divided reading activities into 13 general 
categories ■ readings that involved books, newspapers and maga¬ 
zines, These were classified independently of where the activity 
took place, Reading activities for the remaining 10 categories were 
classified according to the place where the activity occurred or the gene¬ 
ral class of the activity They included at school, at work, chinch or 
club, recreation or free time at home, working aiound the hoii.se, shop¬ 
ping, theatre or games, travelling or commuting and at meals. These 
general categories were further divided into sub-categones, e g. news¬ 
papers wcic broken down to include main news, local news, editorials, 
comics, and nine othei specific activities. 

Results from the survey show the percentages of readers engaged in 
each of the 13 categories, Reading newspapers wa.s the most popular type 
of reading activity (reported by 73 per cent of the icspondcnls). Following 
in the order of fiequcncy were leading activities involving tiavelling or 
commuting (70 per cent), recreation (54 per cent) mail at home (53 pci- 
cent), working around the house (46 per cent), at work and at meals (42 
per cent), magazines (39 per cent), books and shopping (33 per cent), 
church or club (10 pei cent), at school (5 pei cent), and games or thea¬ 
tre (4 per cent) 

Adults completing the survey also lated the importance of each 
reading activity. An index of the pi oportion of persons engaged in a 
general activity (newspapers) who rate a specific activity (c,g. editorials) 
as very important is constructed. Using this index, the most important 
reading activities related to (a) price, weight and si/.e of information 
read while shopping, (b) street and traffic signs read while travelling, (c) 
main news read from newspapers, (el) writing contained on packages and 
labels lead while shopping, (e) manuals and written instructions icad at 
work, (/) forms, invoices, and accounting statements at work, (g) tests, 
examinations, and written assignments at school, (/i) Iclteis, memos, and 
notes at work, and (/) local news in the newspapers. 

Furthermore, to detciraine the skill of American adults a set of 
170 tasks was administered to 7,596 persons representing a national sample 
of adults 16 years and older. Each reading la.sk was classified into 1 to 
8 benefit categories and 1 of 9 formats in which the task appeared. Items 
arc classified on the benefit scale as occupational and maiiUeiuince. 
Uunder 'occupation’, tusks were included that relerred to sick leave, 
discrimination information, employment applications and employment 
benefits. ‘Maintenance’ tasks contained items relating to common signs, 
train schedules, trallic signs, and recipes. TJie result shows tlial almost 
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one out of the five respondents could not complete reading tasks invol¬ 
ving a tabic of contents, common signs, and train schedules. One of the 
four respondents could not complete tasks classified as occupational. 

The study provides a better attempt at measuring adult functional 
reading, It suggests that there is no cleai construct of‘occupation’or 
‘maintenance’, since the variation within each classification is high, 
Again, the study provides us no knowledge concerning the reading 
demands of various items, We have little insight into the factors that 
aie lelated to lating a specific activity as ‘very important’. It is not 
clear how the index relates to the categories of benefit used in distribut¬ 
ing the final set of reading tasks. Performance on functional reading 
tasks was not analysed to provide generalizations No attempt was 
made to estimate literacy levels for different populations or different 
benefit categories, such as occupation and health. There is no reading 
requirements yet for legal documents, food labels, or notices commonly 
found at work The study puts emphasis on the content to be 
included m defining literacy and measures foi assessing them. We 
also need to acquire knowledge which relates to the readability of the 
functional tasks, 

NAEP’s mini-assessment oj functional literacy (MAFL): The 
MAFL, conducted by National Assessment of Education Progress (1974), 
attempted to select items which were representative in content and for¬ 
mat of the reading materials “frequently encountered in everyday life 
and with which we must be able to cope if we arc to be able to function 
adequately” fp. 1) The formats included passages, drawings, pictures, 
signs, labels, coupons, charts, maps, giaphs, forms, and reference mate¬ 
rials. Evaluation of these formats encompassed a range of behaviours 
which included ; the abilities to understand word meaning, to glean 
significant facts, to comprehend the main idea and oiganization, to draw 
inferences, and to read critically. The test was administered to a 
national sample of 17-year-olds enrolled m school in 1974. Results 
were tabulated by region, sex, race, parental education, size and type of 
community. 

TJie result shows that, on the average, all groups performed best on 
the graphic materials format, which included drawings, pictmes, signs, 
labels, and coupons. The next best performance was with charts, maps 
and graphs. Across the behaviours all groups performed best on under¬ 
standing word meanings and least well on drawing inferences. The 
results were estimated by computing the mean percentage correct and 
adjusted to the highest expected level of performance (help), determined 
by a sample of superior readers. 
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The main percentage correct values were the average percentage of 
the HELP score for each format and each behaviour sampled. The lesulLs 
indicate that on the average these adjusted values are 90 pei cent across 
formats and across behaviours. This means that groups arc answciing 
correctly as average of 90 pci cent of the exercise sets of superior 
readers. 

By design, the study assumes that functional literacy is defined in 
terms of the performance of the sample of superior readers, which seems 
unduly restrictive. The report does not provide any suggestions as to 
how various pejcentages of help might relate to various operationalized 
levels of competencies and consequences which might be associated with 
them. The implication is that any meaningful a.sscssmcnt of functional 
literacy needs to specify both bchaviouis and the criteria tor success 
(Bormuth 1975). 

Jdb literacy (leinauds-. Here functional literacy is delincd in terms 
of reading tasks in a job-related context. Sticht (1975) employed several 
Strategies which measured the reading dcmandu of selected aimy jobs. 
These involved estimating leading grade levels of jiib leading materials 
Readability estimates wore made on written maleiials conlaining infor¬ 
mation specified as being needed by an individual to obtain or maintiim 
his job classification, forecast, a readability iiilex was developed. This 
assigns grade level scores to selected job materials as a function of the 
proportion of monosyllabic words contained in the materials, It was 
applied to written materials used by supply specialists. 

A second approach in estimating demands involves .scoics on tests 
comprised of reading materials. These materials arc frequently reported 
by persons serving in various array jobs as being used in tlieir day- 
to-day work. Using these materials, Sticht constructed written tc.sts that 
stimulated job demands. The tests were administered to men with 
various reading levels working as cooks, repairmen, and supply specia¬ 
lists. If 80 per cent of the men at a given level obtained 70 per cent of 
the items correct on a set of materials, the set was assigned the reading 
level of that group. With this criterion, the reading demands of mate¬ 
rials for cooks were in the 7.0 to 7,9 range ; for repairmen, d.O to 8.9 ; 
and for supply specialists, 12.0 to 12.9. The study demoiislrates the need 
to go beyond traditional literary measuies. 

The study has some limitations ; forecast is nut sensistive to the 
different types of reading that may occur with job-ielated materials. 
Literacy comprehension is not distinguished from inferential. Neither 
of the stiatcgies presented measuies the extent to which vaiiuus Jobs 
require reading skills. Sticht (1975) found neai-zero conelutions bet- 

ys 
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ween supervisors’ ratings and standardized reading scores for cooks, 
repairmen and supply specialists. This suggests' that other competencies 
arc at least as impoitant to occupational success as reading In addition, 
Stichl’s woik points to the need foi developing decision rules to assign 
cut-off scores on peifoiniance foi job reading maleiials. 


Conclusion 

The discussion thus far reveals several formsof literacy : basic literacy, 
permanent literacy and functional literacy Survival literacy is probably 
a sub-set of functional literacy Those tasks that are commonly needed 
by eveiyouc, such as skills of reading, writing and numeracy, should be 
included in the definition of basic literacy piogramme. Specialized tasks 
could then he included in the definition of functional litciacy program¬ 
mes designed for those who seek specialized training. Functional illite¬ 
rates lefcr to persons who can read to some degree, but may not be able 
to read well enough to function effectively m their paiticular occupation, 
their community or society. This group of people may have achieved what 
Harman (1970) refer.s to as permanent literacy, yet may not have achie¬ 
ved functional literacy One gets the impression from the preceding 
discussion that a hierarchy exists within the concept of literacy, More 
research activities are needed to make explicit the relationship emong the 
terms that describe ‘literacy’. 

One cannot but agree with the recent concept of ‘literacy’ expressed 
at the International Symposium for Literacy (1975) : 

The declaration considered literacy not just the process of learning 
the skills of reading, writing and arithmetic but a contribution to 
the liberation of man and his full development. 

The implication is that literacy does not end at its basic form, but leads 
to self-fulfilment and self-actualization in life. Fulfilment here refers 
to meeting the needs in terms of contributing to one’s peisonal develop¬ 
ment as well as to the advancement of one’s society, 

The numbers or percentages involving in literacy depend upon a 
common reference point or ba.sc-linc. The measurement of the scope of 
the problem depends upon a stable or static definition, If that reference 
point IS a moving average, (hen, accuracy m estimating literacy or illite¬ 
racy or semi-literacy will always be relative (Smith 1977). The impli¬ 
cation is that the relative nature of the concept of literacy changes with 
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time, place and culture, This makes ai iuteiiuitioiKdly accepted stan¬ 
dard of ‘literacy’ hard to come by, as slated by Otto and Ford in the 
Encyclopaedia of Education (1967 ; 3) , 

A uniform level of literacy is however neither equally appropiiate 
for nor applicable to all areas of the world. 

Therefore, whatever yardstick is used, literacy should be related to the 
society in which such skills are needed. 
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T 

EACilER EDUCATION programmes in the country have 
been vehemently criticized lime and again for its various weaknesses 
by all important commissions and committees These include University 
Education Commission (1949), Secondary Education Commission (1953) 
and the Education Commission (1966), The Education Commission, 
in its report, pointed out that “the quality of training institutions 
remains, with a few exceptions, either mediocre or poor, Competent 
staff are not attracted; vitality and realism are lacking in the 
curriculum and programme of work which continue to be largely 
traditional ; and set patterns and rigid techniques are followed in 
practice leaching with a disregard for present day needs and objectives. 
A comptehensive progiaimmc for leaclici improvement is urgently 
needed in teacher education’' Several ell'orls are being made to 
improve (he standauls in Icaclicr eduealion. The Govemnienl of India 
also realized the need to bring about rel'orm.s in teacher education and 
set up the National Council for Teacher Education in J973 which has 
since been talcing some steps in this direction, However, some major 
weaknesses in teacher education still continue to exist in the country, 
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In addition Lo above, there are some other weaknesses like lack 
of resources, inadequate physical facilities—building, libraiies and 
laboi atones, hostel facilities, staff quailcis, seivicc conditions of staff, 
proper utilization of lesourccs and facilities This leads to inadequate 
preparation of teachers which, in turn, affects adversely the quality of 
school education in the countiy. Theie is, therefore, a need to improve 
the quality of teacher education programme by way of removing the 
existing weaknesses Thus the majoi weaknesses in the teacher education 
programme may be summarized as outmoded curriculum, ineffective 
student teaching programme, unscientific system of evaluation, lack of 
competent and suitable staff, lack of physical and human resources, 
under-utilization of resources, etc The lesponsibihty of maintaining 
standards at secondary teachei education level lies with the universities. 
The university ensures maintenance of standards by laying down certain 
conditions of affiliation to be fulfilled by an institution at the time of 
seeking affiliation The conditions of affiliation and theii enforcement 
by the university and I'ultilmcnt by the institution play a vital role in 
maintaining the quality of teacher education programmes. 

Universities aie autonomous oiganizations. They prcsciibcd their 
own conditions of affiliation and procccluic for cnfoicing them. There 
are, ihercfoie, variations in conditions of affiliation from umveisity to 
university The methods and machinery of enfoicing also differ, 
Under these circumstances, the standards of teacher education not only 
differ trom university to umveisity but they are also very low as discussed 
earlier. It is felt that the conditions of affiliation laid down by dilferent 
universities and their enforcement aie among the major factors affecting 
the standards of teacher education programme in the countiy. It vi/as, 
therefore, considered desirable to undeitake a study of conditions of 
affiliation laid down by different universities for affiliation of colleges 
of education and to investigate the reasons for their non-enforcement 
by the universities. The need to look into the conditions of affiliation 
did attract the attention of some educators before. 


Review of the Work Done 

Realizing the need for bringing about improvement in teacher 
education, some efforts were made from time to time to study the 
weaknesses in teacher education piogiammcs and conditions of affiliation 
laid down by different universities. 

The University of Kerala appointed a General Inspection 
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Commission in 1965 to assess the adequacy of facilities available in the 
training colleges of Kerala, to suggest improvement, and to look into 
the question of opening new training colleges in the light of demand 
for trained teachers. The Commission, which visited 19 sccondaiy 
teacher training institutions, found the accommodation in the training 
colleges unsatisfactory, inadequate library and laboratory facilities, 
inadequate strength of teaching staff and an unsatusfacLoiy procedure 
of selecting candidates for admission 11 also found that only a few 
members of the staff were adequately qualified The leport of the 
commission further reveals that many of the training colleges had no 
hostels and wheievei this facility was available, it was not satisfactory, 
The commission, inter-alia, recommended the maximum strength of a 
training college as 120 students, and a tcacher-pupil ratio of 1 : 12. IL 
also lecommendcd that if an increased demand for trained teaclicis 
makes the opening of a college absolutely necessary, the respon.sibility 
for doing so may be .shouldered by the government oi the university. 

Sabharwal and Khosla (1974) studied the terms and conditions 
of affiliation in 24 universities, Sapra and Singh (1976) also .studied 
the conditions of affiliation/recognition a.s laid down by 29 universitic.s. 
The study inter-alia revealed Hint most of the universities did not 
prescribe specific conditions of aHUiation for teacher training colleges, 
The conditions laid down for arts and science colleges are made 
applicable to colleges of education also. 

In the USA, there exists a voluntary agency known a.s National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (ncati:). It develops 
standards on the basis of which it iiccrediiUcs teacher education 
institutions The Council has played an important role in cn.surlng 
minimum standards in teacher training collegc.s It i.s evident from 
review of the work done regarding conditions of affiliation that it is 
neither sufficient nor comprehensive. No study has been done with the 
objectives v/ith which the present study has been undertaken. 


Objectives of the Study 

The study was conducted with the following objectives ; 

1, To study the conditions of affiliation laid clown by different 
miivei'sities. 

2. To identify the conditions which are not enforced properly by 
the universities. 
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3 To investigate into the reasons for noii'enforcement of 

conditions of affiliation. 

4, To make recommendations for proper enforcement of 
conditions of affiliation. 


Delimitations of the Study 

The following were the delimitations of the study : 

1. It was restricted to the study of conditions of affiliation related 
to B.Ed. course only. 

2. It covered only the affiliated colleges of education and depart¬ 
ments of education attached to postgraduate colleges. 


Design of the Study 

The main purpose of the study was to investigate into the reasons 
foi non-enforcement of conditions of affiliation laid down by universities 
for colleges of education. The data required for the study, there¬ 
fore, included obtaining documents like statutes and ordinances of 
the university, conditions of affiliation prescribed by each university, 
inspection reports, and asertaining reasons for non-enforcement of con¬ 
ditions of affiliation from concerned university registrars and deans 
of faculties of education. Data were also required regaiding availability 
of physical facilities and stalf in the light of prescribed conditions of 
affiliation and the reasons for non-fulfilment of conditions accoidiiig to 
principals, heads of education departments and teaching staff 

It IS obvious from the above that documents such as conditions of 
affiliation, inspection reports, statutes and oidinances could be collected 
from the universities by post. However, it was not feasible to obtain 
the reasons for non-cnfoicemeiit and non-fullilmcnL of conditions of 
affiliation without interviewing the concerned officials both in the uni¬ 
versities and colleges of education. 


The Sample 

The population for the study consisted of univeisities having 
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colleges and departments of education affiliated to them in the selected 
states. The universities which formed the sample were taken from four 
states selected on a random basis. The sample from universities in each 
of the four states was selected keeping lu view the following factors, 
(i) location of the university, (ii) period of existence of the university, 
and (in) expected variations in conditions of affiliation. Universities 
thus got selected in each of the four states in the sample arc mentioned 
below : 


S.No. 

Slate 

Universities 

1. 

Kerala 

(i) Kerala 
(li) Calicut 

2, 

Andhra Pradesh 

Andhra University, Waltaire 

3. 

Uttar Pradesh 

(i) Rohilkhand 

00 Kuraaun, and 

OH) Meerut 

4. 

West Bengal 

(i) CalcUtla 

(ii) flurdwan and 

OiO North Bengal 


One college from each selected university was taken randomly for case 
study from the colleges affiliated to a particular university, Thus nine 
colleges/departments of education in postgraduate colleges got included 
in the study for conducting case studies. 


Tools used 

The following tools were used in the study : 


Questlonmire 

A questionnaire was developed to collect factual data from the 
teacher education institutions included in the sample. Tlic qucslioniuiiic 
contained items on various aspects related to the conditions of affiliation, 
The items sought information about the nature of the institution, affili¬ 
ation position, managing committee, enrolnrent, cour.ses of study, experi¬ 
mental school, staff, building, hostel facilities, library, laboratories, etc. 
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Interview Schedules 

Structured interview schedules were used to elicit reasons for non- 
enforcement of conditions of affiliation from registrars, deans of faculties 
of education and principals of colleges of education, 


Data Collection 

The data for the study were collected in two stages. In the first 
stage, the data weie collected by questionnaire from teacher education 
institutions belonging to different universities which formed the sample. 
The questionnaires were scrutinized and additional information to be 
collected was noted so that it could be obtained at the time of visit to 
the college The second stage of data collection included interviews with 
the concerned university registrars, deans of education faculties, princi¬ 
pals of the colleges selected in a particular university and heads of educa¬ 
tion departments in the colleges. Some staff members were also inter¬ 
viewed, where possible Facilities available in the colleges were seen by the 
investigators in the light of conditions of affiliation laid down by the 
university and the information supplied by the institution in the question¬ 
naire. 


Analysis of Data 

Conditions of affiliation laid down by nine universities referred 
to earlier were studied with a view to finding out whether these are 
comprehensive so as to include all aspects of an institution The study 
of these conditions have revealed that these are generally perscribed for 
such aspects of an institution as the building, teaching and other staff, 
selection procedure of staff, provision of library and laboratory and 
equipments in tliem, constitution of management committees, etc. How¬ 
ever, an analysis of the conditions of affiliation with regard to building 
and equipment in library and laboratories revealed that universities have 
not laid down specific and detailed requirements in this regard. They 
seem to be satisfied by laying down that the building should be suitable 
and sufficient and library and laboratories should be properly equipped. 
The provision of hostel facilities in the colleges seeking affiliation is not 
a condition of affiliation in all the universities. Besides some of the 
universities which have prescribed this as one of the conditions, have not 
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laid down tlic Jiiiiiimuin peiaciitaiie foi winch Kicilitie.s should be 
provided, As legards teacher-pupil ialio in the collet'c.s oi depaiLincnts 
of education, univcr,sities in (J.P. have laid down that it should be 1 ; 14 
wheieas universities of Calcutta, Buidwan and North Bengal have not 
made any specific provision in this regard. The review of the conditions 
of the affiliation further revealed that these conditions dilTci from state 
to state and in some cases from university to university. 

Facilities of buildiiig.s foi chussmoms, laboiati rics, libraries and 
hostel wcie found inadecpiate in most of the colleges of education inclu¬ 
ded in the .study. The luimbci of books and journals in libraries of 
these institutions wcie also found to be grossly inadetpiale. The teacher- 
pupil ratio was found to be generally higher than the desirable and in 
sonic cases, it wa.s as high as 1 : 40. The procedure of selection of staff 
in non-government institutions is generally such that the managements 
play a decisive role. It was, however, noticed that physical facilities, 
teacher-pupil ratio, etc. are bcttci in government and independent colle¬ 
ges of education than in non-govcinmenl institution,s and departments of 
education in the arts/science colleges. 

In general, it may be said that conditions of affiliation arc not ade¬ 
quate and many of them aic not fulfilled. On the b.isis of thcii study 
and visits to the univcisitics and colleges of education, reasons have been 
identified which arc given in the iindings that follow. 


Findings and Recommendations 

The following are the main findings of the study including the 
reasons for iion-enforccmcnt of conditions of affiliation laid down by 
the univcrsitic.s Recommendations for improvement of the existing 
conditions and their proper enforcement have also been made 

Lack of Camprehensive Conditions of Affiliation 

It was noticed that condilioms of affiliation laid down by mo.st of 
the univcrsitic.s arc not comprehensive and specific. This leads to .subjec¬ 
tive assessment by the inspcclion team of the university of the required 
facilities to be made available by an insliiulion seeking alliliation, It i.s, 
therefore, obvious that non-avuilabilily of detailed conditions of affilia¬ 
tion .seems to be the major reason for their poor enforcement. It is. 
thus, very essential to have comprehensive and specific conditions of 
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affiliation to improve standards m teachei education for their proper 
enforcement. 

Absence of Specific Machinery 

Most of tlie universities do not have any specific machinery for pro¬ 
per enforcement of conditions of affiliation. This results in non-enforce¬ 
ment of some of the conditions which ate assured to be fulfilled at 
the time of granting temporary affiliation. Only the universities of 
Calcutta, Buidwan and North Bengal, have made provision for the posts 
of inspectors of colleges. Their JJunctions include inspection of colleges 
for grant of affiliation and other allied matters in this regard. However, 
it \va.s found that the inspectors of colleges weie so much engaged m 
other duties that they found little time to pay adequate attention to the 
task of enforcement of conditions of affiliation. 

Provision of Temporary Affiliation 

Some universities have provision of granting tempoiary affiliation to 
the newly .started colleges of education provided that the latter will 
fulfil the remaining requiiements within a specified peiiod, It was obser¬ 
ved that once an insititutioii is granted temporary affiliation, it is never 
withdrawn even though all the conditions of affiliation may not have 
been fulfilled, This results in non-fulfilment of some conditions even 
after an institution is permanently affiliated to the university as revealed 
from some inspection reports. It is, therefore, recommended that the 
practice of granting affiliation to imstitutions on a temporary basis may 
be stopped Affiliation may be given only after all the requited condi¬ 
tions are fulfilled. 

Greater Autonomy to Certain Types of Institutions 

Training institutions are managed by different agencies such as the 
state government, university depaitments of education and private mana¬ 
gements. Private managements include institutions run by minority 
communities, associations and certain religious trusts. It is noticed that 
umvei.silic.s concerned me not able to enforce properly and uniformly the 
conditions of affiliation in these differently managed institutions in the 
same manner due to greater autonomy granted to certain types of institu¬ 
tions under constitutional provisions. It is suggested that some ways 
and means may be found so that autonomy granted to certain types of 
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institutions does not come in the way of enforcing the conditions of 
affiliation in the same manner in all kinds of instituLions. 

Different Types of Institutions 

The B.Ed. course is run in different types of institutioiib as indepen¬ 
dent colleges, university departments of education and as a department 
in an arts/science college. It is observed that universities are not able 
to enforce properly the afliiiating conditions particularly in 13.Ed dep.irt- 
ments of arts/science colleges because most of the facilities are not 
provided separately for B.Ed. departments. The department has to share 
facilities such as laboratories, library, auditorium, play-ground, hostel, 
etc. along with other departments of the college. This indicates that 
having B.Ed, course us part of an arls/scicnce college stands in the way 
of enforcement of conditions of affiliation, ft is, therefore, desirable that 
B.Ed, course should be allowed cither as a department of education in a 
university or in independent colleges of education only. This would 
enable the unlvcrstities to enforce the conditions of affiliation more 
effectively. 

Separate Conditions for B.Ed. Course 

Universities usually do not lay down separately the conditions for 
B.Ed. course. Conditions of affiliation prescribed by the universities 
for arts and science collcgc.s arc not suitable for a professional course 
like B.Ed. This leads to inadequate provision of certain facilities requi¬ 
red for proper preparation of teachers. It is suggested that conditions 
of affiliation for B Ed, colleges should be laid down separately keeping 
in view theii specific requirements, 

Lack of Coordination among Different Coni rolling Agencies 

Different agencies dealing with teacher education are the state 
department of education, the university and the manugemenl It is 
observed that tlieic i,s a lack of coordination among tlie.s-e agencies. 
These agencies usually have different aspects of colleges of education to 
look after. The main aspects arc the administration, finances and the 
academic rimclions of colleges, The day-lo-diiy admini.stralion i.s lookc.l 
after by the inanagcincnt in case of private collcgct and by the principal 
in a govcrnmciu college, the grant-m-aid is provided by the .sLiUc 
government and the academic aspect is looked after by the concerned 
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university. Lack of coordination between these agencies hinders the 
smooth functioning of the colleges. 

VGC Grants to Colleges of Education 

According to the University Grants Commission rules, any college 
with enrolment of moie than 500 students only are eligible for UGC 
development grants, No independent college of education fulfils this 
condition and does not, therefore, get any such giant The arts colleges 
with B.Ed. departments get UGC grants but it has been noticed that B,Ed. 
departments often do not get equitable share of grants from the college 
so as to meet the requirements of a professional course. It is, therefore, 
recommended that the UGC may modify its lules and make separate 
allocation of development grants for colleges of education and B.Ed. 
departments. 

Revision of Conditions of Affiliation in Newl^’ Opened Universities 

It was noticed that the new universities often continue to use the 
conditions of afliliation of other universities from which the new univer¬ 
sity has been created, It was seen that the univeisities like Rohilkhand, 
North Bengal, Burdwan, Kumaun, visited by the authors, have neither 
laid down their own conditions of alTiUiiUon nor have revised them to 
suit their own needs If a new college is to be affiliated, the old condi¬ 
tions are applied. It is, therefore, iccommended that the new univeisi¬ 
ties may immediately atter their establishment revise the conditions of 
affiliation in the light of their needs and enforce them properly. 

Inadequate Procedure of Inspection of Colleges 

It is found flora a study of the inspection reports that the inspec¬ 
tion team is often not provided with specific and detailed conditions of 
affiliation. It is, therefore, not able to examine all the aspects in detail 
and makes its recommendations on the basis of its own perception of 
requirements for a training college. Sometimes the inspection team 
recommends a provisional affiliation by asking the colleges to fulfil cer¬ 
tain requirements in a given time. This practice is not desirable. It is, 
therefore, recommended that inspection of colleges for purpose of aflllia- 
tion may be made more comprehensive and objective. This may be done 
by developing an elaborate pioforma including all the necessary aspects 
of requirements and conditions. 
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The composition of inspection team is generally not defined. Some¬ 
times, the team consists of one member only and sometimes two or three, 
The observations of such a team are likely to be moie subjective parti¬ 
cularly when the conditions of affiliation are not specific. There is also 
a possibility of social and political pressures to be brought upon when 
the inspection team consists of one or two members only. It is, there¬ 
fore, recommended that the inspection team may consist of at least three 
educationists. Of these, at least one may be from an inslitntioii/depart- 
ment of education located outside the jurisdiction of this university 

Curtailment of Powers of Managements 

In the recent years, some state govcinments and the umver.sity con¬ 
cerned have stalled direct disbiiiscmcnt of salaiy to the teachers and 
have curtailed some poweis of managements in the matter of selection 
and removal of teachers. Thus, the vested interests of managements arc 
not allowed to work to some extent. Therefore, the managements have 
started losing interest in making cfToits to fulfil all the conditions of 
affiliation, Moreover, once a temporary affiliation is .secured by a mana¬ 
gement, it does not care very much in fulfilling the unfulfilled conditions 
of affiliation. 

Social and Political Pressures 

The investigators during the interviews and discussion with the 
university officers, deans of education, piincipals and tcachcis were given 
to understand, sometimes directly and sometimes indiicctly that one of 
the important reasons for non-cnforccment of conditions of affiliation 
were the social and political pressures in dilfcrent foiras. These pie.ssures 
arc geneially expected at the time of opening a new inslituLion, in seeking 
affiliation to the uniVcisity, in the selection, appointment and dismissal/ 
removal of teachers and admission o i students. It is obvious from the 
above that there is an imperative need to minimize the social and politi¬ 
cal pressures as much as possible. One of the ways to achieve this goal 
may be to authorize the National Council for Teacher Eduactioii or the 
uac at the niUioiial level to a,sccilain the fulfilment of all the required 
conditions of affiliation before a university grants affiliation to an 
institution, 


Roles of the State Government and University in Opening New Institutions 
Whenever a new college of education or department of education 
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in a degree college is to be started by a puvate management, permission 
to stait the class is to be sought from the state government. It was 
informed that the state government grants permission to start the new 
coursc/inslitution, sometimes without making sure whether the institu¬ 
tion concerned has fulfilled or not all the required conditions of affilia¬ 
tion laid down by the university. In such cases the institution generally 
starts the classes without meeting all the requirements of the university 
and without getting prior affiliation. Once a course is staited and 
students arc admitted, the university has to grant at least temporary 
affiliation to it even if the conditions are not fulfilled completely. This 
gives rise to a situation in which certain conditions of affiliation either 
remain unfulfilled for a long period or sometimes not fulfilled even 
aftci the permanent affiliation is granted It is, therefore, suggested 
that the following proceduie may be adopted for granting affiliation to 
new institutions or courses ; 

1 The university may work out the conditions of affiliation in 
consuhitation with the state government and specify the staff 
requirements, etc. so that the government may also revise its 
policy of making provision of staff in such colleges, if necessary. 

2 Before giving clearance to a college for starting a new class, 
the government may ensure by obtaining a certificate from the 
university to the effect that the management has fulfilled all 
the conditions of affiliation expected to be fulfilled by it. 

In view of the above, the following steps may be taken to eiisuie 
enfoiccmciit of conditions of affiliation and thereby to improve stand- 
aids in teacher education. 


1. All the universities may prepare comprehensive conditions of 
affiliation for strict compliance in opening new institutions. 

2. In ordei to improve standards in the permanently affiliated 
institutions, periodical inspection may be held to ensure con- 
tinuoiiiS compliance of conditions ol affiliation. 

3. There is a need to create an agency at the national level for 
accreditation of teacher education institutions in the country. 
The accreditations should be based on national norms to bq 
developed by the accreditating agency. 
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A Study of the Characteristics of the Resource System ar)d the 
Process of Developing and Communicating Innovation 
and their Impact on Adoption Process 


Ramesh Chandra Sharma 

Associate Faculty Member, Administrative Staff College of India, Hyderabad 


T 

HE FOLLOWING Were the mam objectives of the study ' 

1. To study the characteristics of the various levels of educational 
resource systems, 

2 To study the process of developing innovations at various 
levels of educational resource systems. 

3, To study the process of comrsunicating innovations at various 
levels of educational resource systems 

4 To find out the relationship between the characteristics of the 
educational resource systems and the level of adoption of 
innovations. 

5, To find out the relationship between the process of developing 
innovations and the level of adoption of innovation. 

6. To find out the relationship between the process of communi¬ 
cating innovations and the level of adoption of innovations. 


’Thesis submitted to M.S, University! Baroda (1979) 

**The publication of Ph.t), theses abstracts is financed by ICSSR, New Delhi. 
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Hypotheses 

Based on the rationale, critical observations of the past studies and 
the objectives of the present study, thiec null-hypotheses were formula¬ 
ted, These arc ; 

1, There is no relationship between the characteristics of the 
educational resource systems and the level of adoption of in¬ 
novation , 

2, There is no relationship between the process of developing 
innovation and the level of adoption of innovation. 

3, There is no relationship between the process of communicating 
innovation from the educational lesource systems and the level 
of adoption of innovation. 

Experimental Design 

The dependent variable under the study was the level adoption of 
innovations. The independent variables were the characteristics of the 
educational resource systems (cBRs), process of developing innovation 
(PDl), and the process of communicating innovation (Pci) 

Sample 

In all, 95 educational resource systems of foui types were selected 
on the basis of stratified random sample, It consisted of 10 educational 
resource systems at the national level, 12 state institutes of education, 
3 regional colleges of education and 70 teacher training colleges and 
university departments of education. 

Tools Employed 

The following tools were used for the data collection : {() a ques¬ 
tionnaire, and Hi) a rating scale. Keeping the aims and objcctive.s in 
view, the investigator constructed items with the help ol i clevant lite¬ 
rature, research studies, newspaper articles, research articles, research 
repoils, etc, Besides, he contacted a large number of educatioiii.sls, educa¬ 
tional admini.strators, directors of .sie.s, principals of teachers’ training 
colleges, and heads of the various university departments of education, 
seeking their assistance in preparing the exhaustive list of items for the 
three questionnaires to study the characteristics of the educational 
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resource system, process of developing innovation and the process of 
communicating innovation, Thus, in all, 152 items were constructed. 
These items were placed before two language experts for their suggestions 
and modification, The investigator, on the basis of the suggestions, 
made a suitable modification in the structure of the items without dis¬ 
turbing Its content ! The items ware distributed in their respective ques- 
tionnaiies (cers = 54, i>Dl=6fl, and pci=38). The draft of the question¬ 
naire was tried out on five experts for their judgment about the inclusion 
of items in a particular dimension of the questionnaire. Closed-type res¬ 
ponses were to be recorded against each statement in the space provided 
for the puipose. The first diaft of the questionnaire was ready with 152 
items in dimensions (cfiRS=7 dimensions, pdi=3 dimensions, and pci=3 
dimensions). The first draft of the questionnaire was administered on 
15 teachei-educators to suggest improvement and enhance clarity. The 
final draft of the questionnaire consisted of 134 statements (cers=45, 
pdi=53 and pci=36), 

A rating scale was constructed to record the judgment of the heads 
of the educational icsourcc systems about the level of the adoption of 
the innovations which wcie developed in their institutions and communi¬ 
cated from them, The continuum hypothetically was thought to be of 
seven categories and each of the seven categories of the level of adoption 
was described in the rating scale. The draft of the rating scale was 
discussed with five experts for their judgment about the seven categories 
to determine the face validity of rating scale. Reliability of the rating 
scale was found out by test-retesc method. The product moment corre¬ 
lation between the two scores for the rating scale was found to be 0.78. 

Data Collection 

The questionn.aire, rating scale and identifying data sheet were 
mailed to the principals of the secondary teachers’ training colleges, 
heads of the university departments of education, directors of the state 
institutes of education and the educational resource systems at national 
level and to the principals of the regional level educational resource 
system. Two reminders and second time follow-up questionnaires were 
mailed to the non-rcspandeiUs. Some institutions were personally visi¬ 
ted As a icsiill of th[,s, the invcsligalor could get complete data from 
95 educational resource institutions. 

Data Analysis 

Mean percentage and lank order correlation were employed to 
analyse the data. 
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Results 


1. The mesiii percentage scores o( the national, state, regional and 
local level educational resource systems Toi their chaiactevislics were 
83.60, 76.88, 89,48 and 72,8.6, rc.spcclively The mean percentage scores 
of the total educational resource sy.stem.s on their characteristic,s was 
75.03. 

2. The mean percentage scores of the national, state, regional and 
local level educational resource systems on linkage factor.s wcie 86,33, 
78.03, 91.10 and 72.46, respectively. The mean percentage score of total 
educational resource systems on linkage factor was 75 13, 

3. The mean percentage scores of the national, state, regional, and 
local level educational resource .systems on structure factor were 88,30, 
84.16. 90 00 and 77 40, respectively. The mean percentage score of total 
educational resource systems was 80.20. 

4. The mean percentage scores of the national, state, regional, and 
local level educational icsourcc systems foi openness factor were 88.57, 
86,88, 90 45 and 80,60, respectively. The mean percentage score of total 
educational resource systems for opcnnc.s,s factor was 82 54. 

5. The mean percentage scores of national, state, regional, and 
local level educational resource .systems for capacity factors were 88,80, 

74.64, 96.00 and 73 20, respectively. The mean percentage score of the 
total educational resource sy-stems on capacity factor was 75,72, 

6. The mean percentage scores of the national, state, regional, and 
local level educational resource systems for reward factor were 78.80, 

69.64, 84.00 and 69.90, respectively. The mean percentage of total edu¬ 
cational resource systems for reward factor was 71,00. 

7. The mean percentage scores of national, state, regional, and 
local level educational resource systems on proximity factor were 78.50, 
73.75, 90.00 and 72.02, respectively. The mean percentage of the total 
educational resource systems on proximity factor was 73.50. 

8. The mean percentage scores of the national, state, regional, and 
local level educational resouice systems on synergy factor were 78.75, 
70,82, 85.00 and 65,00, respectively The mean percentage .score of tolal 
educational rc.source systems on synergy factor wa.s 68,00, 

9. The level of adoplion of innovation was found to be positively 
and significantly related to the characteristics of the educational resource 
systems. 

10. The mean percentage scores of national, state, regional, and 
local level of educational resource systems on process of developing 
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innovation were 74.57, 76.44, 80.12 and 69.18, respectively The mean 
percentage for the total educational resource systems was 71,01 

11. The mean percentage of scores of national, state, regional, 
and local level.s of educational re.source systems for awareness of inno¬ 
vations were 83,50, 85.00, 9 1.65 and 75.62, respectively. The mean per¬ 
centage for the total educational resource systems was 78,15. 

12 The mean percentage of scores of national, state, regional, and 
local levels of educational resource systems for sources of getting infor¬ 
mation about innovations were 69.90, 67.58, 80.66 and 62.68, respective¬ 
ly The mean percentage score of the total educational resource systems 
was 64 63, 

13. The mean percentage of scores of national, state, regional, 
and local levels of educational resource systems on shaping of innovations 
were 75,44, 80.80, 76,00 and 72 32 respectively. The mean percentage of 
the total educational resource systems was 73.83 

14. The process of developing innovation was found to be posi¬ 
tively and significantly related to the level of adoption of innovation. 

15. The mean percentage scores of the national, state, regional, 
and local levels of educational resource systems for the process of com¬ 
municating innovation were 68.27, 59.81, 63.33 and 50 44, respectively. 
The mean percentage for the total educational resource systems was 53.91, 

16. The mean percentage scores of the national, state, regional, 
and local levels of educational resource systems for one-way communi¬ 
cation of innovation were 64,33, 58 61, 63.88 and 51.07, respectively. 
The mean percentage for the total educational resource systems was 
53,82, 

17. The mean percentage scores of national, state, legional, and 
local levels of educational resource systems for one-way feedback com¬ 
munication of innovations wcie 64 66, 59.85, 65.00 and 51.40, respective¬ 
ly. The mean percentage score for the total educational resource systems 
was 54.29. 

18. The mean percentage scores of national, state, regional, and 
local levels of educational resource systems for two-way communica¬ 
tion of innovations were 71.33, 60.97, 61.00 and 48.62, respectively, The 
mean percentage for the total educational resource systems was 52,95. 

19. The process of communication of innovation from the educa¬ 
tional resource systems was found to be positively and significantly rela¬ 
ted to level of adoption of innovations. 
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An Evaluation of Leadership in Educational 
Administration at District Level 


pRAKASii Chandra Shuki a 

Head, Deparlmenl of Uducation, Lucknow Chiislian College, Lucknow 


T 

HE VARIABLE leadership has been studied in a number 
of disciplines and fields of knowledge. This pattern of behaviour chara- 
cteijzes all the administrators working in difiereiU oiganizalioiis in 
different capacities. Hence, the studies on Icader.ship have attracted the 
attention of the researchers in several fields such as sociology, psycho¬ 
logy, indusUy, business management, education and political .science, 
Researchers in these fields have studied Ihc phenonicnon of leadci.ship 
as mcnifested in the behaviours of principals, teacher.s, students, politi¬ 
cians, executives, engineers, doctois, managers and othci social groups, 
They have also studied the relationship of the leadership with a number 
of other correlates. Halpin studied the leader-ship behaviour of school 
superintendents and found that effective oi dc.siniblc leadership behavi¬ 
our could be characterized by high scores of both initiating slructurc and 
consideration. Mead concluded that desirable leadership behaviour for 
principal was characterized by high performance on Ihe initiating stiuc- 
turc and consideialion dimensions measured by Icadcrslup behaviour 
description questionnaire, Kuiu and Hoy studied that a piincipal strong 
on both dimensions had teachers with the broadest professional zone of 
acceptance. Sikes in liis study found that consideration wa.s the most 
important leader behaviour dimension affecting moiale, as indicated by 
the comparative values on the morale factor,s. The superintendents, 
consideration behaviour was extremely impoiianl in the dimension, 
Galloway found in his study that there was a positive significant lela- 
tionship between teacher perception of leader hehiiviour and teacher 
morale. Consideration was the best predictor of overall teacher morale, 
fnithilion of the structure did not account for a signilicaiit amount of 
variance in teacher morale, The study by Cook icvealecl that higher 


*Thesis submitted to Meerut University (1981) 
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inean moi ;iJe scores were associated with perceptions of high levels of 
initiating strnciurc and consideration. Walker found in a study that 
leader dimension ‘consideration’ was more highly correlated with morale 
than was the dimension ‘initiating structure’. Earp in his study found 
that the participation m collaborative sujieivision caused significantly 
greater gains in cooperating teachers’ positive attitudes to their jobs 
Ainsworth studied tjiat there was no significant difference between teach¬ 
ers’ sex and teachers’ perceptions of piincipals’ leadei behaviour 
Sommeis found that principals whose leader behaviour is high in consi¬ 
deration and initiating structure do have better teacher morale in their 
buildings A male teacher had signficantly higher morale. Gruenfeld 
and Kassura found that reported satisfaction with snpervisoi and quality 
of patient care were high only when rating of supervisor on an employee’s 
consideration and mtiation structure were both high. Reported organi¬ 
zational coordination was related only to rating of supervisor on 
initiating striicLuie, It was concluded that both of supervisory style 
dimen.sions arc important for effective supervision Watson inferred that 
supervision was )Udged to be the most important single factor in deter¬ 
mining an employee’s morale. A group of women textile workers 
improved their morale through greater participation. A glance at the 
relevant literature suggests that no research seems to have been under¬ 
taken to study the phenomenon and the problem involved m the present 
study. 

Objectives of the Study 

The study in hand aims at achieving the following purposes: 

1. To evaluate the existing educational leadership meaning there¬ 
by to identify the styles of leadership with regard to the dimen¬ 
sions of ‘initiating structure’ and ‘consideration’. This will 
answer the question; Which of these styles is more character¬ 
istic of the educational leadership at the primary schoollevel? 

2. To probe into the relationship that might be existing between 
styles of educational leadership as measured in this study and 
teachers’ morale. 

3. To study the relationship that might be existing between styles 
of educational leadership and teachers’ attitudes towards their 
job. 

4. To study if there is any impact of sex on educational leadership. 
In other words it means to study the male and female percep- 
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tion of educational leadership at this level of education. A 
comparative study of the two is aimed at. 

5. To study if there is any difference between rural-urban percep¬ 
tion of educational leadership at this level of education. 

Hypotheses 

To achieve these foregoing objectives the following hypotheses 
were framed: 

1. That educational leadership can be described in terms of the 
dimensions of the leadership .scale and its individual items. 

2. That the two styles of educational leadership differentially 
characterize the existing administrative leadership at district 
level. 

3. That educational leadership at district level is not perceived 
alike in the girls’ and boys’ schools. 

4. That educational leadership i.s not perceived alike in the 
schools located in urban areas and tho.se located in rural areas 

5. That educational leadership in general influences teachers’ 
morale. 

6. That each of the dimensions of educational leadership, ‘initia- 
ing structure’ and ‘consideration’ is significantly related to 
teachers’ morale. 

7 That educational leadership in general influences teachers' atti¬ 
tudes towards their job. 

8 That each of the two dimensions of educational leadership 
‘initiating structure’ and ‘consideration’ is significantly related 
to teacheis’ attitudes towards their job. 

The Population and the Sample 

Population for the purpose of this study has been defined as the 
basic school teachers of Sitapur district. The di,strict of Sitapur has 
five municipalities and 19 development blocks. It was found that there 
were about 5,000 teachers in the basic schools of all these block.s includ¬ 
ing the basic schools of the cities and the towns. The whole population 
of these teachers was stratified into boys-girhs schools and rural-urban 
schools strata. The population in which teachers were found to be 
available was 2 : 3, both for urban-rural schools and girls-boys schools. 
It was decided to pick out a 10 per cent sample from the total popu¬ 
lation proportionately and stratum-wise. Thus, a sample of 500 teachers 
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was drawn from the total population of 5,000 basic school teachers in 
the manner described earlier. 

Collection of the Data 

The data for the present study were collected by using the following 
research tools constructed by the investigator himself ; 

1. Educational leadership behaviour questionnaire 

2. Teachers’ attitude scale 

3. Teachers’ morale scale 

All these thiee tools were administered to the basic school teachers who 
formed the basis of this study. 

Statistical Techniques Used 

For testing verious hypotheses Kolmogorov-Smirnov test of signifi¬ 
cance was used. 

Findings of the Study 

The study has finally emerged with the following findings: 

1. The school teachers perceive the leadership in educalional 
administration at district level to be positive and desirable Ten items 
of the educational leadership behaviour description questionnaire (elbdq) 
received the highest mean scores. These items represent behaviour syn¬ 
drome of democratic leadership. Most of the teacheis are, perhap.s-, 
satisfied with the over-all leadership styles of behaviours of the adminis¬ 
trators operating at district level. 

2. The educational leadership can be measured in the same way 
as other traits of human personality and that it can be described in terms 
of certain characteristics as initiating structure and consideration Thus 
leadership may be considered as consisting of two dimensions or styles 
such as ‘initiating structure’ and ‘consideration’. The consideration 
style of leadership is more dominant in the administrative behaviour 
of the educational leaders at district level. 

3. The educational leadership in general was peiceived in the 
girls’school as more positive and desirable as compaied to the boys’ 
school These two groups were further compared separately on‘initia¬ 
ting stiucture’ and ‘consideration’ style of leadership The girls’ 
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school teachers as compaied to the boys’ school teachers perceived the 
existing leadership as adopting more of ‘initiating structure' style ol 
administration, Next to this, on ‘consideration' .style of leadership 
significant difference between them was not found. In other words, sex 
is found to be linked with the educational leadership in general when 
both the .styles are put together and with the ‘initiating structure’ style of 
leadership but not with the ‘consideration’ style of leadership, 

4. The rural and urban school teachers perceived alike the exist¬ 
ing educational leadership in general. Next to this, ‘initiating structure’ 
and ‘consideration’ style of leadership were also perceived alike by these 
group of teachers. In other words, the rural-urban location of the 
school is not linked with the peiception of educational leadership at 
district level. 

5. The leadership characteristic of the educational administrator 
influences teachers’ morale. The relationship is found to be positive. 
This means that high desirable leadership of the educational adnuiiistia- 
tois generates higher moialc in the teachers, while tlic low des'irable 
leadership of the educational administiators causes low degice of morale. 

6. The 'initiating structure’ and ‘consideration’ dimeiision.s of 
educational leadership also emerge, significantly, correlated with leacheis' 
moiale, A highei degree of morale wa.s found to be present in the 
teachers who peiceived high ‘initiating stuicturc’ and high ‘consideration’ 
characteristics as more dominant in the behaviours of the district level 
educational administrators, 

7. High desirable educational leadership leads the teacher to more 
positive attitudes towards their job as compared to low desirable educa¬ 
tional leadership. This may mean, perhaps, that there is lineai positive 
correlation between educational leadership and teachers’ attitude towards 
their job. 

8. The ‘initiating structure’ dimension of educational leadership 
also appears to be significantly related to teachers’ attitude towards their 
job. The consideration dimension of leadership is not found to be 
related to teachers’ attitudes towards their job. 



Cost-Analysis of the University of Panjab : 
1950-51 to 1974-75 


v\ P. Gaho 

Policy Plaimhig and Coordliiallon Unit, NCERT, New Delhi 


A 

PHENOMENA of rising money costs in higher educa¬ 
tion has drawn the attention of both planners and lesearchers. Besides, 
educationists are also conscious of rising costs of academtc irrelevance 
ill higher education There are also suggestions for regulating admis¬ 
sions to higher education since proliferation of institutions of highei 
education has been unabated The pioper utilization of resources and 
money spent on institutions of higher education is essential not only 
because of it being public money but also for the efficiency in the system 
It is, therefore, of utmost importance to analyse the cost-factor involved 
in the maintenance of the institutions of higher learning. The present case 
study of the Panjab University has, therefore, been an attempt of analys¬ 
ing cost-factor phenomena at micro-level. 

Objectives of the Study 

The objectives of the investigation were ; 

1. To examine trends of expenditure by its objects and with res¬ 
pect to the functions of the university 

2. To analyse trends in the level, variation and subsidization of 
unit costs. 

3. To examine the applicability of cost-functions in relation to 
the optimum use of the resource-inputs. 

4. To determine the level of private costs by type of courses, 

It is an ex-post cost analysis which investigates the economic and educa¬ 
tional processes of internal organization of the Panjab University in 


•Thesis submitted to the Panjab University (1981) 
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general and teaching dcpaitinents and afTiliated colleges in particular 
which affect allocative efficiency of lesource-inputs. The object is icali- 
zed through times and cross-sectional study of both institutional costs 
and private costs, 

General Trend in University Expenditure 

The level and composition of the university expenditure was exami¬ 
ned fiom 1952-53 to 1974-75, The level of institutional expenditure 
showed a rising trend. Recurrent expenditure increased by 10,04 per 
cent between 1952-53 and 1974-75 and capital expenditure at the rale of 
1.77 per cent per annum. It was deduced fiom the tiend that the univer¬ 
sity was dispensing off the over-riding effect of the so-called traditional 
functions as conducting of examinations and afliliating of colleges, A. 
shift in allocation was seen in favour of teaching, municipal sciviccs, 
students’ welfare functions of the university The university wa.s spend¬ 
ing almost three-fourths on .salaries and university examuuitions, The 
allocation pattern on these items got leverscd over the observed period 
(pci cent share on salaiies increased and on examinations decreased). 
A study in shifts of priorities in expcnditiue by the univeisity revealed 
that the university expenditure was affected mainly by (o) inflation, (ft) 
displacement, and (c) development. The overall effect of the price level 
between 1962-1975 when measured fiom 1961 base (1960-61-=100) dellal' 
cd the recurrent expenditure by 38 77 per cent and the capital e.xpondi- 
ture by 36.6 per cent The university had to face rigoiir.s of displace¬ 
ment and reorganization as a result of (/) rehabilitation and reorganiza¬ 
tion of university colleges, centres and dcpaiTmcnts. ({/) transfer of 
affiliated colleges to other universities, and (Hi) transfer of inatiiculiuion 
and higher secondary examinations to school boards. 

The Cost Analysis of the University Teaching Departnienis 

The cost-tends of 30 teaching departments were examined covering 
period thiough 1965-66 to 1974-75. These cost-trends were studi'd with 
respect to (a) absolute level of unit co.sts of these departments, both at 
current pricc.s and at constant prices (1960-61 = 100), (ftj growth-charac¬ 
teristics of various cost-determinants, (c) subsidization, and (d) cost- 
size l■elationship 'fhrec types of growth-characLcrislics were idcntilicl 
ill recurrent eost,s : 


1. Recurrent costs had a positive growth rate with negativcgrowtii 
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tate of students and positive growth rate of teachers. There 
were 11 departments covered by this phenomena 

2. Unit costs increase also when there rs positive growth in 
students as well as in teachers. Particularly it is more promi¬ 
nent when the growth rate in teachers is higher compared to 
growth rate in students. This phenomena was traceable in six 
departments 

3. The sharp decline in recurrent costs of some departments was 
characterized by the phenomena when growth rate in students 
was considerably higher causing fall in recurrent costs. There 
were 12 departments which were affected by this type of deve¬ 
lopment Variables like enrolments, number of full-time 
teachers and variation in unit-costs (real) did not show incon¬ 
sistency in the departments of botany, chemistry, zoology, 
chemical engineering and technology. Jaw, and English. The 
coefficient of vauation for recurrent costs, students and tea¬ 
chers was below 20 per cent in these departments between 
1965-66 and 1974-75 Contrary to this, departments of 
anthropology, bio-chemisiiy, education, history, political 
science and Sanskrit were relatively inconsistent in their inter¬ 
nal organization. The coefficient of variation for students, 
and recurrent costs were found above 20 per cent in these 
departments. 

The application of cost-functions, in general, reveal.s that enrolments 
and teachers aie predominant variables in delcrminiiig Unit-costs 
of a paiticular department The application of parabolic equation 
(y=a-pbjX^-l-b 3 X*) and cubic equation (y=a4-bixi-l-b.x®-rb8x®), revealed 
the presence or absence of economies of scale m a particular department. 
Departments of anthropology, bio-cheinistry, chemistry, geology, mathe¬ 
matics, physics, pharmaceutical science.s, commerce and management, 
journalism, ancient history, culture and aichaeology, histoiy, geography, 
political .science and Panjabi were found under-,sized. These depart¬ 
ments could expand eniolment. The departments of chemical engineer¬ 
ing and technology, cconomic.s, .sociology, Engli.sh, Hindi and Sanskrit 
were over-sized and the options were open to the university to regulate 
admissions in these departments. 

The subsidization of unit-costs in leaching departments from the 
public funds has increased over the years, except in a few departments. 
It was also noticed that the lale of subsidization of maintenance expen- 
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diture of hostels per resident increased from Rs, 0.33 in 1966-67 to 
Rs. 84.44 in 1974-75 

Private Costs 

The study also examined the private co.sts—costs of books, sta- 
tioiiciy, additional expenses of living in hostel and fec-paymciils by stu¬ 
dents to institutions both for teaching depaitmcnts and alliliated colleges 
through a field-study. Students’ questionnaiie was developed for this 
purpose. The questionnaire also contained infoimation regarding the 
family background of students —family income, members in the family, 
earning and dependent members, occupation of the guardian, etc. The 
level of hostel expenses per hosteller in teaching departments was 
Rs, 2,918 per session whereas for other costs it varied between Rs. 715 
and Rs, 1,151. The level of hostel expenses in private colleges was more 
as compared to the goveinmcnt college The level was Rs. 2,507 in 
private colleges and Rs. 2,212 in government colleges per se.ssion. Other 
private costs in private colleges ranged from Rs. 909 in Prep. ait.s to 
Rs, 1,300 in tdc commerce as compared to Rs, 530 and Rs. 745, rc.spcc- 
tively, in government colleges, Foi MA’s the piivatc costs (.fees, books, 
stationery, transport) was Rs 978, M,Sc, home science Rs, 859, B,Sc, 
engineering Rs. 712, architecture first degree Rs. 1,116, and B.Ed, Rs, 689, 

Socio-economic Background of Students 

In teaching departments 66 per cent belonged to the middle income 
group (per capita income of the household being Rs, 1,500-6,999 per 
annum); 9 71 per cent from low income group (per capita income of 
Rs. 1,000-1,499) , 12.62 per cent from the rich income group (per capita 
income of Rs, 7,000 and above) and 11.65 per cent in the poor income 
(per capita income being below Rs. 1,000), The corresponding per¬ 
centage for afiiliated colleges was 46,6 per cent, 42.2 per cent, 4.6 per 
cent and 26.52 per cent, respectively. U was noticed that majority of the 
respondents declared that their father’s occupation was administrative 
services followed by faiming. Sex-wise distribution showed that 
amongst boys, majority come from the administrative service (57.9 per 
cent) followed by farming (27 per cent). Amongst girls, 46,3 per cent 
declaied their guardian’s occupation as administrative service, 32.5 per 
cent declared that they belonged to business class. 

Implications of Findings and Suggestions : Teaching Departments 

The pressure of development and adverse effect of displacement 
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brought financial stringencies on university. A university which had 
surplus revenue budgets in fifties, had to lean heavily on loans and deve¬ 
lopment grants. Options were open to the university to rationalize its 
examination fees, hostel fees and price-policy for its publications which 
could improve its publications which could improve its resource-base. 
Again, for effecting economies of scale, some depanments should expand 
theii enrolments and others should reduce their enrolments as indicated 
earlier. For decision-making, the format of the university budget 
should be made comprehensive enough so that it could provide disaggre¬ 
gated data of expenditure and income. Since production-function of the 
university was a complex process and it related to phases like instruction, 
training, reseaich, extension, general welfare activities, student welfare 
activities and most of such other activities which affect indirectly the 
academic function, hence costs data should reflect these dimensions of 
university production process. It is desired that some further research 
may be undeitakcn which could help in developing a theoretical frame 
on output budget approach of accounting. This approach lays emphasis 
upon threefold process of the system planning, programming and perfor¬ 
mance budgeting system. 

Characteristics of Cost^nalysis in Affiliated Colleges 

The following aspects were covered under cost-analysis of the 
affiliated colleges; 

—determination of the level of institutional costs in money and 
real terms and their level by type of colleges ; 

-seeking explanation of variation in the level of expenditure over 
the period which had affected the pattern of unit-costs and exa¬ 
mining functional relationship between various costs-determi- 
nants; 

—extent of subsidization of institutional costs ; 

-economic viability of affiliated colleges and its educational impli¬ 
cations. 

Salaries determined largely the level of unit costs in affiliated 
colleges both in terms of magnitude and relative share. The following 
four economic aspects were found relevant m understanding the salary 
structure of teaching staff and their impact on unit costs of affiliated 
colleges : 

1. The replacement of part-time teachers by regular teachers in- 
cieased unit costs. 
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2. The unit costs were affected by the variation in the salary 
structure of the teaching staff. Computation showed that m 
1955-56, 95.13 per cent of teachers were drawing basic pay 
below Rs. 550 per month. This pciccntagc got reduced to 
76,44 per cent in 1973-74 which indicated an upward concen¬ 
tration in higher salary slabs. 

.1, t omputation of median pay explained the rate of change in 
salary slabs from 1955-56 through 1973-74. The median 
basic pay of teachers teaching general courses moved up from 
Rs. 190 in 1955-56 to Rs. 375 in 1973-74, for profe.ssional edu¬ 
cation from Rs. 205 to Rs. 550 

4 Growth rate of teachers both for general education and profes¬ 
sional courses further brought impact on unit costs. Annual 
growth rate of teaching staff for general education was 7 per 
cent as compared to 9.5 per cent in pi ofessional cour.scs. The 
growth of colleges has been very high between 1964-65 and 
1969-70. This brought multiplier effect on enrolments, teachers 
and investments of expenditure in alfiliated college.s. 

Unit costs In affiliated colleges: Unit cost.s varied by type of 
education. The recurrent costs in general education (average of 53 arts 
and science colleges) was Rs. 566.25 in 1974-75, The corresponding 
recurrent costs in colleges of education was Rs, 734.72, home science 
Rs, 2,780, architecture Rs, 3,260, engineering Rs. 4,163.50, and medicine 
Rs. 12,302. The unit costs varied also due to number of faculties, orga¬ 
nization of courses by level, management and location of colleges. 
Recurrent costs of private colleges were 47.53 per cent of the government 
colleges The variation in recurring costs between private and govein- 
ment colleges was mainly due to the variation in salary component of 
recurrent costs. The level of salaries of staff in private colleges was less 
than half (43.88 per cent) of the government colleges. The proportion 
of other costs in private colleges was 62,2 per cent of the government 
colleges. Salaries as well as other costs in rural colleges was lower 
(Rs. 524 57) as compared to urban colleges (Rs. 598.20). 

Subsidization of unit costs in affiliated colleges ; Siibsidi'/ation of 
unit costs was examined at two levels : (/) financial support to institu¬ 
tions by grants, and Qi) subsidies to .students by provi.sion.s of .scholar¬ 
ships, stipends, other financial assistance and free-tuitionship.s, A cross- 
sectional examination of subsidization by type of education/institulum 
revealed that in the first degree (arts) single faculty colleges sub.sidizution 
was 37.84 per cent, in the first degree arts and science (multi-faculty) 
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colleges, 50,51 pel cent in postgraduate colleges in 1974-75. Subsidiza¬ 
tion of recurrent costs in colleges of education was 34.97 per cent, in 
colleges of medicine 73.13 per cent, in colleges of home science 75.14 per 
cent. 111 colleges of engineering 86 46 per cent and colleges of architecture 
91.26 per cent. It was further revealed that the subsidization of recur¬ 
rent costs was higher in government colleges, 91.7 per cent of govern¬ 
ment colleges were found subsidizing recurrent costs above 60 per cent 
as compared to 41 46 per cent in private colleges. Again, the subsidi¬ 
zation scale was higher in rural colleges as compared to urban colleges. 

65 2 per cent of the rural colleges weie subsidizing recurrent costs above 
60 per cent. The corresponding percentage in case of urban colleges was 
43.3 per cent. Investigation further showed that recipients of subsidies 
to the total enrolment weie 9 7 per cent at the minimum level (1959-60) 
and 24 4 pel cent at the maximum level (1962-63). 

Economic viability versus educational viability of affiliated colleges : 
The Education Commission (1966) recommended a minimum size of 500 
students for economic viability and an optimum size of 1,000 students 
foi educational efficiency in affiliated colleges. The Univeisily Gi ants 
Commission has also fixed up criteria of a muliraum enrolment and 
teaching staff for grants. If we go by the norms of UGC for minimum 
enrolment of 400 students then there were 23 non-viable out of 46 
colleges in this univeisity in 1974-75, Calculations showed that a college 
requires at least 8 years to become viable with total eniolment of 400 
students (excluding pre-university). 

Analysis revealed that non-viablc colleges were from the mofussil 
areas. These were almost single faculty arts colleges and could not 
muster 400 enrolments even of their standing of 8-10 years, These 
colleges showed poor educational efficiency, low pass percentage, high 
drop-outs, poor infrastructure, high dependency ratio of prep students. 

Under these circumstances, norms of grants-in-aid should be modi¬ 
fied taking into consideration the realities. A proper weight should be 
given for educational variable—student-teacher ratio, age factor, mange- 
ment, size, propoition of fresh students to the strength of students, 
demographic character of the locality of the college, level of physical 
infrastructure (laboratoiy-librtuy facilities) and quality aspect of 
education. 

The pattern of grants-in-aid should be devised in such a way that 
it promotes stimulation, strengthens the base and encourages innovative 
practices in education. The four-tier system of grants appealed to be 
a feasible alternative approach which is : 

1. Minimum need-based grants: These grants should be directly 
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related to unit costs Here unit costs should he treated‘ope¬ 
rating cost per student’. These opeiatiiig costs should be 
equally divided into three main agencies : (a) student or liouse- 
hold, {b) management, and (c) state govemmeiits 

2. Development grants : The state government should come for¬ 
ward to provide development grants for necessary infrastruc¬ 
ture. The UGC could give a floor-support of seed capital. 
But major responsibility should be of the state government, 

3. Special Incentive grants : These grants should be given for 
innovative ideas, experiments, standard performance in univer¬ 
sity examinations and improvement in institutional efficiency. 
Certain institutions which are engaged in the cultivation of 
achievement should be rewarded, 

4. Special grants for colleges located in the educationally back¬ 
ward areas. 

Subsidization of unit cost should be linked with manpower needs of the 
economy (allocative efficiency of resource-inputs) of both of individual 
household and the state. It should also satisfy equity principle. The 
equity principle demands that those who are not in a position to afford 
costs of higher education and have an aptitude for a particular course 
should have an opportunity of completing the course through financial 
support from the public funds. The study recommends feasibility sur¬ 
veys which should integrate aspects of manpower needs, regional develop¬ 
ment and economic viability for college mapping at modal points so that 
clustering of colleges is made a feasible proposition from the standpoint 
of economics of education. A curriculum with an appropriate base of 
rural technology could be developed and in single arts faculty colleges a 
parallel vocational stream could be introduced. This type of approach 
could reduce the cost of academic irrelevance. 
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A Study of the Outstanding Problems of Teachers of Standards 
V~VII of the Marathi Language Side of Municipal Primary 
School of Greater Bombay 


SATVAPRADHA l^liSA 


Q 

Socially, politically and economically the world is 
changing with a dramatic speed With the changing world, there is 
reconstruction of education at all levels. The role of the teacher has 
changed. It has become extremely broad and complex. The teacher can 
no longer be the old school master from whom pupils receive orders and 
knowledge. It is being realized that knowledge is unending and that it 
cannot be stored. So children who are being prepared for adult life 
and adult responsibilities need to be given training and skills quite 
different from those which sufficed their parents Schools aim at an all¬ 
round development of individuals through curricular and co-curricular 
activities. However, for promotion of all these educational ideals, 
the performance of the teacher is the key clement. So by degrees, the 
role of the teacher has gone beyond the percolation of knowledge. 

It is necessary, therefore, for the teacher to have skills of class 
organization and management as well as knowledge of successful 
teaching techniques and the subject-matter. These demands of the 
teacher raise many problems There are the physical demands of the 
job in time and energy. Moreover, teachers have their own needs, 
aspirations, interests and family commitments. In view of the mani¬ 
fold responsibilities of the teachers, the present study was undertaken 
to find out exactly what their problems were and what difficulties 
teachers had to face in their jobs. 

Objectives of the Study 

1 . To obtain data on demographic and family background of 
teachers. 


♦Thesis submitted to the University of Bombay (]9H2) 
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2. Tn obtain data on domestic, social, economic, health, trans¬ 
port, accommodation ami other livirin cmulitions of the 
teachers with a view of lindinj; out il' they had any problems 
on personal side and whether m their opm ion. the prublcms 
an'cctcd them mentally or phy.sica!ly and affected their class 
teaching, 

3. To obtain data about teachers, on classroom situation, avail¬ 
ability and use oT teaching aids, educational guidance, 
leaching preparation, with the objective of Jinding out 
whether these were the problem areas for teachers, and if so, 
whethci in their opinion they affected them and their class 
leaching, 

4. To obtain infoimation about teachers with ic,specl to the 
attendance of childien, homework, language spoken at home, 
reading facilities and otliei academic help available In chil¬ 
dren at home and In .school wilh the objective to fiiulmg Out 
whether these were the problem lueas I'm teachers and 
whether, in their opiiuoii, they nlfecled Ihe teacheis and their 
classroom teaching. 

5. To obtain information on the parents, understanding ofthe 
needs of their children attending municipal primary schools. 

6. To asse.ss the attiludcs of teachers to the background of cbil- 
ciren who attended municipal primary schools, 

7. To throw light on all problems of teachers and to find out the 
extent and magnitude with which they affected teachers and 
class teaching on priority basis, 

8. To suggest guidelines for formulating a minimum programme 
of redressing grievances of teachers and thereby achieving 
maximum utilization of municipal resources for the cdiiCa- 
tionaI growth of children of Greater Bombay. 

Research Hypotheses 

To fulfil the objectives outlined, the following research hypotheses 
were formulated; 

1. The main problem of municipal pi unary teachers was tlic 
cdiicaliomil apathy of homes of children (and problems 
arising but of that) .iVtendilig municipal primajy schools, 

2, Comparatively, least problems of municipal primary teachers 
were personal and domestic problems, 
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5. There was no difference between problems of city teachers 
and suburban teachers. 

4. Theie was no difference between problems of men Icachers 
and women teachers. 

5. There was no difference between problems of trained 
graduates and ssc/ptc teachers (sample of 100 teachers) 

6. There was no effect of length of teaching service on problems 
of teachers (sample of 100 teachers). 

7. There was no effect of size of families of teachers on their 
problems (sample of 100 teachers). 

8. There was no difference between attitudes of men teachers and 
women teachers towards children attending municipal 
primary schools. 


Procedure 

The present rcseaich study was confined to teachers of municipal 
primary schools of Greater Bombay. So the following procedures 
were adopted for data collection • (a) visit to schools and observation, 
(i) interviews of teachers and head teachers, and (c) preparation of a 
questionnaire consisting of three separate parts as under; 

1. Part I put forth 20 problem areas of teacheis Each problem 
area was given independent status and treatment, The 
topic of each piobleni area was mentioned at the top and 
questions belonging to that problem area written below it. 
Each problem area had a key question which was assigned key 
iolc in that problem area. After discussion regarding details 
of the problem area was over by means of component ques¬ 
tions, the key question was asked to measure the extent of 
the problem and to find out if the problem affected the teacher 
aiicl(or classroom teaching. The number of questions in each 
problem varied from problem to problem depending Upon its 
magnitude. 

2. Twenty problem aieas of Part f were listed out one below the 
other in Part II and the teachers of the study were asked to 
rank them from one to twenty taking into consideration the 
intensity and seriousness with which each one affected them. 

3. Pait III was an attitude questionnaire specially prepared for 
the present study to assess the attitudes of. teachers It pre¬ 
sented problematic situations which occur m the day-to-day 
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life of the school. Teachers were expected to mark their res¬ 
ponses to the statements of the questjonnaire. The attitude 
questionnaiie was not a test or a grouping of borrowed items. 
Except for an item or two, entirely new items were devised 
by the researcher for the purpo.ses of the present study 

These three parts of the questionnaire were prepared with great 
care and caution after study of relevant literature on the subject and 
after discussion with colleagues and experts in the field of test cons¬ 
truction The three draft questionnaires were later tried out and suita¬ 
ble modifications were made in the final form on the basis of personal 
interviews and die experience of pilot testing. 


Tabulation and Analysis of Data 

A three-fold analysis was done for the analysis of data of the 
three parts of the questionnaire as follows ; 

1. For analysis of data in Part I of the questionnaire, analysis 
tables were prepaied. (a) arcawise, i.c. for city suburbs and 
combined for city and suburbs, (6) sexwise, i.e, analysis 
tables were prepared separately for men teachers and women 
teachers, (c) agewise, i.e. all 900 teachers of the study were 
divided into three age-groups—(0 below thirty years, (U) be¬ 
tween 31-45 years and (Hi) over 45 years—(t/) marital status- 
wise—all 900 teachers were divided into three groups ; (i) 
married, {It) unmarried and (///) widowed/divorccd. Thus nine 
types of analysis tables were prepared and data were analysed 
accordingly. 

2. Analysis of data in Part II of the questionnaire was done 
arcawise and sexwise. Analysis tables for Part II differed 
greatly from those of Part I because in Part 11, all 900 
teachers gave 20 ranks to 20 problems of Part I of the ques¬ 
tionnaire, 

3. Part HI was an attitude quc.stioiinaire, Scores were us.signed 
to right/wrong answers. Answer-keys were prepared in con¬ 
sultation with teachers, supervisors and experts in the field of 
test construction. Scores obtained by 900 teachers were given 
statistical treatment wherein mean, standard deviation and so 
on, worked out. 
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4. Information of ten different types about teachers of the study 
like age, sex, marital status, family background, etc, was 
given by teachers at the beginning of the questionnaires. 
Analysis tables were prepared for collecting these demo¬ 
graphic details of teachers and data were analysed accord¬ 
ingly. 

The data so analysed were interpreted by using (a) percentages, 
(b) null-hypothesis (cr), and (c) rank correlation coefficient (p), 

Conclusions 

1. The main problem of municipal primary teachers was the edu¬ 
cational apathy of homes of children (and problems arising 
out of that) attending municipal primary schools (hypothesis 1). 

2. Comparatively least problems of municipal primary teachers 
were personal and domestic problems (hypothesis 2) 

3. Problems of classroom situation, teaching aids, use of class 
library and educational guidance were rank six to rank ten 
problems of teachers. 

4. The problem of transport was rank two problem of all 
teachers. 

5. The problem of accommodation and economic problem were 
rank two and rank three problems, respectively, of men 
teachers. 

6. The problem of looking after one’s own children was rank 
five problem of women teachers. 

7. Nearly 60 per cent teachers admitted that they did not like 
the teaching profession but they were m it because of exigen¬ 
cies of circumstances. Thus, in brief, if could be said that 
the problems of teachers had (i) no relationship with area of 
teaching school (hypothesisz), (ii) significant relationship with 
(a) sex, (b) educational backgiound, (c) tenure of service, and 
(d) family size (hypotheses 4, 5, 6, 7). 

8. All teachers of the study (areawise and sexwise) had positive 
attitude towards children attending municipal primary 
schools and their home conditions. 

There was no difference in the altitudes of (a) men teachers 
and women teachers (hypothesis 8) and (b) city teachers and 
suburban teachers. 

10. Problems of teachers of the study were genuine because the 
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ranks given by the teachers to their problems in Part II were 
commensurate with the discussion on problems by the teachers 
m Part I of the study. 

The study included suggestions based on conclusions pertaining to each 
of 20 problem areas of teachers and topics for further research in 
the Held. 
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A Study of Some Cognittve and Socio-Emotional Variables in 
Socio-Economlcally Disadvantaged Children 


Vhnita Kaul 

Lecturer, Child Study Unit, NCERT, New Delhi 


T 

HIS STUDY subscribes to the 'difference’ rather than 
‘deficit’ model in the study of disadvantaged children. Most of the resear¬ 
ches that have been conducted in the area of social class differences, so 
far, have been influenced mainly by the ‘deficit’ approach which states 
■that the socio-economically disadvantaged suffer from multiple cognitive, 
linguistic and personality deficits which tend to interfere with their 
school achievement and learning, As an outcome of these researches 
several compensatory educational programmes have been evolved over 
the years for the disadvantaged children. But these have somehow not 
met with adequate success. One of the reasons given by some researchers 
for these programmes not succeeding is that they Lend to emphasize the 
disadvantaged child’s weaknesses and deficiencies and do not take cogni¬ 
zance of their positive attributes. These researchers believe that if 
educationists and teachers want results they must concentrate on develop¬ 
ing learning power in these children and for this it is imperative that 
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they understand the strengths, the coping abilities and positives of these 
children so as to institute a well-rounded, strength-based educational 
strategy for them. 

The present study was planned in conformity with this view and 
was undertaken with the main objective of exploring and identifying 
some cognitive and socio-einotional strengths of the socio-econoraically 
disadvantaged children which could pave the way for a more relevant 
educational progiamme for them. With this objective in mind an ex¬ 
perimental design was followed whereby the experimental group, i e. the 
disadvantaged sample was studied in comparison to two control groups, 
i e the middle seS group and the high SES group. The criteria for demar¬ 
cation of the three socio-economic groups was father’s occupation and 
education. On the basis of this criteria a total sample of 300 children was 
selected from Class V. The specific variables investigated in the study 
and then measures are as follows : 


Vai iahles 


Tools 


1 Field Dependence 

2 Modality Preference 

3 Creativity 

4. Cooperation 
5 Delay of Gratification 
6. Dependency 


Story Pictorial Embedded Figure Test 
Digit Span Test 

Torrance’s Test of Thinking Creati¬ 
vely with Pictures 
Maximizing Difference Game 
Mischel’s Questionnaire Method 
Dependency Test 


Intelligence was included as an intervening variable and measured by 
Cattel’s culture fair intelligence test (scale 2), 


Hypotheses 

Besed on the theoretical fromework of social learning theory of 
development as well as relevant research evidences available, the 
following research hypotheses were formulated ; 

1.1 The disadvantaged boys and girls will be more field-dependent 
than their counterparts in the advantaged groups of middle and 
high socio-economic classes, respectively, 

1.2 Boys will be more field-independent than girls m each of the 
respective socio-economic groups. 
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2 1 The disadvantaged boys and girls will demonstrate a stronger 
preference for visual modality in comparison to their counter¬ 
parts in the advantaged groups of middle and high socio¬ 
economic classes respectively, 

2,2 Thcic will be no sex differences in each of the respective socio¬ 
economic group.s in visual modality preference 

3.1 The disadvantaged boys and girls will be more creative than 
their counterparts in the advantaged groups of middle and high 
socio-economic classes, respectively, on measures of the four 
dimensions of creativity-fluency, flexibility, originality and 
elaboration. 

3.2 Boys will be more cicative than gills m each of the respective 
socio-economic gioups on mea,sures of the four dimensions 
of creativity—fluency, flexibility, originality and elaboration. 

4.1 The di.sadvantagccl boys and girls will be more cooperative 
than their counterparts in the advantaged groups of middle and 
high socio-economic classes ic.spectively. 

4.2 Boys will demonstrate less degree of cooperation than girls in 
each of the respective socio-economic gioups. 

5.1 The disadvantaged boys and girls will show less dependency 
than their counterparts in the advantaged groups of middle 
and high socio-economic classes respectively. 

5.2 Boys will show less dependency than girls in each of the les- 
pectivc socio-economic groups 

6.1 The disadvantaged boys and gills will demonstrate le.ss ability 
to delay gratification as compared to their counterparts in 
the advantaged groups of middle and high socio-economic 
classes respectively. 

6.2 There will be no sex differences in ability to delay gratification 
in each of the respective socio-economic groups. 

Hypotheses 1,1 to 3,2 were examined under two conditions separately; 
(I) with effects of intelligence not controlled, and (tl) with cflects of 
intelligence statistically controlled .since the.se hypotheses pertained to 
variable which had a cognitive component in them. The data obtained on 
these variables was subjected to a 2x3 univariate analysis of variance 
and covariance with intelligence being the single covariate. Data 
on delay of gratification was subjected to non-pararaetne chi-square 
analysis. 
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Conclusions 


The mam conclusions that emerged from the results obtained are 
the following : 

1. The disadvantaged low sbs sample was found to be significantly 
more field-dependent than the middle and high ses groups. This finding 
has the following implications for the education of these children • (a) 
The teaching methods to be used with these children should be conducive 
to theii field-dependent cognitive style (b) Due to their field-dependent 
cognitive style the disadvantaged children would tend to be more atten¬ 
tive to social rather than non-social stimuli. Tins preference and 
selective attention for social cues should be capitalized upon in the 
drawing up to the curriculum, preparation of textbooks and in class¬ 
room mternctions in schools catering to disadvantaged children, (c) By 
virtue of their field-dependent cognitive style the disadvantaged would 
also tend to require externally defined rather than self-defined goals and 
reinforcements and would also be more affected by, and sensitive to, 
criticism. In the classroom situation, therefore, a generous use of exter¬ 
nal reinforcements (in the form of rewards or verbal praise) and construc¬ 
tive criticism would pave the way for better learning for these children 
(d) In the learning situation these children would need lelatively more 
explicit and structured instruction in problem-solving strategies, more 
clearly organized materials for learning and more exact definitions of 
performance outcomes. For the teaching of concepts they would favour 
a spectator approach as against a hypothesis-testing approach. 

2. The disadvantaged sample demonstrated a stronger preference for 
visual modality as against the aural modality in comparison to the high 
SBS group. The preference demonstrated by them was stronger than that 
of the middle class too, but the difference was not significant This 
modality preference of the disadvantaged also has implications for their 
education, especially for the teaching of reading. On the basis of this 
finding it is stressed that teachers should lay greater emphasis 
on the word method, sentence method and story rather than 
restricting themselves to the alphabet method or phonetic method 
in the teaching of reading. They should also make much more extensive 
use of visual aids, charts and drawings to ensure more efficient learning 
This stress on visual stimulation should not, however, be confined only 
to reading but to the teaching of all subjects m the primary grades. 

3. The low SBS group did not differ significantly from the middle 
class on the four dimensions of creativity In comparison with the high 
SBS group, however, while the disadvantaged group was significantly in- 
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ferior on three dimensions, there were no differences on fluency which 
has been consideied by some researchers to be the most valid indcK of 
creativity, This is an important observation. The fact that the disad¬ 
vantaged group wa.s found to be as creative as their counterparts in the 
middle .ses group is also significant, ft is recommended that teachers in 
these schools, which cuter only to the middle and low ses childien, should 
be made aware of this so that they can give due recognition and reinfor¬ 
cement to this potential and view the disadvantaged children from a 
moie favourable and positive stance 

4, The disadvantaged children, though not difterent from the middle 
class, were significantly more cooperative and less competitive than the 
high ,SES group. It consequently follows that a shift should be made in 
their schools from the existing competitive system, which may be work¬ 
able in the public schools, to a more group-onented cooperative system 
which would better match their cooperative disposition Strategies like 
‘learning through teaching' group projects and activities are suggested as 
viable alternatives. 

5, The disadvantaged children were as dependent or alternatively 
independent, as the middle and high ses groups. This contradicts the 
generally prevailing belief among the teachers that these children are 
very dependent by nature and cannot be expected to take initiative or 
work on their own. It is observed that the authoritarian atmosphere of 
most of these school.s may be the very cause of the dependency acts that 
are observable among Ihe-S'e children in the classioom. The fact that 
they are no more dependent than their moie advantaged peers indicates 
that strategies like cooperative learning and open schools which require 
a great deal of self-monitoring of activities and self-reliance can be 
tried out with these children wiLli a fair degree of confidence. 

6, The disadvantaged low sbs sample did not demonstrate less 
ability to delay gratification as compared to the middle and high sbs 
groups. On the contrary, the trend, though not significant, indicates a 
greater tendency to defer gratification among the low SBS as compared to 
the higher SEs groups. This lends credence to the fact Unit tielay of 
gratification is a silutuion-spccific phenomenon and is determined by a 
number of situational variables like expectancies of success, perceived 
value of the reward, role models, etc. Consequently when translated 
into the school situation, the .same children icpoitcdly demonstrated los.s 
ability to defer giiitilication I'ui academic goals .since their expectancies 
for attaining these goals, as well as the perceived value of education for 
them, arc very low. The fact that they do not opt for immediate gratifi¬ 
cation in a generalized way m all situations holds out hope that given 
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certain salient and valued stimuli in the academic setting these children 
could defer gratification, too, by working towards the set goals. 

But, in the larger perspective, the problems lies more in the econo¬ 
mic structure of our country. Unless education holds out promise of 
some form of economic protection to these sections of our society, the 
motivation to defer gratification for educational goals will continue to 
be very low among these disadvantaged children. □ 
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A Correlational Study of Risk-taking and Creativity with 
Special Reference to Sex Differences 


Saroj Aoarwal 

Baikunihl Devi Foslgraduate Maliavtdhyalaya, Agra 
SUSHILA KuMARI 


^AMBLING in one form or another has existed in nil 
societies and at all levels of civilization , all of us are gamblers on one 
or the other occasion. And yet throughout history man has constantly 
tried to control uncertainty and to reduce risks. Major advances in 
human progress have been achieved thiough minor reductions in lisk. The 
blending of persons into 'tribes’, the discoveries of file, the domestication 
of animals, the inventions of science and the evolution of agriculture 
have all been means of reducing risks. In modern times also the emer¬ 
gence of social security and the welfaie slates may be regarded as reflec¬ 
tion of man’s desire to introduce greater certainty into man’s life, and 
to make his days less risky. If the element of risks is eliminated from 
human life, each type of progress and development might come to an 
end, 

Thinking process is the core of ii.sk-taking and decision-making 
process, Thinking emerges from doubts, perplexities and uncertain¬ 
ties. Likewise Ii.sk-laking is also a slate of uncertainty. There are 
two types of thinking—'conveigent and divergent. The convergent 
thinking abilities are those which are mainly responsible for a 
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dealing with given information in a logical manner to arrive at a single 
right answer for any problem. On the contraiy the divergent thinking 
abilities enable the individual to go olf in many diffeient directions, 
generating new information and arriving at varied original and unusual 
solutions to the problems. There is no denying the fact that both types 
of thinking abilities are highly correlated with uncertainty and nsk-takiiig. 
But comparatively divergent thinking and Lhe so-called creativity is 
highly related to nsk-taking. 

Review of published work in the domain of creativity reveals that 
lisk-taking and adventurousness is an essential personality characteris¬ 
tics of a creative person. Toirance (1968) described 84 personality 
characteristics. But the most important ones are as follows ; accepts 
disorder, adventurous, strong affection, awareness of otheis, feeling of 
humour, attempts difficult jobs, not hostile, and willing to take risk. Stein 
and Henize suggested the following personality characteristics of creative 
individuals ; independence of judgement, less authoritarian, accepts own 
impulses, risk-taker, tolerates and acceptstaking chances, psychological 
safety and psychological freedom. Raina also stated that a creative per¬ 
son is ready to take risks. He is not at all worried about opposition 
and criticism, even persecution. 

Getzel and Jackson (1962) have referred to willingness of creative 
adolescents to free themselves from customary mode of thought in order 
to pursue a new direction, i.e. to risk the uncertainty of the unknown. 
Bruner (1960) has described the child’s need to free of risking error in 
ordei to make the occasional ‘intuitive leap’ Merrifield, Guildford, 
Christensen and Frick (1961) have reported a significant relation between 
associational fluency factor and personality inventory measures of risk¬ 
taking and toleiance of ambiguity. Kalpan (1963) in realm of scientific 
creativity has spoken of the role of self-confidence and nsk-taking in 
fostering creativity of a research scientist in an organizational setting, 
Bairon (1963) attributes risk-taking both to the creative peison and to 
the creative act, Pankove and Kogan (1968) also reported a significant 
lelationshlp between the number of associates generated to creativity 
tasks and preferred level of risk. McClelland (1963) has proposed that 
strong achievement motivation in creative scientist promotes the taking 
of calculated risks essential to scientific discovery, 

All the above-mentioned studies emphasize the role of risk-taking 
111 developing creativity. During the course of thinking, nsk-taking 
focussed on tolerance of error and is a part of the fabric of creative 
thoughts. With such a peispecLivc creativity can indeed be equated with 
cognitive risk-taking. These results have also been proved empirically. 
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For example, in layman’s language risk-taking simply meant to lake 
decision in an uncertain situation on a lower probability of success while 
facing danger. Similarly, creativity can also be regarded as a process of 
decision-making, When a man faces a dilemma he takes risky decision. 
If his decision regarding a problem is unusual, original, and uncommon 
he is thought to be a creative thinker as well as a risk-taker. Neverthe- 
Ic.ss, a novel and original solution of a problem cannot be accepted by a 
common man unless he has some courage, 

Ill a fast developing country like India there is a great need of 
fosteiing creativity and identifying creative personnel for solving many 
complex piobleins in all spheres of life. Thus if we want to foster 
creativity we have to foster risk-taking attitudes at first. 

Indian researchers have showir much interest m creativity. They 
tiled to study creativity with reference to age, sex, adjustments, frustra¬ 
tion, .socio-economic status, self-concept, birth order and some other 
pcisonality chaiactenstics but the relationship between creativity and 
risk-taking has not been studied in India up to now, Hence the investi¬ 
gators thought itwoithwhilc to take up a project on the relationship of 
creativity and risk-taking. 


Metiiod 


Selection of the Sample 

A sample of 100 boys and 100 girls (graduates of Agra University) 
were tested for the purpose. But 82 boys and 81 girls were selected for 
final analysis because some questionnaire forms were not properly filled 
up by the students and the follow-up of these students was not possible. 

Selection of Tools 

Foi measuring creativity Mehdi’s verbal test of creative thinking 
was used. It measured creativity in terms of fluency, flexibility, and 
originality and has an accepted degree of reliability and validity, ’ For 
iiicasuriiig ri.sk-taking, a risk-taking inventory developed by Saroj Agar- 
wal was used, This inventory has been developed on the lines of risk¬ 
taking inventory constructed by Jackson, Larry Hourany and Vidmar 
(1972), Univesity ol Western Ontario. The inventory measures four 
types of risks such as monetary, social, physical and ethical. There aic 
thiee sub-tests in the inventory : (/) self 16-item scale, four 
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items for each type of risk, (ii) situational dilemma—this questionnaire 
consists of 12 (three for each risk) semi-projective type hypothetical 
situations although they depict real-life occurrences The items of the 
test require a decision to be made between two courses of actions, and 
{Hi} personality inventory —this inventory consists of 40 statements of true- 
false type (10 statements for each type of risks). 

Reliability and validity of the inventory was deleimined by item- 
internal consistency method. Every item of the every risk-taking dimen¬ 
sion has been correlated with total test scores of each type of risk. The 
value of correlation ranges from .28 to .82. 


Results 

Results obtained are shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3, Table 1 reveals 
the following facts : 


TABLE 1 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 
RISK-TAKING AND CREATIVITY 


ReloHonship 

between 

Sex 

Number 

Foliie of 
■r- 

Remark 

Creativity and risk 

Boys 

82 

.45 

Significant at 


Girls 

81 

.29 

.01 level 

Creativity and 

Boys 

82 

.17 

Not significant 

monetary nak 

Girls 

81 

.15 


Creativity and 

Boys 

82 

.35 

Significant at 

social risk 

Girls 

81 

.21 

,01 level 

Creativity and 

Boys 

82 

.29 

11 

ethical risk 

Girls 

81 

.19 

Not significant 

Creativity and 

Boys 

82 

.21 

Significant at .05 

physical risk 

Girls 

81 

,15 

leve ] 

Not significant 


1. Both the correlation between creativity and the risk taken were 
significant at .01 level of the confidence. The correlations reveal the 
facts that increasing of creativity scores very much depend upon increas¬ 
ing or decreasing of scores on risk-taking and vice versa. 

2. The value of correlations between creativity and monetary risk 
were positive but insignficant for both the senes. Thus a positive rela- 
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lionship between cienlivity itnd nionet.uy ii.sk-tnkiiig nt the uppiopiiate 
age and circiirastaiicei. cannot be itiled out 

3. The results sliow that boys have a signiliciinL positive relation¬ 
ship in physical risk-taking and creativity while girls h ive nisigiiilicant 
but positive relationship. This low lelatioiiship in case nl' girls is 
but natural because usually the giiLs do not take physical risk while boys 
are compaiatively moie adventurous and lisk-taking in physical mattcis. 

4. In case of social lisk and creativity the cocflicieiiL of conelations 
were found to be positive and statistically significant in both the cases. 
It means it is acceptable to think of cicativily as a factor dependent 
upon social risks. This result can be veufied and supported by the 
studies made by Torrance (1964) in which he detennined the charac¬ 
teristic features of creative personality, He finds that more creative 
boys do not fear being thought difTcrently. They always feel that whole 
parade is out of the step. Thus they want to change the society 
and it,S' rule,S'. They disturb the organization of society and take more 
social adventures, 

5. In case of ethical risk and creativity the con elation wa.s posi¬ 
tive and significant in case of girls. It can be said that Indian girls are 
more icligious-ininded and more under the control of Lheir paieius and, 
therefore, they aie not ready to take ethical risk, though the positive 
relationship of about .19 indicates the changing minds among the girls. 

All these correlations have given a positive relationship between 
total risk-Uiking and different categories of risk-taking and creativity. 
This implies that with creativity, risk-taking also increases. 

TABLE 2 

SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF 
RISK-TAKING OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


Type 

Sex 

No 


S D. 

C.R. 

Remark 

Total risk 

Boys 

82 

246.40 

20.80 

3.02 

Significant at 
.01 level 


Girls 

81 

236.50 

20.90 


1 

Monetary nJk 

Boys 

82 

24,13 

6.09 

1,76 

Nnl .significant 


Girls 

81 

22.51 

5,70 



Physical risk 

Boys 

82 

29.17 

5.61 

5,71 

.Sigiiiflcaiit al 
.01 level 


Girls 

81 

25.40 

2.10 



Social risk 

Boys 

82 

26,95 

4.86 

4.82 

.S'rgnificani at 
.001 level 


Girls 

81 

24.62 

4.62 



Ethical risk 

Boys 

82 

20.10 

5.82 

2,41 

Significant at 
.05 level 


Girls 

81 

18.22 

548 
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Table 2 reveals that the sex differences were found to be highly signi¬ 
ficant specially in case of total risk, social, physical and ethical risk. 
The finding is very realistic one. As a general observation it may be 
said that boys in comparison to girls are more independent in taking 
decision about their future. They think themselves more or less free 
from social and ethical bindings. They are more physically sound than 
girls. Hence they take more risk in every sphere of life. 

TABLE 3 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN CREATIVITY 


Sex 

No. 

Mean 

SE 

CR 

Remark 

Boys 

82 

148.70 

20.80 

.98 

Not significant 

Girls 

81 

145.50 

20.90 

■ 


Table 3 shows 

that 

there exists no 

Significant 

difference 

between the 


creativity scores of two sexes Hence the objective is not verified It 
may be pointed out that at graduate level of education in most of the 
institutions the system of education is more or less similar and a large 
number of girls go to co-educational institutions. Hence there is no 
wonder if the differences in creativity like differences in intelligence are 
not related to sex. 
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Sociological Problems in Tribal Education 
A Case Study 


Rajni Srivastava 

Department of Education, University of Allahabad 


Q 

^ociAL factors play an important role in tke success¬ 
ful implementation of educational programmes for any society, more so 
for a tribal society. Superstitions and rigidity of tribal parents, tradi¬ 
tional way of living, too much belief in evil spirits are hurdles in early 
schooling of tribal children. There are also instances of barriers, taboos 
and prejudices against formal education in many tribal societies. It is 
feared of the educated tribal boys and girls loosing their mooring and 
being caste adrift without any goal. These social barriers, fears and 
complexes create hurdles in the schooling of tribal children. So it was 
thought necessary to .survey these problems and overcome it for a sound 
early schooling of tribal children. 

Mirzapur, a district of Uttar Pradesh, was selected for the study 
as more than two lakhs tribal population comprising of Kol, Bhil, Baiga, 
Gond, Kharwar and others inhabit in the four main blocks, that is Duddhi, 
Babhani Muirpur and Ghorawal. Apart from this the tribals of adjoining 
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ality as a consequence of prolonged deprivation might function as greater 
emotional, cultural, social or economic blocks rather than when the 
deprivation existed for a shorter period. Any way, ‘how muclil’ and 
‘how long ?’ concept of deprivation would have its significant impact 
upon the academic attainment 

Prolonged deprivation is a multi-dimensional psycho-social cons¬ 
truct embracing a wide range of environmental and oiganismic variables 
constituting the basic source of experiences to the living organisms. It 
refers to a dispossession or loss of privileges, opportunities, material 
goods, and the like, relatively for a longer period m its natural setting 
or insufficient satisfaction of basic needs fora piolonged period (New 
Comb 1970, Legmeir 1968, Tripathi and Misra 1972, Misra and Tnpathi 
1977). Researches on new dimensions of prolonged deprivation as m- 
pependent variables affecting other psychological constructs would 
certainly add to the stock of knowledge on ‘prolonged deprivation’ 

The emotional deprivation in the childhood as a consequence of 
either inelTective socialization process or disorganized social setting, 
broken homes, socio-culturally disadvantaged environments may serious¬ 
ly affect the academic performance of pupils, thereby obstructing and 
interfering the very process of mental growth. In view of this, prolong¬ 
ed deprivation could be considered as a significant inhibitory factor in 
the acquisition and assimilation of learning experiences. But which of the 
component of prolonged deprivation is the most inhibitory and which 
one is the least ? Could it be possible to identify their relative impact 
as inhibitory components of prolonged deprivation ’ More specifically, 
attempt would be made to e.stablish relationship between academic 
performance and some revealing components of prolonged deprivation. 

Hypothesis 

All the components of prolonged deprivation (Misra and (Tnpathi 
1977) would show inverse relationship with academic performance, 


Method 


Sample 

One hundred and sixty freshers at the college level equally divided 
into two sexes between age 17 to 20 years constituted the sample for 
this study Purposive sampling technique for drawing out pupils from 
three colleges of Agra city. 
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Instrumentation 

For measuring the prolonged deprivation, the prolonged depriva¬ 
tion scale (PDS)* of Misra and Tiipathi (1977) was employed. It is a 
five-point scale consisting of 96 items covering 15 dimensions of pro¬ 
longed deprivation. The indices of reliability and validity of the pds 
are pretty high which ensure its high dependability as well as truthful¬ 
ness. The average academic performance of two internal and one 
external examinations constituted the criterion for the academic perfor¬ 
mance of each pupil. 

Procedure 

In this study, prolonged deprivation (pd) is the independent varia¬ 
ble whereas academic performance is the dependent vaiiablc. The pds 
was administered to all the pupils under identical conditions in a 
convenient group of not more than 40 pupils. The personal data and 
the academic records of each subject was obtained in one testing session 
of two hours. 


ResaUs 

Table 1 indicates that distribution of both variables arc nearly 
normal, hence Pearson product moment correlation (r) may be employed 
successfully in order to understand the relationships between the two 
variables in question, 


TABLE 1 

STATISTICAL VALUES ON PROLONGED DEPRIVATION 
AND ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 


Variables 

N 

M 

Mci. 

SD 

Sk 

Prolonged 

deprivation 

160 

216.50 

216,50 

34,14 

.18 

Academic 

160 

aGLOO 

262..50 

S8,63 

.11 


pcrforniiincc 


’This scale is published and available with the National Psychological Corporation, 
Agra. 
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TABLE % 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE AND ' 
VARIOUS COMPONENTS OF PROLONGED DEPRIVATION 


r between 

Acatlemic performance 

Inference df 158 

Global prolonged deprivation 

— 31 

P<.01 

Housing conditions 

-.18 

P< 05 

Home environment 

-.34 

Pc.01 

Economic suflicicncy 

— 21 

P< 01 

Food intake 

—.20 

PC.01 

Clothing practice 

—.29 

PC,01 

Formal educational experi; ices 

—.17 

PC.05 

Childhood experiences 

+ .15 

PC 05 

Reaiing experiences 

+ 22 

PC.Ol 

Parental chavacfenstics 

—.15 

PC.OS 

Interaction with parents 

+ 16 

Pc.05 

Motivational expcuenccs 

+ .22 

PC.Ol 

Emotional expciiences 

— 37 

PC.Ol 

Religious experiences 

— 18 

pc.05 

Tiavel and recieation 

—.07 

Insignificant 

Miscellaneous quasi-culturai 
experiences 

+ .16 

PC,05 


Discussion 

A close inspection of Table 2 reveals that except a few reversals, 
there is a geiicial trend of negative correlation between the prolonged 
deprivation (pd) and academic performance (ap); which means that with 
the increase in the prolonged deprivation or in some of its dimensions, 
there is a corresponding decrease in the academic performance of the 
pupils. It is evident from this result that pd seriously affects the ap and 
there exists an inverse relationship between these two variables On a 
global view-point, this result supports our hypothesis and the same is 
retained except in case of five components — childhood experiences, 
rearing experiences, interaction with parents, motivational experiences 
and quasi-cultiiuil experiences, where positive relationship exists with AP. 

Some of the revealing components of pd significantly related to 
AP are emotional experiences, clothing experiences, home environment, 
global prolonged deprivation, economic sufficiency, and food intake. 
Consequently, their effects upon the learning process and ultimately 
upon the learning experiences are crippling. These components put the 
children into most disadvantaged conditions ; the iifTects of which have 
a prolonged effect upon the children’s menial growth and academic 
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performance, TJdoubtedly, the emotional detachment or withdrawal of 
parental affect, the family impacts the home conditions, the poverty and 
economic dependence, and the food and clothing deficiency influence the 
cognitive development and feeling components of the childicn, which 
ultimately inversely affect the academic performance of the pupils Caie 
has, therefore, to be taken to make every piovision for eradicating these 
basic components of prolonged deprivation so that a deep-seated feeling 
of depiivation affecting the developmental process of the children may 
not take place. Besides these, some less remarkable (P<.05) components 
are religious experiences, parental characteristics, housing conditions 
and formal educational experiences. 

An insightful analysis of the components effecting differentially the 
academic performance made it clear that paiental characteristic is one of 
the sub-components of either inteiaclion with the parents (—.15) or the 
emotional experiences (—.37) Whether the influence upon academic 
performance is positive or negative, it IS the nature and kind of parents 
whose interaction may help or hinder the academic growth. Thus the 
parental characteristics may be positive traits helping the child’s academic 
growth or negative traits interfering the scholastic performance. Anothei 
factor 'housing conditions’ (—.18) could be treated to have been heavily 
loaded with physical traits of environment whereas 'home environment' 
(—,34) may be considered as a component having greater loadings of 
socio-emotional traits of environment. However, the housing condition 
(—.18) has not been estimated to be greater inhibitory component than 
the ‘food intake’ (—,20) and clothing practice (—.29) The religious 
experiences (—.18) which in fact could be considered to be sub-compo¬ 
nents of cultural deprivation have been found to have slight effect on 
the academic performance. Perhaps, language deficiency at home or 
poor language environment in neighbourhood, as a potential component 
of cultural deprivation might have revealed greater impact upon academic 
performance since the entire learning process and the acquired learning 
outcomes are primarily the products of effective language learning system 
learned right from the infancy to adolescence either at home or in school 
through either socialization process or social learning or schooling. 
Unfortunately, the pds did not include language deprivation as an aspect 
of cultural deprivation. 

Positive indices of correlation have been estimated between acade¬ 
mic performance and motivational experiences ( h.22), rearing expeii- 
ence, (-l-,22), quasi-cultural experiences (-1-.16), interaction with parents 
(-f .16), and childhood experiences (-|-.15), It is obvious that motivational 
strength and effective rearing experience equip the children with positive 
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traits of personality whicli may self-actualize them to put their hard 
labour into operation. Cultivation of competitive spirit, effective study 
habits, sustained energy feedback and display ot higher ego strength are 
some of the criteria of higher achievement motivation; and these factors, 
if inherent m the motivational experiences, facilitate to score higher in 
academic deliberations also Obviously, as the data reveals, the motiva¬ 
tional component of the pds provided corresponding inciease with the 
increase in the scores on academic performance. The results obtained 
on rearing experiences, childhood experiences and interaction with 
parents, all of which could be considered to be the sub-components 
of ‘social deprivation’, can also be interpreted in the like manner. 
The crucial point that we could record here is that the scores on each 
of these components of prolonged social deprivation have shown a 
corresponding increase with the increase m the scores on academic per¬ 
formance, the consequence of which is a positive correlation These 
results, tlieiefoie, point out that the subjects under study did not feel 
that the level of piolonged social deprivation may inversely affect their 
academic perfoimancc In fad, the positive relationship on some of the 
dimensions of prolonged social deprivation is a sufficient supportive 
condition of social life which might have interacted as facilitative factors 
in the academic developmental career of the children. 


Conclusion 

On the strength of the above results, we partially retain our hypo¬ 
thesis, and conclude that out of 15 components of prolonged deprivation 
as included in the pds, ten have interfered whereas five have facilitated 
the academic performance of pupils. On the strength of the results 
obtained, and our discussion we conclude that : 

1. Prolonged deprivation in general has been found to have a 
negative corielation with academic performance 

2. Prolonged em'otional, economic and some of social deprivation 
have been found as basic determinants of academic perfor¬ 
mance. More specifically, emotional interactions, clothing 
experiences, home environment, economic deficiency and food 
intake have been found to have a crippling effect upon the 
academic performance and, therefore, these five components 
should be considered a.s ‘primary dimensions’ of prolonged de¬ 
privation adversely affecting the academic pci'formance beyond 
,01 level of confidence. In symbolic terms, this could be 
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prehciUcd lIS ; Ap-^’ffE, C, H, f:, FJ, where Ap—Academic 
performance, E=Binolioiial interaction, C=Clothing experi¬ 
ence, H—'Home environment, E=Economic deficiency and 
F“>Food intake. 

3 Relifiioui expericnce,s, pereiital characteristics, housing condi¬ 
tions and formal educational experiences could be considered 
as‘secondary’dimensions of prolonged deprivation adversely 
affecting the academic performance only to the extent of .05 
level of confidence. 

4. Motivational experiences, rearing experiences, inlcraction with 
parents and quasi-cultural experiences have indicated facilita- 
tive effect upon the academic performance, the coefficients of 
correlation being all positive. The former three components 
showing positive iclationship arc socio-cmotional dimensions 
deprivation. The positive relationship indicated the corres¬ 
ponding increase in .score.s on these components of pds with 
the increase in academic performance. In reality, there¬ 
fore, these components facilitated the academic performance 
of pupils under study. The level of deprivation on these 
dimension is, therefore, not Inhibitory but supportive ones, 

5. On relative consideration, the academic performance is adver¬ 
sely afleclcd to a greater extent by prolonged emotional and 
economic dimensions rather than socio-cultural ones. 

6. Language deficiency as a component of prolonged cultural 
deprivation might have proved to be most potent determinant 
of academic performance. UiifoiLunately thi.s component 
could not be studied for want of its omission from EDS. 
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Sex Differences in Creativity in ndia ; A Second Look 


T.N. Raina 

Regional College of Education, Ajmer 


-^^^ANU, the great Jaw-giver of ancient India remarked ; 
“She .should do nothing independently even in her own house. In child¬ 
hood subject to her father, in youth to her husband and when her hus¬ 
band is dead to her sons; she should never enjoy independence”. A 
Hindu woman is given the opportunity to realize than express herself; she 
IS traditionally considered as the adjunct of man and very seldom rebel 
against being so. Again, the son is considered more important than the 
daughter because Pwmam na narka travate tat putra—^Xhe son is one who 
rescues a man from hell. Only a man’s own son can perform the fune¬ 
ral rites necessary for salvation, Women are required to be shy, etern¬ 
ally patient, modest and meek, always ready to obey and suffer. In 
short, as Milton (1958) said : "He for God only, she for God in him”. 
Surrounded by such cultural constraints and restrictions it is understand¬ 
able that females could not have their self-actualization or realize their 
creative potentialities. 

But one of the important events in the recent history oi South-East 
■ }22 July m2 
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Asia has been the defeat of coloniahsm and more particularly the libera¬ 
tion of India from the British imperialism. After independence in 1947 
the people of this country adopted a democratic constitution and with it 
the ideas of freedom and equality are gaming ground very rapidly. Now 
women enjoy equal rights and opportunities with men Though the 
ideals of democracy and freedom are influencing people gradually, they 
are seeping into the consciousness of younger boys and girls very quickly 

The Problem 

The author was, therefore, motivated to see whether or not after 
the adoption of a democratic constitution some twenty-five years back 
and the changed theoretical emphasis on progressive value-systems, there 
has been any impact on the measured creative thinking abilities of hoys 
and girls in India, More specifically, an attempt was made to present 
evidence related to the following questions : 

1. What IS the difference, if any, in the measured creative thin¬ 
king abilities of boys and girls on verbal and non-verbal tests 
of creative thinking on the dimensions of fluency, flexibility 
and originality 7 

2. Is there an over-all difference in the creativity scores of boys 
and girls in India ? 

3. What are the broad implications of the results arrived at m 
this study ? 

Previous Research 

The evidence of research regarding the differences between the 
sexes on creative thinking is not conclusive and one cannot discern a 
consistent trend of the phenomenon in one or the other direction. Crut¬ 
chfield (1962) found males less conforming than females , Guilford 
(1964) reported that boys obtain higher mean scores on tests of seman¬ 
tic flexibility, on the other hand, girls tend to obtain higher means on 
tests of three fluency factors. From 1958 through 1960’.s tlie hoys in the 
United States consistently excelled girls in most measures of originality 
but girls excelled boys in ability to elaborate in moat measures of crea¬ 
tive thinking (Torrance 1962, 1965, Torrance and Aliottic 1969), In 
India, however, bovs excelled girls on originality and verbal measu res 
Qf the same tests ( Torrance 1967, Raina 1969) . As against this several 
studies (Check 1960, Kaltsounis 1971, Philips and Torrance 1971) show 
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that sex differences m measured creative thinking abilities have begun 
to fade out. Raina (1971) found no sex differences in creative function¬ 
ing in Indian teachers except that male teachers scored significantly 
higher on the originality dimension of the non-veibal tests used by him. 
Again, Torrance (1972) found no sex differences in fluency, flexibility, 
inventive level, originality, intelligence and acluevcnient. The only 
statistically significant difference was for elaboration in favour of wo¬ 
men. Does this evidence of an absence of sex differences in creative* 
thinking abilities .suggest a change in the social altitudes regarding girls 
m the United States and in India also ? 

Procedure 

One hundred and ten Class IX science students (68 males and 
42 females) diawn from three progressive Hindi medium higher second¬ 
ary schools of Ajmer, India, participated in the study. The mean age of 
the boys and girls wa.s 13.80 and 13.77 years, respectively, There was 
no statistically significant diflcrence m the ages of the two sexes. The 
subjects, by and large, hailed from a middle-class socio-economic status. 

Both the verbal and non-verbal forms of the Torrance tests of 
creative thinking were administered lo the subjects. The verbal form 
consisted of product improvement test and unusual uses : the non-verbal 
tests comprised of figure completion test and the circles test The tests 
were scored for the following variables : fluency (number of relevant 
responses), flexibility (varieties of categories of responses) and origina¬ 
lity (statistical infrequency of the responses in this culture, relevance 
and creative strength of the responses). A total creativity score for both 
the tests was derived by summing all the sub-total scores The tests were 
scored according to Yamamoto’s (1964) procedure. 

Inter-scorer reliability reported by Pathak (1962) based upon 32 
protocols scored by two expeiienced scorers ranged from ,82 to .94. 
Raina (1969) also found encouraging reliabilities for the figural form on 
the first year college students of the Regional College of Education, 
Ajmer, Several validity studies involving children have been reported 
and arc summarized in the norms-technical manual for the tests (Tor¬ 
rance 1969), 

Jalota's test of mental ability (1960), a widely used measure of 
intelligence in the noithem states of this country and an achievement 
test in general science developed by Sanghi (1973) were also administe¬ 
red to the subjects of this study. 
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Results 

The means, standard deviations and t-ratios of the differences 
in means of boys and girls on the measure of verbal creativity, intel¬ 
ligence and achievement m general science arc piesented in Table 1. 
It is obvious that there are no sex differences in fluency, flexibility, origi¬ 
nality and the total creativity scores, intelligence and achievement in 

TABLE 1 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND T-RATIOS ON VERBAL 
FORM OF TORRANCE TESTS OF CREATIVE THINKING, 
INTELLIGENCE, AND ACHIEVEMENT VARIABLES OF 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Scores 

Soys (N=68) 
Mean S.D. 

Girls (JV=4.) 
iVfean S.P. 

t-ralio 

[ Fluency 

42 26 

9,53 

44.91 

8.95 

—1.47 

Flexibility 

30 03 

7.45 

31.38 

8 55 

-0 35 

Originality 

57 72 

14.03 

62.62 

14 63 

—1.73 

Total 

130,18 

29.70 

139 12 

30.87 

—1.33 

Intelligence 

132.00 

27.35 

134.99 

26.79 

-0.11 

Achievement 

62,80 

10 70 

62.10 

11 70 

-0.13 


general science. None of the I-ratios is significant at 5 per cent level, 
However, one fact that needs attention is that the overall differences m 
all the dimensions are in favour of girls. In the dimension of origi¬ 
nality the I-ratio of 1.73, in favour of girls almost approaches the requi¬ 
red level of significance set up in this study, viz. 5 per cent. Aud it 
may have its own significance. 

Data regarding the performance of subjects on tire figural (non-ver¬ 
bal) form are presented in Table 2. Again, the boys fail to establish 

TABLE Z 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND T-RATIOS ON FIGURAL 
FORMS OF TORRANCE TESTS OF CREATIVE THINKING 


Scores 

Boys (JV 
Mean 

=68) 

SD 

Girls (A 
Mean 

II 

t-Ralio 

Fluency 

30,72 

6.55 

29.78 

7,86 

0.63 

Flexibility 

22.53 

5.24 

24.14 

5.09 

—1.59 

Originality 

74-50 

17.32 

71.95. 

20 47 


Total 

127.83 

27 00 

124.83 

33,62 
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their superiority over the girls in the dimensions of iigurul fluency, flexi¬ 
bility, originality and the total creativity scores. Though the differences 
are statistically insigndicant. ihe boys, neveithcless, have an edge ovei 
the girls in the originality dimension while the gills are a shade bettei 
than the boys on the flexibility dimension. 

Discussion 

The evidence provided above leads to the conclusion that there arc 
no differences in the measured creative thinking abilities oF boys and 
girls who constituted the subjects oF this .study. The reason For this lack 
of any dift'cience in this important area i.s difficult to speculate. 
The extent to which the measured creative abilities have cluinged since 
the adoption of the democratic constitution, more particularly since 1960 
when the constitution took roots fiimly, cannot be positively or deflni- 
Liveiy answered because no firm reference data exists. The result of this 
study, howevci, contradict the fuidings of an early study by Raina (1969) 
Incidentally his sample also came fiom the .same tirea—Ajmer—where the 
present .study had been conducted, though his sample was comparatively 
larger (Boys N==90, Girls N=90) and in the age-group of 13 to 15, with 
classes ranging VIll through X. Raina explained the phenomenon of 
boys scoring higher on some of the dimensions of Torrance tests of crea¬ 
tive thinking to “cultural blocks to cieativity" (Torrance 1965). But 
any student of contemporary sociology in India cannot but be struck by 
the great changes that are taking place in social, economic and political 
fields in this country Raina and Rama (1971) observed earlier, "But 
times have changed . . . The recent strikes and violences against teachers 
on the university, college and school campuses, the burning of material 
property by the youth point to a severe conflict between tradition and 
modernity in India”, It may be recognized that there is nothing like 
cultural immobility or inertia and India is undergoing a rapid cultural 
transformation—there is a talk of women liberation movemenhs also. 
India IS in fact cnlering a new stage in Ihc development of culture and 
“the stage of development of ti culture obviously influences the means 
available to the individual for creative progrcs.s” (Stem 1967), Peihaps,, 
.some such thing is re.spon.siblc that accounts for the results arrived at 
in this study. ^ 

The rc.sults of this study arc presented with an amount of extreme 
caution only because of the small number of subjects who belonged to 
only three schools. It is suggested that the changes in measured creative 
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thinking abilities may be studied in developing countries that are under¬ 
going a radical cultuial change and even acciiltuiation 
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Sex and Regional Differences in Mathematical Creativity 


Muucb Raj Tuli 

Faculty of Education, Kuinaon University, Almora U.P 


A 

VARIETY of forces are responsible for great demand 
in educational research on creative talent, The goal of education in 
terms of increased capabilities, personal cxpressi on, greater inventiveness 
and blossoming of the gifted cannot be fully realized in the absence of 
adequate knowledge of creativity Understandtng creativity is impor¬ 
tant in education programming, especially in mathematics where many 
students encounter difliculties. 

Jensen (1973) defines mathematical creativity operationally as the 
ability to give numeious and applicable responses when presented with 
mathematical situation in written, graphic or chart form, Hohn (1961) 
regards the study of patterns, relationships, forms, structure in system of 
numbers, geometric figures, functions and other objects of interest as 
the primary creative activity of mathematicians and thus important 
in idcnufication of potential creative ability in mathematics. Inven¬ 
tion is the discerning choice. The most fertile combinations come 
from disparate fields, and many of these may be sterile, they rarely occur 
to the inventor. The power to differentiate harmonious, fertile and 
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beautiful combinations from others’ sterile combinations differentiate 
creative and non-creative mathematician. Creative work in mathematics 
requires intuition, imagination, experimentation, judicious guessing,group¬ 
ing, divination, insight, immense patience, continuous involvement in think¬ 
ing, sudden illumination and sense of achievement. Creativity in mathe¬ 
matics lequires willingness to give up or add some axioms. It requires 
relaxation or addition of some conditions of theorem and seeing how far 
conclusions are modified. Mathematical creativity expresses itself in 
generating new significant concepts, generalizing a number of concepts or 
theorems, establishing link between obviously unconnected concepts and 
theorems, and establishing relations among facts of mathematics and 
facts of nature and society. The human mind seems to take least from 
the outside world, m which it acts or seems to act only of itself and on 
itself in mathematical creation. 

The relationships between creativity and sex as well as between 
creativity and socio-economic and cultural milieus have been very impor¬ 
tant to understand nature, nurture and utilization of creativity. The relia¬ 
bility and validity of data collected from various studies are so sketchy 
that there is a need to carry on research with rigour, Strauss and Strauss 
(1968) making a wider cross-cultural study observed sex differences in 
American and Indian populations. In both the societies boys were signi¬ 
ficantly more creative than girls They further explored that the gaps 
were wider in Indian than American student populations. 

Oglctree (1968) studied a big sample of 1,165 sixth grade girls and 
boys from England, Scotland and Germany, and observed that 
English and German girls were significantly high on both verbal and 
non-verbal creativity measures ; the Scotland girls were not significantly 
high than boys though their mean on figural creativity was high. Ward 
and Cox (1974), Hussain and Hussain (1975) did not find significant sex 
difference with lespect either to creativity in total or most of the creative 
abilities. Kogan (1974) reviewing literature oh significance of sex role 
on creativity confirmed that no clear picture can be drawn of sex role in 
creativity. 

The childien of economically advantaged home have been found 
more creative than those of economically disadvantaged homes (Kunz 
and Moyer 1969). Hussain and Sahay (1975) reported that the tnbals 
were equally creative as their urban counteiparts. Sharma (1972) obser¬ 
ved that rural Ss were more creative than their urban counterparts 
Thus, it becomes imperative that the nature of mathematical creativity 
be explored with respect to sex and regional vaiiables. The study was 
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entitled ‘sex. and regional differences in matlieniatical cieativity’. The 
hypolhesrcs examined were : 

1. Significant sex difference exists with respect to mathematical 
creativity. 

2, Significant level of development of a regional difference exists 
with lespect to mathematical cieativity. 

Ihe various concepts were opeiaiionully defined ; 

1. Mathematical creativity was opeialionally defined as the com¬ 
posite score of fluency, flexibility and originality as measured 
by CAMT (Balka 1974) and adopted foi local use in Hindi 
fTnli 1981) 

2. Ihe fluency of thinking was operationally defined as the ability 
to call up ideas where the quantity and not quality of ideas is 
emphasized. The measure of fluency was the fluency scoie 
obtained by the subject on cami. 

3. The flexibility of thinking wa.s uperationally defined as the 
ability to pioducc a divcisily of idee s of categories in a situa¬ 
tion that is relatively unsliuctuicd. Its measure was the flexi¬ 
bility score on camt. 

4. The originality was operationally defined us the ability to 
produce remotely associated or uncommon iespouses. Its 
measure was the originality on the camt. 

5. The level of development of a district is based on average 
value of productivity for each district. 

Methodology 

The survey method was consideied useful as it enabled to gather 
data from a relatively large number of cases at a time and collect 
detailed descriptions of existing phenomena. The sample was selec¬ 
ted by employing technique of multi-stage randomization of cluster 
at the district, block, school and levels from Class IX high/higher secon¬ 
dary schools of the Punjab Stale, Grewal and Rang! (1977) have divi¬ 
ded the districts of Punjab into four categories. The four clusters of 
districts in the State of Punjab are : 

1. Bhatinda, Hoshiarpur, More under-developed 

Ropar and Faridkot 


m 
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2. Sangrur and Ferozpur Under-developed 

3. Patiala, Gurdaspiir, Average level of development 

Amritsar and Kapnrthala 

4. Ludhiana and Jullundur Above-average level of develop¬ 

ment. 

Each, district has thiee clusters of blocks, i.e. developed, average deve¬ 
loped and under-developed blocks. One district was selected from each 
of the moie under-developed and above-average developed districts 
randomly. The under-developed block was selected from the more 
under-developed district whereas the developed block was selected from 
the above-average developed district to investigate discernible regional 
differences. 

One school at the block headquartei for boys and one for girls 
were randomly selected from the block to be representative of the popu¬ 
lation. However, a co-educational school had to be selected where only 
single school existed at the block headquarter. 

The research tools administered for collection as assessment data 
were ‘creative ability in mathematics lest’ in Hindi. The creative ability 
mathematics test (camt) was developed and validated by Balka (1974). Its 
reliability coefficient was rjni»=‘0 72. The standard error of measurement 
for the CAMT was 7.2386 The validity of the camt as a measure of 
creative ability in mathematics was determined by using the factor 
analysi.s. The creative ability in mathematics test was translated into 
Hindi and adopted for population (boys and girls) of Class IX (Tuli 
1981) The camt generates scores, fluency, flexibility and creative ability 
in mathematics (fluency-l-flexibility-|-originality). 

Statislical Design and Analysis 

The Mest was used to detetnunc significant difference of preva¬ 
lence of mathematical creativity in the population, The groups were 
matched with respect of sex (boy and girls) and region (above-average 
developed district (aadd) and developed block (db); and more under-de¬ 
veloped district (mudd) and under-developed block (udb) 

The Tabic presents picvalcnce of mathematical creativity in the 
population, Table A, B, C and D .show mccans of creative ability of 
fluency, flexibility, originality and camt. 
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TABLE 






MATHEMATICAL CREATIVITY 





A. 

FLUENCY 




Criierkm 

jV 

Aff’on 


MD 

,SE/;i 

t 

Hoys 

J72 

7.69 

3.56 

1,86 

.32 

5 81’* 

Girls 

132 

5.83 

3,55 




AADD/DD 

78 

5.43 

2.54 

-1,25 

53 

2.36* 

MUDD/UDB 

37 

6.68 

2 69 






B. FLEXIBILITY 




Boys 

172 

7,54 

3.60 

1,81 

,'I0 

4.53** 

Girls 

132 

5.73 

3.32 




AADD/DD 

78 

5.20 

2.23 

—1.37 

,84 

2 85” 

MUDD/UDB 

37 

6.57 

2.52 






C. ORIGINALITY 




Boys 

172 

1.62 

1.6178 

.74 

.17 

4,53” 

OItIs 

132 

.SB 

1.16 




AADD/DB 

78 

1.04 

1.03 

.52 

.18 

2.88” 

MUDD/UDB 

37 

,52 

86 





D, CREATIVE ABILITY IN MATHEMATICS 


Boys 

172 

16.78 

8.28 

4.33 

.92 

4.71” 

Gills 

132 

12.45 

7.6B 




AADD/DD 

78 

11,68 

5.36 

-2.08 

1.09 

1 90 

MUDD/UDB 

37 

13,76 

5.53 





•sieniflcant at .05 level of signiflcancc ’"’significant at .01 level of significance 
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Findings 

It was found that means of mathematical creativity—fluency, flexi¬ 
bility, originality and composite score of fluency, flexibility and origi- 
nalily (F-fX-f-0) for hoys are significantly greater than that of girls. It 
IS significant at 01 level of significance. The conclusion arrived at is that 
boys are significantly more creative tlian girls in mathematics. The 
study confirms the findings of Strauss and Strauss (1968), whereas it 
refutes the findings of others that the girls are more creative than boys 
or there is no significant sex differences with respect to creativity. There¬ 
fore, the hypothesis ‘significant sex differences exist with respect to 
mathematical creativity’ is confirmed. 

The means of mathematical cieativity—fluency, flexibility, origi¬ 
nality and CAMT —reflect diffcienlial trends with respect to the above- 
average developed district and the developed block and the more under¬ 
developed district and the under-developed block. 

The mean scores of creative ability of fluency, flexibility in mathe¬ 
matics for mudd/udb are higher than that of aadd/db. It is significant 
at .05 level of significance for fluency and at .01 level of significance for 
flexibility. However, tire creative ability of originality represents a 
reverse trend It is higher and significant at .01 level of significance for 
aadd/db than that of mudd/udb. There is no significance difference 
in means of aadd/db and mudd/udb with respect to composite score of 
creative abilities in mathematics. Therefore, no clear picture of level 
of development of the region and mathematical creativity in Class IX 
has emerged. 
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A Sample Study of the High School Drop-outs in 
Rural Western Orissa 


M.K. PaihV 

Lecturer In Education, C.M, College, SamiaJpur 


^^UR CONSTITOTION swears to give eight years of free 
compulsory education to all. Paradoxically only 23 per cent of the child¬ 
ren in the age-group 11-14 arc in schools :n Orissa, This is largely a case 
of attrition. As good as 93.96 percent drop out before completing 
matriculation. Things arc going from bad to worse in the cases of 
tribal Harijan and backward regions of the State. Thus, the problem of 
the drop-outs is contradictory to the national goals, and merits immedi¬ 
ate attention, 
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The most important chafactenstics of drop-outs revealed in re- 
scearch studies aie : {a) negative attitude towards school, (b) inability 
to achieve a modicum of success in academic work, (c) irregular attend¬ 
ance, {d) lack of motivation oi interest in learning (Barbe 1967), Some 
other important reasons for leaving the school are scoring low in intel¬ 
ligence test (Brody and Brody 1976), “his (drop-out's) poveily, the lack 
of corrective action taken in his home, his inability with iq tests, the slow 
manner in which he works on academic problems, his insecurity and fear 
of failures” (Groff 1964). In addition to that some of the Indian find¬ 
ings which are of greater relevance speak that economic backwardness is 
a primary cause for dropping out (Sharma and Sapra 1969, Masavi 1971, 
Khandekar 1974, Sable 1977) Others are illiteracy of parents, aimless¬ 
ness of the candidate, ignoring paient’s opinion, low educational aspira¬ 
tion (Khandekar 1974), attendance m school, pupil’s academic perfor¬ 
mance, interest in education, motivation for learning from home, parents’ 
view of child’s educational perfoimance (Sharma and Sapra 1969), un¬ 
trained and mellicient teachers, unsuitable cui'uculum and medium of in¬ 
struction (Mahendra 1977). Another interesting finding is that the inci¬ 
dence of wastage and stagnation occurring among students belonging to 
SC, ST and other castes are equal, rather at times the percentage of 
wastage and stagnation is more among olhci castes than STs and SCs 
(Vyas and Chaudhury). The parents of the drop-outs are usually drop¬ 
outs, as are his elder brothers and sisters Quecrly, indeed, a drop-out 
leaves school due to lack of interest but wants a certificate for job 
(Schreiber 1967). He also lacks self-reliance (Rohrer). 

Objectives 

The objectives of the study were : 

1. To identify the factors determining tribal and non-tribal wast¬ 
age in general. 

2. To know the socio-economic and academic problems of the 
drop-outs. 

3. To know the attitude of the drop-outs towards school, school 
subjects and teachers and its effect on school achievement. 

4. To know whether low intelligence is one of the factors accord¬ 
ing to drop-outs. 

Sample and Delimitation 

The sample comprised only 10 drop-outs belonging to different cas¬ 
tes and socio-economic levels of the Western Orissa. This was a small 
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sample foi socio-cducatioiuil study, muie-the-less it was represcntaUve 
of the rural Western Orissa and was suitable for a sample study preced¬ 
ing to a full-fledged indcplh study winch is uiidei progicss. In this study 
the investigator could not conduct pcisonal interview with the I'athcis 
and guardians of the drop-outs. Half of the sample were 25 years of 
age or above to know the post-drop-out life of the drop-outs. 

Tools and Techniques Used 

1. The basic interview guide prepared by Sable (1977) was adap¬ 
ted keeping in view the pievailing local conditions of the rural areas of 
the Balangir and Sambalptir districts, supplemented by an additional 
schedule prepared by the authoi to assess the special problems of the 
tribal drop-outs. 

2. The Raven’s standard progressive matrices was used to know 
the intelligence level of the respondents. 

3. The average marks of the two preceding annual examinations 
(and test examination in the cases of those who left after the test before 
leaving the school) was used to know the drop-outs’ school achievement. 

Findings 

The study revealed that (1) the incidence of drop-out is high in the 
exit classes, where the students have to face an external examination. The 
whole sample had dropped out either in Class X or in Clas.s XI. 
(ii) The educational a.spirulions of the drop-outs were based more on 
their ability to pay than on then ability to do good at .school. (Hi) The 
two equally important reasons for dropping out were : (o) failure in 
class examination or low academic performance and financial hazards or 
poverty of the drop-out, [b) More tribals drop out due to poverty than 
due to their non-tribal counterpart. Other reasons weie : (c) lack of 
self-confidence, (r/) joining the family liadc or business, and (e) conflict 
with parents and taking vocational training. (Iv) Intelligence was found 
to be a factor accounting to drop-oul. (vl) It wa.s sad to note that half 
of the drop-outs were the elde.st .siblings, who, in turn, are more likely 
to multiply the problem than remedy it. {vii) A slight les.s than Juilf of 
the drop-outs dropped on their own will, {vUl) More tribals than non- 
tribals tcit unhappy to drop out but could not do away with it. (vlii) 
Only 20 per cent of the drop-outs were in secured services, other being 
underemployed or unemployed in their post-drop-out life, (ix) The 
average time devoted by the drop-outs to home task was reported to 
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be three and half-hours. However, only 10 |per cent could secure a pass 
mark in exammalions, (x) All the drop-outs had liking for the school 
and school subjects. They liked the teacher who taught well in. the 
class and ‘Oijya’, the mother tongue as a school subject was liked'by 
most ol them, (xi) The diop-outs had strong faith in hard work apd in¬ 
telligence as the reasons for impiovement m life, (xii) The father Was 
found to be the dividing member of the family in planning and executing 
the education oi Ihe child. But so far as vocation is concerned, the 
candidate's own role was more important, (xiii) All the drop-outs had 
positive altitude towards education, (jciv) Drop-outs’ parents were 
either illiterate or low educated. They were engaged in low socio-econo¬ 
mic occupations, (xv) Exposure to mass-media was limited m case of 
the drop-outs and most of them had little religious habit, (xvl) Finan¬ 
cial assistance to the tribal drop-outs was insufficient. 

Discussion 

The most important reason for dropping out is low academic achie¬ 
vement which very often leads to failure iii class examination, and -ulti¬ 
mately results in dropping-out. The secondary reasons revealed m this 
study, like joining traditional trade or busmiegSj taking.yocational traiumg 
and lacking self-confidence are only the follow-up s_teps to and pe,liti¬ 
gious terms for failure in class examinatipu. iHoweyer, findings (No. jx, 
X and xi) speak that the drop-outs used to devote thiee and half houi:s 
daily, had liking for tlie school subjects and teachers, and had faith in 
hard work. This indicates that theie is little or no correlation between 
likes and class performance. Drop-outs liked the subjects^ as it .appears, 
not for then intrinsic value The negative relation between hard work 
and academic achievement in the study is, perhaps, due, to the low level 
of InLelligeuce of the drop-outs. None of .the sample has gone beyond the 
range of intellectually average under which fall only four out of ten 
cases. Thiee each out of ten fell under definitely below average.and 
mtellectuLiUy defective. A striking difference emeiges between the intel¬ 
lectually average ti ibals and non-tribals Three times the iion-tnbal 
drop-outs are belLci up intellectually than the tribals. Another vital 
reason for dropping out is the low economic status of the family. The 
disguised educational expenditure like fees, fines, purchasing of study 
materials and uniforms, hostel and boarding charges, etc. stand gener¬ 
ally on the way of the poor students and it is more a burden foi the 
repeaters. 

A lone case of the sample provided an interesting background. He 
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dropped out due to emotional and adjuitnicnt difficulty with his father 
and the step-mother, This is related with the qucslinii of interacUon 
with parents, teacheis and peers. This study ic-e.stablishc.s Sable’s (1977) 
finding that lack of interaction with parents is one of the reasons for 
dropping out in Orissa at the secondary stage. Half of the sample which 
had daily coimisation with thcii parents received no substantial help 
other than the encouraging words to do better in examination. Of co¬ 
urse 80 per cent of fathers were handicapped, because they themselves 
were either completely illiterate or had very low education. The drop¬ 
outs rated the role of the father and their own to be the most important 
in planning and executing their education followed by the headmaster, 
the class teacher and the friend. But in the field of vocation they rated 
their own role to be the most important followed by father, mother, 
friend, class teacher and headmaster, re.spEClively. 

Negative attitude is accepted to be the primary reason for dropping 
out among the American youth. However, the present sample indicated 
a positive attitude towards education, They considered education as 
an instrument of advancement in life. Eight out of ten cases did not 
agree with the statements ‘educated young men do not respect elders’ and 
'educated young men forget our own culture’, They rejected all other 
negative statements. Some other positive statements like 'you have too 
much fun’, 'you should spend more time studying’, and 'if you can stu¬ 
dy well, you can imptove in life’, which frequently came from their 
parents, had also positive attitude towards education. The analysis of 
a statement indicated instrumental attitude of 10 per cent of the sample. 
But unlike Sable’s finding the sample was not fundamentally instrument¬ 
al. The sample was not against the existing education pattern, curricu¬ 
lum, teachers and teaching in general. No difference was found concern¬ 
ing the interaction with parents, and attitude towards school, school 
subjects and teacheis between the tribal and non-tribal drop-outs 

However, these findings are simply .symbolic. Many of the threads 
of this discussion need to be examined critically. The full-fledged m- 
depth study which is under progress may reveal many strange facts. 
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Who Gets Ahead ? 


Who Gets Ahead? The Delernilunnl of Economic Success In America 

CnRiSTOi’HPR IfiNCKS, Susan Bartlett, Mary Corcoran, Jamts C'rousf, David 
EAOLC srinLo, Gri-OOry Jackson, Kent Mcclrlland, PnnR Muhspr, Michaei 
O i.NLOK, Joseph Schwartz, Sherry Ward and Jill Williams. Busic, New York, 
1979, pp, 397, Price : ¥ 17.50 


w 

^ ^ HILE Jamc.s Coleman found that 'schools make no 
difference and farailic.s do make’ (Equality of educational opportunity 
by J S. Coleman et a/., Washington D.C,, US Government Printing Press, 
1966), Christopher Jencks demolished further the then thinking with his 
.staitlmg finding that 'nothing but luck makes any diffeiencc' {Tndequality: 
A reassessment of the effect of family and schooling In America by 
C, Jencks et al., New York, Basic, 1972). Until now Jencks' rcvolutionaiy 
finding could not be further substantiated by empirical evidence, nor 
could it be seriously challenged, not to speak of demolition. Here 
comes Jencks himself once again with another team of colleagues to 
re-examine, if not to challenge, his own earlier findings. The present 
study concluded, contrary to the finding of his earlier study, that 
“those who do well economically typically owe almost half of their 
occupational advantage and 55 and 85 per cent of their earning advan¬ 
tage to family background” (p, 81). 

At the outset, it may be interesting to note how the present study 
originated, Jencks’ earlier study lelicd on 'what seemed to be the best 
evidence available at the tunc’. Jencks realised that "Analysing the 
distribution of status or income as if it were nothing more than the 
product of innumerable individual decisions taken in u historical and 
cultural vacuum (as was done in Inequality), is at best risky and at worst 
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obscured.” “A realistic analysis”, Jencks further observes, “of economic 
inequality also requires historical data on the extent to which changes 
in the distribution of personal charcteristics have actually been asso¬ 
ciated with changes in the distribution of status and earnings in various 
societies” (p 311). A.s such data are hard to find, (Vho Gets Ahead 1 
also suffeis unfortunately fiom the same fundamental flaw. However, 
Jencks also realized that there were 'a number of potentially serious 
gaps’ 111 Inequality and immediately initiated ‘a systematic effoit to close 
some of these gaps’ and the result is Who Gets Ahead ? However, the 
authois claim rightly that it is a very dilferent book from Inequality. 

The present study concludes that family background exerts a subs¬ 
tantial influence on economic outcomes ; About 48 pei cent of the 
variance in occupational status and IS-^S^er cent of the variance in 
annual earning is explained by familV^jackground. It may be noted 
that this is as strong an association as that between education and 
economic success Further, the stud^found that iron-cognitive measures 
explained atleast as much of the vjriance in men’s status and earnings 
as test scoies did, and finally th’5P^hc best readily observable piedictor 
of a young man’s eventual station earning is the amount of schooling 
he has had. These conclusion are obviously different from what the 
earlier study concluded. Bu^f we look at the details the findings seem 
to be not completely differet^ For instance, the earlier study conclud¬ 
ed that family backgrour^ explained 15-20 per cent of the variance in 
incomes, but the presw^study concluded it to be in the range of 
15-35 per cent Simil^y, according to the former, schooling ex¬ 
plained ‘42 per cent of the time variance in occupational status and 12 
per cent in incomes, and the corresponding estimates of the present 
study are 55 and 20 per cent. Thus Who Gets Ahead? does not alto¬ 
gether demolish the conclusions and findings of Inequality. But every 
conclusion of the earlier study has been qualified and some times partly 
reversed. In other words, while in the former study the authors empha¬ 
sized the empty half of the glass, in the present study the other half of 
the glass is focussed. 

While both studies attempted to provide explanation to similar 
questions such a.s relationship between schooling, cognitive abilities, 
pcisonullty tiaits, family background, race, occupational statms and 
economic achievement, theie arc striking differences in several respects. 
The present study i.s based on a broader range of data sources—^fivc 
national and six special-purpose surveys of 25-64 year old men in the 
US. More serious efforts are made in the present study to find out the 
cause-and-effect relationship between several variables Accordingly, 
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relatively more rigorous methodology has been adopted and the result 
is : It would be of interest to relatively more professional readers, And 
finally, while the earlier study was written collectively by a team and the 
major, if not the whole, responsibility was taken by Jcncks, the present 
study consists of 12 chapleis. each wiittcn individually by dilTerent 
authors, even though Jeiicks made an impressive effort to .synthesize 
the various result.s. As the different authors used different .syrveys for 
their data, for many crucial parameters, we have, not one but a range of 
estimates. (Thanks to Jcncks and his eleven as.sociales, the reader finally 

is not wholly confused!) 

The study opens with an introductory chapter which gives a brief 
desciiption of the survey.s and the statistical methods. Chapter 2 presents 
a detailed description of the method adopted. The next four chapters 
pro,sent the cmpiiical findings regarding the effects of family background 
(Chapter 3), academic abilities (Chapter 4), non-cognitive traits (Chapter 
5) and education (Chapter 6) on occupational status and earning.s. The 
racial di.saggrcgatloii i.s made in Chaptci 7 and the effects of family 
background and education on the earnings aie compaied between whites 
and non-whites. Chapter 8 summarizes llie empirical findings of the 
study. Relationship between individual earnings and family income is 
the theme of Chapter 9. Chapter 10 is concerned with an important 
question : Do different surveys yield .similar rc.sults ? and found that 
they can be made to yield similar di.stribution.s and relationships, A 
more serious puz/le faced by many was posed in the penultimate 
Chapter : ‘Wlp researchers asking similai questions and often using 
identical data sources had come_to .such sharply differing conclusion.s 
about what delerinines economic success ?’ Even though no clear ans¬ 
wer could be expected, there is a very useful discussion of several 
issues and suggestions to how best these differences can be minimized, 
In the last chaptci Jencks compares the conclusions of the present study 
with those of his earlier study. In a short review of this kind, one 
cannot review each chaptei ,separate]y, even though it seems necessary, 
as each chapter is written by u different author. However, apart from 
some of the major conclu.sions of the study mentioned above, we may 
note one or iwo iiUcrc.sliiig findings, Dccompo.sing the family income 
into differciU components Joseph Schwaitz. investigated in Chapter 9 into 
the relationsliip between man’s cainings and his wife'.s earning.s and 
concluded : “It i.s not safe to ignore a lui.sband’s economic situation 
when analysing the determinants of economic success among women” 
and not vice versa. While all the remaining chapters were concerned 
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exclusively wllIi men, this is the only chapter where women’s economic 
status has been considcied. 

On the whole, Jencks again pioduced an indispensable work in 
association with anothei' team, which like his earliei study would be the 
issue of discussion for years to come. 

JANDHYALA B G. TILAK, Associate Follow, National InstiluLe of Educational 
Plamnne and Administration, New Delhi 
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Educationsil Concepts of Guru Nanak 


Educational Concepts of Guru Nanak In SIdh GoshtI 

T.S. SoDHi Mukand Publications, Ludhiana, Punjab, pp, 87. Pi ice : Rs. 25.00 


J-^ducational Concepts of Guru Nan^k in Sldh Goshtiii, 
the second book in the ‘Sikh Philosophy of Education’ senes, The 
Sidh Goshti is one of the many compositions of Guru Nanak included 
in the Adi Granth, a sacred book of the Sikhs The Sidh Goshti is con¬ 
sidered the most abstruse but the way Di. Sodhi has presented the 
thematic details of Sidh Goshti it has become easy to comprehend. 
Khushwant Smgh has rightly observed in the foreword of the book : 

I encountered enormous difficulties while working on the transla¬ 
tion of the Sidh Goshti. The question and answer pattern often 
got confused as it was interpreted with long soliloquies, many 
questions and answers seemed repetitive and eluded comprehen¬ 
sion. I found many problems that I could not solve myself, now 
resolved by Dr. T.S, Sodhi’s eminently scholastic and clear elucida¬ 
tion of Sidh Goshti. 

The author of the book has repetitively explained the theme of the 
Sidh Goshti. It is a discussion between Guru Nanak and Sidhas, who 
are reported to have foimcd a very powerful sect in those days lu this 
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puil of Ihc cinintiy. He lins muilc i\i\ cfToit (o dcsciibc Ihc difTerent 
cults of Yogies. Hatha Yog.i iuih been explained but the concept of 
Hatha Yoga has not been clcaily elucidated. The illu.slration.s and 
coramentaty on Sidh Gu.shti aie better than the dcsciipliun of the Yogic.s 
cult. 

However, Di. Sudhi has tried to pinpoint the place wheic this 
discussion look place between Guru Nanak and Sidhas. He has given 
many convincing evidences to prove that the Goshti was held at 
Acbal. Quoting Sidh Gushti Paoii 7 and Paori 8 the author has conclud¬ 
ed that Sikh ethics is socialistic while the Yoga values arc individualis¬ 
tic, Guru Nanak emphasized the social responsibility of an individual 
as against escapism, Contrasting Sikhism and Hatha Yoga he has come 
out with a distinction that Guru Nanak practi.sed and pleaded for a 
religion-onciUcd social life, society-onentcd religious life, whereas 
Yogies believed in asceticism and they renounced the world—society, 
home and women A long list of questions by Sidh Yogies and an-swers 
by Guru Nanak have been pre.sented in a self-explanatory style. 

In addition to the Goshti di.scussIon.s Dr. Sodhi has made an 
effort to glorify Guru Nunak’s philosophy. The attainment of Sahaj, 
concept of Dhurma—Duly, Justcc, Guide, Tiuth and Ideal—concept of 
Bhakti and Siddbi has been explained in order to understand the philoso¬ 
phy of Guru Nanak. In describing his philosophy, Dr. Sodhi has dwelt 
long on explaining idealism in the light of western thinkers and Indian 
thinkers. In this endeavour the'author appears to be more fascinated by 
educational thoughts as propounded by educ ilinnal philos’ophen in a 
textbook style. Thc^trcatment may not be considered up to the murk when 
he tieats the Hindu philosophy, but he is right when he quotes Guru 
Nanak as one of the Indian thinkers. Guru Nanak wants that men should 
practise with Siraran and live a pious life. He lays emphasis on the im¬ 
portance of becoming a pious man. Guru Nanak docs not believe in 
superstitions. 

In working cut educational implications of the Sidh Go.shti the 
author has adopted a pedagogical order. He has described the aims of 
education in the light of the Sidh Go.shti. The realization of Absolute 
through religious and moral education is a must according to Guru 
Nanak. On curriculum. Dr. Sodhi has pointed out that to work, to be 
social, to help others, to participate in the economic activity, should be 
included in the curriculum in accordance with Sidh Goshti. As regards 
methods of teaching, he has identified doubling, questioning and discuss¬ 
ing to comprclicnd the concepts. He further pleads for mnoviitions like 
classroom interactions as an approach to teaching-learning situations 
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without any reference to Sidh Goshti. The pious life of the teacher and 
attainment of Guru bam is the essence of Guru Nanak’s discussions. 

He has concluded on the basis of Sidh Gashti that the ideas of 
social change, national integration and education for citizenship are the 
fundamentals of Guru N.inak’s philosophy of education However, he 
has failed to give convincing evidences from Sidh Goshti. But in the 
present situation, when western ideas and thoughts are dominating our 
education, this book can be described as an earnest effort to throw light 
on Indian educational thought. 

It is high time now that we look back to our tradition and build 
up a system of education in tune with our cultural heritage and modern 
needs. This book will certainly inspire others to work upon other 
Indian thinkers, philosophers and educationists of past and thus, help in 
developing a modern philosophy of education for new India. This book 
will beai better fruits if c.'cperts make practical use of the suggestio.as 
and generalizations. 

JAlPAL SINGH TARANG, Faculty of Education, Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi □ 
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An Adaptation of 'Effective Questioning' 
for Preservice and Inservice Teachers 
in India 


IRIS PAINTAL 

Lecturer in Education, Lady Irwin College, New Delhi 


Minicourse I —Effective Questioning—originally developed by Borg, et al. In the 
U.S.d. was adapted, tested and redeveloped for use in Britain by Perrott (1975) who 
in collaboration with Baroda University carried out a similar study with 30 inservice 
teachers in Baroda using audiotapes instead of videotapes. The encouraging results 
obtained from this pilot experiment In Baroda encouraged the present author to adapt 
this course for teachers in Delhi and Haryana using English and a Hindi translation, 
respectively. Since microteaehlng experiments involving expensive videotape 
recorders and cameras are not economically viable at the present time in India, it was 
decided not to use hardware but to rely on live demonstrations, lectures and printed 
instructional material which can be easily duplicated. The results of these 
experiments were carefully evaluated and compared with those obtained by Perrott 
wft/i £nsllsft teachers in Lancaster. The results were similar showing that this 
inexpensive adaptation of the course had achieved Us objectives of reducing 'teacher 
talk’, increasing the level and amount of pupil-participation, and eliminating habits 
which disrupt discussion. 


This study is concerned with the effect of transferring 
the self-instructional microteacbing course on effective questioning 
developed for British teachers at the Interuational Microteach¬ 
ing Reserach Unit, University of Lancaster, to preservice and 
inservice teachers in Delhi and Haryana, The original Lancaster 
course consists of five videotaped instructional sequence in which ques¬ 
tioning skills are demonstrated and explained. It also uses videotape 
recorders and cameras to record the microteaching lessons given by the 
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leachcrK which they play back For .self-evaluation. It was felt that in 
India micfoteaching expenments involving expensive videotape iccoiders 
and caincra.s would not be economically viable at the pic.scnt time, 
Therefore, it was dcciiIeJ notl i use hardware but to rely on live demons¬ 
tration, lectures and piinted oistiuctional material which can be easily 
duplicated for teachers to read. 

Modification Made in the Course 

Although theic is sufficient evidence that audiotapes can be used 
just as effectively for que.stioning .skills as videotapes, certain practical 
considciations caused the invcstigatoi to abandon their use for feedback. 
Trequent power-cuts and availability of convenient power points in the 
classrooms were .some of them. Battery-powered cassette tape-recorders 
requited ficstueut icpiacement of batteries. It was also found that 
placing a microphone near the teacher often made her extremely sclf- 
comscious and unnatural m her behaviour. The pupils were ahso very 
much aware that their rcplic.s were being recorded. During microleacliing 
sessions the teachers requested that the lapt-rceordcr be removed as it 
restricted their speech, movements and behaviour. They found the 
ob,scrvaiion schcdulc.s very elTccUvc for feedback, and from the experience 
gained by the investigator while conducting work-shops for preservice 
and inservicc teachens, these .simple papcr-and-pcncil observation 
schedules with their analysis of the components of each leaching skill 
made evalu.ition more thoro ugh, 

In these experiments, the subject saw a live demonstration of the 
skill by the Investigator in a microteaching setting with his peers acting 
as school pupils, and read about the skills from the written instructional 
material given to him. He then gave a microlcsson to his peer group 
parctising three rclaticd skills, and the evaluation was done by the 
supervisor and peers via the observation schedule prepared for those 
three skills. Fach participant played the lolc of a teacher, a pupil and 
an observer by turns in every group. 


Method 


Sample 

It was decided to try out this microteaching course with six differ¬ 
ent experimental groups in different conditions. In order to obtain a 
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thorough evaluation of this course, experiments were carried out with 
both preservice and inservice teachers in Hindi in Haryana, and with 
teacher-educators in English in Haryana. If these experiments proved 
successful in these states, it was felt that this conrse on effective question¬ 
ing could be used by teacheis in other states after translation into their 
regional languages These six groups consisted of 164 subjects (30 males 
and 134 females) out of which 83 were B. Ed. students, 70 inservice 
teachers and 11 teacher-educators. Group I consisted of 33 B. Ed. 
students (31 females and two males) of the Central Institute of Educa¬ 
tion who were graduates of Delhi University and well-qualified to teach 
subjects m humanities and sciences Though the microteaching sessions 
were held in English in college in simulated conditions with peers acting 
as school pupils, these students were able to practise the questioning 
skills learnt in the sessions with their regular school pupils as well during 
teaching practice. Group II of seven B.Ed students (five males and 
two females) of the Central Institute of Education was school-based 
where the students practised with real pupils m regular classes m 
Hindi for three weeks In Group III these 11 experienced and well- 
qualified teacher-educators (six males and five females) in Rohtak, 
Haryana, tried out the course in simulated conditions in English with 
their colleagues acting as school pupils. Group IV consisted entirely 
of females, 43 B Ed. students in Rohtak who took the Course in Hindi 
in the college in simulated conditions. In Group V, 34 inservice teachers 
(19 females and 15 males) of Rohtak had volunteered for a workshop on 
microteaching and did their microleaching practice in Hindi in college 
m simulated conditions with colleagues acting as school pupils, Group 
VI consisted of 36 well-qualified and experienced teachers (34 females 
and two males) of a private school in Delhi who took the course in 
English in simulated conditions after the school. They were also able to 
practise the questioning skills with their normal pupils in the school in 
the mornings. 

General Procedure Followed 


With each group the first day was devoted to two lectures explain¬ 
ing the concept of microteaching and the procedure which has been 
adapted to Indian conditions. The next day the investigator gave a 
lecture-demonstration explaining the 12 questioning skills which they 
were going to practise. Written instructional material on all the 12 
skills was also given the participants to read at home. Model lessons 
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were then given by the inveslig.ilor aii.i three teachcr.s pmctisiiig three 
related skills at a time. These lessons weto observed via the observation 
schedule specially prepared foi these skills, then evaluated and cmicized 
by the whole class for elliciency in practice ot these skills, 

The teachers were then split into groups who went into separate 
rooms to practise these skills in simulated conditions with their collea¬ 
gues acting as school pupils, Each participant played the role of a 
teacher, then a pupil, and an observer by turns in every group. Three 
questioning skills were practised at a time. On the next day, another 
demonstration was given by the investigator explaining three other ques¬ 
tioning skills. Model lessons were also given by the investigator and three 
other teachers which were observed and evaluated by the whole class. On 
the second day these three new questioning .skills were combined with the 
tJiree learnt the lii.st day —thus six skills were piuctiscd in one session, 
On the third day after the demonstration-lcature and the model lesson, 
nine skills were practised in one session. On the fourth day, after the 
demonstration-lecture and model lesson, all the 12 questioning skills were 
practised by the praticipants. 

For tliree groups, Group I, III, and VI, the general procedure out¬ 
lined was followed. But in three groups, Group II, IV, and V, slight 
modifications were made. In Gioup II the students were unable to 
practise the questioning skills in groups first, but had to use them 
straightaway with the full class of pupils in school. In Groups IV and 
V, the written instructional malcrial was deliberately not given to the 
participants in order to discover if they could master the skills equally 
well only with lecture-demonstrations and without this supplementary 
aid. 

Questionnaire Measures 

Before the course every participant filled in a form with 32 items 
which showed her altitude towards teaching. After the course they filled 
in a detailed post-course evaluation form in which they gave their opini¬ 
ons about cliflcrent aspects of the course. For Gioiips IV and V who were 
not proficient in English these forms were Iransl.iled into Hindi and the 
responses were also given in Flindi. 

Observation Measures 

For Group I the investigator visited the classrooms of39outofthe 
33 B, Ed. students before the course and observed two lessons of each 
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teacher and noted down m the observation schedule the number of 
times these teachers used these que stioning skills in a 20-minute dis¬ 
cussion lesson. These lessons were also tape-recorded to help m the 
evaluation in case of doubt. After the course the investigator once again 
observed two lessons of each teacher and recorded via the observation 
schedule and tape-recorder if there had been any improvement in their 
use of these 12 questioning skills. By means of a pro- and post-course 
analysis of the lessons observed and audiotaped it was possible to ob¬ 
serve changes in the questioning behaviour such as the increased use of 
prompting, redirection, higher-order questions, etc. 

Before the first observation, teachers were given a cue-sheet giving 
a detailed description of the microteacliing skills. Each teacher knew 
before the course precisely which skills were being evaluated. The 
rationale for this cueing of the microteaching skills was that changes in 
teacher’s behaviour (as measured by comparison of the pre- and post- 
observation.s) could be the result of the teacher not knowing which be¬ 
haviour was to be evaluated before the course, while being knowledgeable 
about it after the course, 

For Group VI the investigator visited the classrooms of 25 out of 
the 36 inservice teachers and did a similar pre- and post-course evalua¬ 
tion of the 12 questioning skills. 

Observation Schedule for Measuring Classroom Performance 

By means of tally marks the observer noted down the number of 
times the teacher used prompting, redirection, refocusing, sought further 
clarification, paused after asking questions, called on non-volunteers to 
answer asked questions that called for related facts or for’higher thought 
responses, the number of times the teacher used the bad habits if repeat¬ 
ing her own questions, repeating pupils’ own answers or answered her 
own questions Besides these 12 questioning skills, the percentage of 
discussion time taken by teacher-talk was calculated and this rating on 
13 measures has been shown in Tables 3 and 4. 

Feedback Schedules for three Questioning Skills during the Microlesson 

During the microtcaching practice sessions every observer noted 
down in the observation schedule the number of times the teacher used 
that particular skill, e.g. prompting, and put down tally marks against 
it. She also noted if there was an occasion when the teacher could have 
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used this skill but failed to do so. Usually three related skills (pro¬ 
mpting, further clarification, refocusing) were observed in one micro- 
teaching session. The observer used this schedule to give objective 
feedback. 


Hypotheses 

Stating our hypotheses in a general directional from we would expect; 

1. Significant increases form pre-test to post-test in the mean 
length of pause, the frequency of prompting, redirection, 
refocusing, seeking further clarification and related facts, 
the percentage of non-volunteers called and the percentage 
of higher-order questions and highci-order responses. 

2. Significant decreases from pre-test to post-test In the per¬ 
centage of tciicher-lalk and in the frequency of answering 
one’s own questions, repealing the questions and repeating 
pupils' answers. 


Results 

Explanation : Though the investigator has taken six groups for 
this microteaching project and obtained results for all the groups, in this 
paper the investigator has only shown the results of the two groups, 
Group I and Group VI and compared the results with Perrolt’s group 
and the Baroda group The reason is that only for Groups I and VI 
and pre- and post-course evaluation done similar to what Perrott did for 
her teachers in Lancaster and Baroda, and hence a comparison between 
the four results has been possible. For Group I, lessons of 30 out of 
33 B.Ed. students were observed and evaluated before and after the 
microteaching course on 12 questioning skills, Similarly, for Group VI, 
the investigator did apre- and post-course evaluation for 25 out of the 36 
inservice teachers. Results of the 30 B. Ed. students have been shown in 
Tabic 3 and of the 25 inscrvice teachers in Table 4. In Table 1 Perrott 
has shown the results of 29 inscrvice teachers In Lancaster on 14 selected 
measures—the two extra nieaaurcs she has calculated are : (/) the per¬ 
centage of inadequate responses probed by teachers, and (//) the percen¬ 
tage of discussion time taken by te.icher-talk. In Table 2 the results have 
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been shown for 30 mservice teachers in Baroda, and only 12 measures 
have been shown. (Calling on non-volunteers was not scored for this 
group.) For Groups I and VI rating has been done on 13 measures 
(discussion time taken by teacher-talk is the 13th measure). 

1. Ferrott’s Group (28 Inservice Teachers in Lancaster) Differences In 14 
Selected Measures between Lessons Videotaped before and Immedia¬ 
tely after Completing the Microteaching Course 

Videotape recordings were taken of each teacher conducting a 20- 
minute discussion lesson in his classroom, both before he had taken the 
covuse and on completion of the course. Before the first recording, 
teachers were given general infonnation on the length and type (i e. dis¬ 
cussion type) of the lesson requiied. In addition,they received a cue-sheet 
giving a detailed description of the microteaching course skills. Each 
teacher knew before the course precisely which skills were being eva¬ 
luated. The rationale for this cueing of the microteaching course 
skills was that changes in teacher’s behaviour (as measured by compa¬ 
rison of the pre- and post-course tapes) could be a result of the teachers 
not knowing which behaviour was to be evaluated before the course while 
being fully knowledgeable after the course. 

Videotapes taken in the classroom were scored to determine the 
teacher’s use of the specific skills taught in the microteaching course. 
The scores obtained were based on a frequency count of the number of 
times the teacher used the skills. In addition, the percentage of discus¬ 
sion time taken up by the teacher’s talk was measured. An observer, pre¬ 
sent in the classroom during the videotaping sessions, scored the relative 
number of non-volunteers on whom the teacher called, since this skill 
could not be scored from the videotapes. 

After the course was over, the investigator again recorded on video¬ 
tape the lessons of all these 28 teachers, and rated their use of these 
12 questioning skills. The difference between the mean scores before and 
after the course for each skill was noted, and by the t-test it was found 
if the differences were significant. 

A study of Table 1 reveals that of the 14 measures obtained, clear 
and stable changes between pre- and post-course were found for eight 
measures. The changes included a large and significant reduction m the 
global measure of teacher-talk. Theie are significant increases m the 
number of times the teacher used the skills of ‘prompting’, ‘seeking 
further clarification’ and ‘redirection’, Thera is also a significant 
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increase in the percentage of higher-order questions asked, and the per¬ 
centage of highci-order responses received from the pupils. There is a 
significant decrease in the bad habits of repeating one’s own questions 

repeating pupils' answers, or answering one's own questions, 

TABLE 1 

Dll-IT-RENCES IN U SELECTED MEASURES BETWEEN LESSONS 
VIDEOTAPED DHPORE AND IMMEDIATELY ALTER COMPLETING 
THE MICROTEACIIING COURSE-PERROTT’S GROUP 



Measures 

Minutes 

Sampled 

Mean 

before 

Score 

after 

S.D. 

<" 

df =26 

1. 

Mean Length of teacher’s 
pause after qucslion.s 

5 

1.8 

2.5 

1.22 

2,04t 

2. 

Number of times teacher 
used prompting 

20 

2.2 

5.5 

5.99 

2,06t 

3. 

Number of limes teacher 
sought clarification 

20 

4.7 

7.4 

3.34 

2,99S 

4. 

Number of times teacher 
used refocusing 

20 

0.0 

0.0 


<1,00 

5. 

Number of times teacher 

Used redirection 

20 

16.5 

33,6 

14.96 

4.305 

6. 

Mean length of pupil’s 
responses in words 

5 

7.3 

9,3 

4,35 

1.6B 

7. 

Percentage of teacher’s questions 
calling for higher-order responses 5 

46,8 

63,5 

20.02 

3.615 

8 . 

Number of times teacher 
answered his own questions 

20 

1.3 

0.7 

1.27 

1.57 

9. 

Number of times teacher repea¬ 
ted his own questions 20 

66 

2,5 

3,90 

3,93§ 

10. 

Number of times teacher 
repeated pupils' answers 

20 

30.1 

6,5 

iO.67 

8,275 

11. 

Percentage of discussion time 
taken by teacher-talk 

20 

75.1 

53.3 

14.03 

5,815 

T2. 

Percentage of non-voluntcers 
called on by teacher 

20 

13,6 

11.9 

14.48 

<1.00 

13, 

Percentage of inadequate 
responses probed by teacher 

20 

73.0 

72,6 

16.86 

<1,00 

14. 

Percentage of higher order 
responses from pupils 

3 

49.5 

66.8 

19.15 

2.855 


N“2B teachers 

■Comparisions between means in thrcc-faclor ANOVAs (centrex timexper¬ 
sons). Standard deviations arc pooled wlthin-ccll estimates from these 
analyses. 

■’The two extra measures arc (0 ihe percentage of inadequate responses probed 
by trachers and (/() the percentage of discussion of time taken by teacbcr-talk 
t p < 0.05; * <0.01; Sp < 0.005; one-tailed 
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There is no change from pre- to post-course in the teacher’s use of 
‘refocusing’, the percentage of non-volunteers called on by the teacher, 
or the percentage of inadequate responses probed by the teacher. The 
mean length of pupils’ responses in words do not show significant diffe¬ 
rences from pre- to post-course levels ‘Pausing’ and ‘answering own 
question’ show marginal dilferences only. 

The results obtained by Perrott are very similar to those previously 
obtained by Borg, et al. (1970) on 11 selected measures. He also noted 
significant improvement m the use of the skills of ‘prompting’, ‘seeking 
further clarifications’, ‘redirection’ and ‘asking higher-order questions’ 
There was also a significant reduction in the habit of repeating one’s 
own questions, repeating pupils’ answers or answering one’s own ques¬ 
tions The percentage of discussion time taken by teacher-talk was also 
significantly reduced after the course. There was no change for the 
skill of ‘refocusing’, and the increase in the mean length of teacher’s 
pauses after questions was significant only at the .05 level. 


2. Baroda Group (30 Inservice Teachers) Differences in 12 Selected Mea¬ 
sures between Lessons Audiotaped before and Immediately after Com¬ 
pleting the Micrateaching Course 

Lessons of 30 mservice teachers in Baroda were audiotaped before 
the course and rated for 12 questioning skills. ‘Calling on non-volun¬ 
teers’ was not scored by the investigator for this group, as it was not 
possible to note this skill on the audiotape They were then given this 
course of effective questioning. They read the teacher’s handbook which 
explains the different skills, and heard the five instructional sequences 
which illustrate the different skills with model lessons on audiotapes. 
They prepared and conducted a microlesson which was also recorded on 
audiotape, and they got self-feedback by playing back the tape to eva¬ 
luate their correct use of the skill. They did this for each separate skill, 
and refined the use of each skill by replanning and reteaching, After 
the course was over, the investigator again recorded on audiotape the 
lessons of all these 30 teachers and rated their use of these 12 question¬ 
ing skills She then found the difference between the mean scores before 
and after the course, and by using the /-test, she noted if these diffe¬ 
rences were significant 

When we look at Table 2 we note that the difference between pre- 
and post-course measures for all the questioning skills are significant at 
the .01 level. Hence the investigator noted clear and stable changes in 
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each of the skills, a reduction in the three bad habits, and a significant 
decrease in the percentage of discussion time taken up with teacher’s 
talk. Thus, according to these results, the teachers have shown a defi¬ 
nite improvement in the use of these 12 questioning skills after the 
course, 


TADLE 2 

DIFFERENCES IN’ 12 SELECTED MEASURES BETWEEN LESSONS 
AUDIOTAPED BEFORE AND IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
COMPLETING THE MICROTEACIIING 
COURSE-DARODA GROUP 



Aftnates 

Alensiircs Sampletf 

Mea/i Score 
before 

Mcon Scare 
after 

t 

1. 

Mean length of teacher's 
pause aftei questions 

20 

18.93 

60.70 

3.95" 

2. 

Number of times teacher 
used prompting 

20 

3,37 

11,97 

6,92" 

3. 

Number of times teacher 
sought clarification 

20 

6,53 

9.70 

3.07'• 

4. 

Number of limes teacher 
used refocusing 

20 

0.43 

2.57 

5.26" 

5. 

Number of times teacher 
used redirection 

20 

7.97 

22.57 

6.94" 

6. 

Number of limes teacher 
called for sets of related facts 20 

0.37 

1,53 

4,17" 

7. 

Percentage of teacher's 
questions calling for 
higher-order responses 

20 

1,70 

4.80 

6.39" 

B. 

Percenlage of higher-order 
responses from pupils 

20 

0,93 

5.57 

5.69** 

9, 

Number of times teacher 
answered his own questions 

20 

1.77 

0.17 

4.36’* 

10. 

Number of times teacher 
repeated his own questions 

20 

7.03 

1.53 

4,97" 

11, 

Number of times teacher 
repeated pupils’ answers 

20 

10.93 

LOO 

7,97" 

12. 

Percentage of discussion 
time taken by teacher talk 

20 

58,76 

38 44 

10,04" 


N'=30 teachers ” significant at .01 level 

‘Calling on non-volunteers was not scored lor this group. 

Percentage of discussion time taken by teacher-tallc has been calculated. 
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5. Palntals Group I {30 B Ed, Students) 

(fl) Difference in Teaching Behaviour in 13 Selected Measures between Lessons 

Observed before and lnmwd\ate]y after Completing the Microteaching Course 

Group I : In this group two lessons each of 30 B.Ed. students of 
the Central Institute of Education were observed by the investigator m 
their respective schools before the course began. The students were 
shown the observation schedule and informed about the questioning 
skills which would be observed by the investigator. They were asked to 
give a discussion-type lesson which was observed and rated by the inves¬ 
tigator for 20 minutes. The lesson was also recorded on the audio cas¬ 
sette tape-recorder, The investigator by means of tally marks noted the 
number of tunes the teacher used each of these 13 skills. 

The same procedure was followed after the course, and the investi¬ 
gator observed and rated the number of times the teacher used each 
teaching skill. The investigator then noted the mean of the two lessons 
for each of the questioning skills for all the 30 teachers observed before 
the course, She then found the average for the 30 teachers for each 
of the questioning skills, e.g. the mean number of times the teacher used 
‘prompting’ before the course. 

Similarly, the investigator calculated the mean of the two lessons 
for each of the questioning skills for all of the 30 teachers observed after 
the course. She then found the average for the 30 teachers for each of 
the questioning skills, e.g the mean number of times the teacher used 
‘prompting’ after the couise. She then found the difference between the 
two means, and by using the f-test she found that the differences were 
significant. 

A study of Table 3 reveals that for the first skill, ‘pausing after 
asking a question’, the investigator found that the difference between pre- 
course and post-course was not significant. For the second skill, 
‘prompting’, the investigator found that the difference after the post¬ 
course was definitely significant Also the difference after the post-course 
was definitely significant. Also the difference between pre-course and 
post-course measures for the skill of ‘seeking further clarification’ was 
significant. Hence these students had shown definite improvement in 
their use of these two skills after the course. 

For the skill of ‘refocusing’, the difference is marginal, and the 
t-value is significant only at the 05 level, but not at the Ol level. The 
students have also shown definite improveaijat la their use of the skill 
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TABLE 3 


DIFFERPNCES IN TEACHING BEHAVIOUR IN' 13 SELECTED 
MEASURES BETWEEN LESSONS OBSERVED BEFORE AND 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER COMPLETING THE MICRO TEACHING 
COURSE-GROUP I 


Minute) Mean Scnir Mean .Score 1 
Measures Sampled before after df^ 29 


1. 

Mean length of teaeher's 
pauie after questions 

20 

2. 

Number of times teacher used 



prompting 

20 

3, 

Number of times teacher 



sought clarification 

20 

4. 

Number of times teacher used 



refocusing 

20 

5. 

Number of times teacher used 



redirection 

20 

6. 

Number of times teacher called 


for sets of related facts 

20 

7, 

Number of times teacher 



answcied his own questions 

20 

8. 

Number of times tcaclter 



repeated his own questions 

20 

9. 

Number of times teacher 



repeated pupils’ answers 

20 

10. 

Percentage'of higher-order 

20 


questions 

11. 

Percentage of highei-order 



responses from pupils 

20 

12, 

Percentage of non-volunteers 

20 


called 

13. 

Percentage of discussion time 



taken by teacher-talk 

20 


1.86 

2,32 

1,12 

2.37 

6.53 

4.16'“ 

4.33 

7.91 

4.31" 

.26 

1,83 

2 38"' 

9.32 

18.57 

9,43*’ 

.34 

1.98 

3 35** 

1.12 

.27 

4.46" 

7.21 

1.46 

9,91'* 

11.35 

2.13 

12,29" 

33 60 

55.80 

7.20" 

20.20 

34.70 

4.29" 

10.60 

13.80 

2.04*' 

62.30 

40,10 

10,82** 


♦Petcenlage of discussion time token by teocher-talk has been calculated as the 
lath measure, 

"siBoificant at .01 level 
•’•significant at .05 level 


of 'redirection’, tmd ‘asking questions that call for a set of related facts’, 
Both the differences are significant at the ,01 level 

The students have also shown a reduction in frequency of the three 
bad habits of answering one’s own questions, of repeating one’s own 

j; 
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questions, and repeating pupils’ answers. The differences between pre- 
and post-course measures for these three habits are significant. There 
are also clear and stable changes between pre- and post-course measures 
for the percentage of higher-order questions asked by student-teachers, 
as well as the percentage of higher-order responses obtained from pupils. 
But the most important change is a consistent reduction in the percent¬ 
age of discussion time taken up with teacher-talk. There is also an 
increase in the percentage of non-volunteers called on by the 
student-teacher, but the difference is significant only at the .05 level, and 
not at the .01 level. 


TABLE 4 

DIFFERENCE IN TEACHING BEHAVIOUR IN* 13 SELECTED MEASURES 
BETWEEN LESSONS OBSERVED BEFORE AND IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
COMPLETING THE MICROTEACHING COURSE—GROUP VI 



M imtes 
Sampled 

Means Score 
before 

Mean Score 
after 

( 

df=24 

1. 

Mean length of teacher's pause 
after questions 

20 

1.51 

2.56 

2 69*" 

2. 

Number of times teacher used 
prompting 

20 

3.12 

9.35 

6.49** 

3. 

Number of times teacher sought 
clarification 

20 

4.12 

S.89 

4.26” 

4. 

Number of times teacher used 
refocusing 

20 

.35 

1.02 

1,24 

5. 

Number of times teacher used 
redirection 

20 

11.35 

23.49 

8.43** 

6. 

Number of times teacher called 
for a set of related facts 

20 

.46 

1.82 

3.78*’ 

7. 

Number of times teacher answer¬ 
ed her own questions 

20 

1.67 

.62 

2,70"" 

a. 

Number of times teacher repeated 
her own questions 

20 

8.05 

1.74 

9,41’’ 

9. 

Number of times teacher repeated 
pupils’ answers 

20 

13.38 

3.85 

10.67* * 

10. 

Percentage of higher-order ques¬ 
tions 

20 

37,30 

52.00 

6 34" 

11, 

Percentage of higher-order res" 
ponses from pupils 

20 

18.60 

25,30 

4.75” 

12. 

Percentage of non-volunteers 
called on 

20 

9.37 

11,58 

1.96 

13. 

Percentage of discussion time 
taken by teacher-talk 

20 

61.34 

45.19 

7.48" 


"Percentage of discussion time taken by teacher-talk has been calculated as the 
13 th measure 

""signifleaut at .05 level "'sigtnficant at ,01 level 


is 
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4, Group V1~-2S Insetvke Teachers o f St, Thomas School, Delhi 

A study of Table 4 reveals that for the first skill, 'pausing after 
asking a question', the 25 mscrvicc tcachcis have shown an impiovement, 
but the dilTcicncc is significant only at .05 level, not at the .01 level. For 
the four skills of'piorapting', 'seeking further clarification’, ’redirection’ 
and 'asking questions that call for a set of related facts’, the ditferences 
between pre- and post-course measures aic significant at the .01 level 
The teachers have definitely shown impiovement in these skills. 

For the two bad habits of repealing one’s own questions and repeat¬ 
ing pupils’ answers, there is certainly a significant leduction in their 
occurrence after the course, Answering one’s own questions has also 
shown a reduction in frequency, but the dill'crcnce is .significant only at 
the .05 level. There is also a .significant increase in the percentage of 
higher-order questions asked by the teacher.^, and the percentage of 
higher-order responses obtained from the pupils. Thcic i.s not a signi¬ 
ficant dilTerence in the percentage of non-volunteers called on by the 
teacher after the course. Probably, these experienced teachers were 
already competent in this skill bcfoic the course began, and hence this 
course had not alTected their use of it. 

For the skill of‘refocu.sing’we also find that the increase is not 
significant. This is probably due to the laci that this skill is found diffi¬ 
cult by mo.st of the teachers as they have reported that they do not find 
much oppoitunily in the class to use it appropriately. There is signi¬ 
ficant reduction in the percentage of discus.sion time taken up by tea¬ 
cher's talk which is an important change in the teacher's behaviour. 

(6) Comparison of the Four Groups {Groups I, VI, Boroiia Jnscrvlces Teachers 

and Perron's Group of Inservice Teachers) 

Comparing the four groups, we arc impressed by the similarity of 
results in all the four groups. Looking at Table 5, we find that all the 
four groups have shown significant improvement in the use of the skills 
of 'promping’, ‘seeking further clarification’ and 'redirection’. There Is 
also a significant increase in the percentage of higher-order questions 
asked, and the percentage of higher-order responses received by pupils, 
There is an obvious reduction in the two bad habits of repeating one’s 
own questions and repealing pupils’ answers. The percentage of discus¬ 
sion time taken by teacher-talk in all of the four groups is significantly 
reduced. 
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iJi^CTlVB QUESTIONING FOR PUfesfeRVICB A.ND INSERVICB TEACHERS 
TABLE 5 

COMPARISON OF THE FOUR GROUPS—DIFFERENCES IN 
13 SELECTED MEASURES BETWEEN LESSONS OBSERVED 
BEFORE AND IMMEDIATELY AFTER COMPLETING 
THE MICROTEACHING COURSE 



Perrott's 

Group 

Bai oda 
Group 

Group 

I 

Group 

VI 


28 Jnservfce 
Teachers 

30 Irservice 
Teachers 

30 B.Ed. 
Students 

25 Inservice 
Teachers 


t 

t 

t 

t 


dr=26 

df=29 

df=29 

df=24 

1. 

Mean length of teacher’s 

pause after questions 2.04t 

3.95** 

1.12 

2.69" 

2. 

Number of times teacher 

used prompting 2.06t 

6.92" 

4.16" 

6.49" 

3, 

Number of times teacher 

sought clarification 2.991' 

3.07** 

4.31'* 

4.26* • 

4. 

Number of times teachei 

used refocusing <1.00 

5.26** 

2.38’ 

1.24 

5. 

Number of times teacher 

used redirection 4.30t 

6.94" 

9.43" 

8.43** 

6. 

Number of times teacher 
called for sets of related facts 

4.17« 

3.35** 

3.78** 

7. 

Nurnber of times teacher 
answered his own questions 1.57 

4,36** 

4.46" 

2.70* 

B. 

Number of times teacher 
repeated his own questions 3.93t 

4,97*' 

9.91** 

9.41*' 

9. 

Number of times teacher 
repeated pupils’ answers 8.27t 

7,97" 

12.29** 

10.67" 

10, 

Percentage of higher-order 
questions 3.61t 

6.39** 

7.20" 

6.34" 

11. 

Percentage of higher-order 
responses 2.85t 

5.69** 

4.29" 

4,75" 

12. 

Percentage of non-volunteers 
called <1.00 

4.24" 

2,04* 

1,96 

13. 

Percentage of discussion time 
taken by teacher-talk 5.81t 

10.04" 

10.82" 

7.48** 


‘signlReant at .05 level 


"significant at ,01 level 


tsignificant at .005 level 
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The habit of answering one’s own questions show significant 
differences at .01 level between pre-and post-course measures For two 
groups, Daroda Group and Group F, For Group VI at the .05 level 
only and Perrott's Gtoup .shows no significant difference. The length 
oF teacher’s pause aFtcr quc.sUons shows u significant increa.sc at .01 
level for one group only (the Baroda Gioup), at the .05 level for two 
groups (Perrott's Group and Group VI) and no significant increase for 
Group L 

The skill of ‘refocusing’ shows a significant improvement at the ,01 
level for the Baroda Group only, at the .05 level for Group I and no 
significant increase for Group VI and Perrott’s Group. The percentage of 
non-volunteers called show.s significant improvement at .05 level for only 
Group I. The other two groups, Group VI and Perrott’s Group, show no 
significant improvement. The Baroda Group was not scoied for this 
skill at all because the audiotape could not record this skill. The rea¬ 
sons for no improvement in this skill For inservicc teachers could be 
that these experienced teachers were already competent in this skill 
before the course began, and consequently this course had not alfectcd 
their use of it. This could also be the reason for not getting a very great 
difference in the number of times the teacher answered his own questions. 
These experienced teachers are already aware that this is a bad habit, 
and so seldom used this in class, 


DiBcuHSion 

The results of our two groups, Group I and Group VI, clearly show 
that the course on effective questioning had achieved its objective^ of 
‘reducing teacher-talk’, 'increasing the level and amount of pupils’ parti¬ 
cipation’, and eliminating habits which disrupt discussions. Though the 
procedure used in Delhi, India, was different from that used in Lancas¬ 
ter, U.K., the results which we obtained were very similar to theirs. We 
conducted our experiments without use of any hardware as videotape 
equipment is not economical in Indian conditions. We only used lectures 
and live-demonstrations to illustrate the questioning skills, In contrast to 
the Lancastei experiment where teachers viewed instructional videotapes 
and saw model lessons on television. Also for feedback we used super¬ 
visors and peers who gave oral criticism, in contrast to the Lancaster 
teachers who replayed their lessons on videotapes for self-evaluation. 
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All we used was written instructional material where the 12 questioning 
skills were explained. This consisted of a few pages which could be 
cycloslyled and duplicated easily for distribution to the teachers. This 
inexpensive adaptation of the Lancaster course on effective questioning 
was quite successful as both groups, the student-teachers in Group I, the 
experienced inservice teachers in Group VI, had shown significant im¬ 
provement in the use of the questioning skills and in reduction of unde¬ 
sirable habits. As a result of this course there was a significant reduc¬ 
tion in the peicentage of discussion time taken up with the teacher-talk. 
There was a significant increase in the percentage of higher-ordei ques¬ 
tions asked by the teachers and the peicentages of higher-order responses 
obtained from the pupils. 

The patterns of observed change noted by the investigator show a 
close correspondence with the teacher’s own report of the effects of the 
course on their teaching behaviour. We note that for all the six groups 
and for all the 12 skills, an average of only 8 per cent of participants repor¬ 
ted the reed for further instruction. Out of this, the highest proportion 
occurred foi the skill of 'refocusing’ where 21 per cent of subjects repor¬ 
ted the need for further assistance in this skill. From our obseivations 
we have already noted that for this skill there was no significant improve¬ 
ment in Group VT, and only marginal improvement in Group I which is 
significant only at .05 level. 

All average on 50 per cent of our participants have reported that 
as a result of this course they are now confident in the use of these skills, 
and 37 per cent reported that they were already using each skill appro¬ 
priately before the course. We find that a very small number of teachers 
have noted that they need instruction in the skills of ‘prompting’, seeking 
further clarification’, and ‘redirection’, as they are already proficient in 
the use of these skills. This corresponds with the observations noted by 
the investigatoi after the course, where both the groups had made signifi¬ 
cant improvements in the use of the skills of ‘prompting’, ‘seeking 
further clarification’, and ‘redirection’. There was also a significant 
reduction in the frequency of bad habits used by the teachers after the 
course. This also corresponds with the observations made by the tea¬ 
chers where a majority of them have reported that they have eliminated 
these bad habits, and only a small percentage have asked for further 
assistance in their elimination. 

We can also compare the observations made with the teacher’s 
reports of the influence of the course on their pupils’ behaviour. We 
note that an average on 56 per cent of participants have reported an 
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improvement m the quality of answers given by their pupils and in the 
level of pupil paiticipatinn Sixty-two per cent have reported an iin- 
prtivcmciu III the attcniion and interest ol pupils, and 41 per cent in the 
discussion skills of pupils. We note, in looking at the two groups (I 
and VI) that there i.s a significant incica.se in the percentage of higher- 
oider responses given by the pupils. Thi.s corresponds with the reports 
made by the teachers on the influence of this course. 


Conclusion 

The results of Group I and Group VI clearly show that this course 
on eJfcctivc questioning had achieved its objective of reducing teacher- 
talk, increasing the level and umouiil of pupil-participation and elimi¬ 
nating hahits which disiupt discussion. Though the piocedure used In 
Delhi wa.s different from that used in Lancaster and the microteaching 
experiments were conducted without the use of any hardware, the results 
obtained were very similar to the Lancaster experiment. 
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An Assessment of the Relation between 
Teacher-trainees' Attitudes and 
Performance in Theory and Practice of 
Teaching 


SUNANDA GHOSH 

Siella ^falllrlna College of Education, Madras 


Since the world of work is stratified varied talents are 
called for varied careers, Selecting a person for professional course 
needs careful consideration of several variables, One presage variable 
attitude is usually regarded as an important correlate of successful per¬ 
formance, Technically attitude may be defined as “a dispositional readi¬ 
ness to respond to certain situations, persons or objects in a consistent 
manner which has been learned and has become one’s typical mode of 
response” (Freeman 1965), 

Teaching is a career and like any other profession aspirants crowd 
to this vocation and as a passport to it, seek admission into the colleges 
that offer training of teachers. In order to ensure the entry of the fittest 
candidate, the management has to use certain amount ofscrecning, Using 
teacher attitude inventory to predict teacher succcs.s is routine in western 
countries. For several years, a particular teacher training institute in 
Madras was administering a standardized teacher attitude inventory (tai) 
as a predictor of worthy candidates for the B,Rd. course. The present 
paper contains an analysis of the .scores on teacher attitude inventory 
with their performance as indicated by their practice teaching marks and 
scores in the final B,Ed, examination. 
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TBACHBR-TRAINBES’ ATTITUDES AND PERFORMANCE 


Assumptioos 

The search for the candidates with positive attitude for teaching is 
now several years old Certain assumptions may be laid down here as 
the basis for such enquny 

First and foremost, the teacher training institutes aim to produce 
efficient and effective teachers. The criterion measuie for teaching 
efficiency, in the training colleges, would be their performance during 
preservice training, that is their scores during practice teaching. The 
sanctity of training rests on the assumption that the performance which 
is scored on the rating sheets is valid indicators of their teaching efficien¬ 
cy later in the schools. 

Secondly, the theory papers in B.Ed, are the theoretical bases of 
teaching as a discipline. As such, there should be a correlation between 
tliese two measures. In other words, a good efficient teacher (defined by 
his high scores in practicals) should also score well in the theory 
papers. 

Thirdly, since efficient behaviour is stimulated by positive attitude, 
a teacher with a positive attitude to teaching will make an efficient 
teacher. Hence a good teacher attitude scale which can identify teacher 
attitude effectively will have prognostic value in forecasting teacher 
efficiency, Therefore, the scores on attitude scale should tally with the 
scores in practice teaching as also in the theory papers. 


Related Studies 

Number of research studies had searched this problem of relation¬ 
ship between success in teaching and attitudes. The studies may be 
broadly divided into three categories, namely (i) studies concerned with 
the construction and validation of teacher attitude inventories, (ti) studies 
searching the correlates of teacher efficiency, and (Hi) studies directly 
concerned with the predictive validity of a particular teacher attitude 
inventory. 

The most renowned study in the first category is the work by Cook, 
et al. (1950) who developed an attitude inventory and named it as the 
Minnesota teacher attitude inventory (mtAi). In a ten-year long research 
they found that the attitude of teachers towards children ond school 
work was significantly correlated with the teacher-pupil relationship pre¬ 
vailing in the classroom. Hence they designed this inventory to predict 
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how well the teacher will get along with the pupils and also how well 
satisfied he will be with teaching as a vocation. The most direct use of 
this attitude inventory would be the selection of students for teacher 
preparation. 

Originally they wiolc out 75(1 statements which reflect the attitudes 
of the teacher and consulted headmasters of 70 schools' Then by Likert 
method they prepared the final scale with 150 items and validated them 
by giving it to a random selection of 100 teacher;,. Their scores was 
correlated with pupils' (25 for each 100 teachers) altitude score to their 
teachers. It tallied with .93 of positivity. The reliability of the tool by 
split-half method was .92. 

At home, several lescarchers constructed, validated and correlated 
teacher attitude mvcntoric.s (Dutt and Roy Chowdliury 195S, Bhatta- 
charya and Saha 1966, Singh 1970, Mchrotra 1973, Singh 1979, etc.). 
Since they arc almost similar to Cook’s study mentioned above, they need 
not be recounted here. 

Coupling the other two varieties of studies, we present a resume of 
such studies that dealt with the relationship between the teiichcr.s' attitude, 
experience and performance. These studies as may be been arc not 
unequivocal about the type of relationship between these variables, 
A host of researchers find negligible or negative correlations between 
them (Rama and Raiiui 196H, Slmirna 1970, Singh 1970, Ahluwalia 
1974), while Samaiitaroy (1971), Mehrotra (1973) noted that superior 
efficiency of graduate teachers' went with favourable attitude. 

Some researcheis camp upon another surprising result that longer 
the experience of the teachers lower tlicir .scores were on the attitude 
scale (Sandgren and .Schmidt 1957, Bcamer and Ledbetter 1957, Rubi- 
nowitz and Resenbaum I960). But Stein and Hardy (1957) showed that 
teacher attitude remained unalTectcd by age or teaching experience. Thus 
efforts to find reliable predictors of teaching efficiency met with little 
success (Lefevre 1967). 

The lesuits of these studies led one to wonder whether selection of 
teachers could be confidently made on the basis of tai scores. 


The Objective 

The objective of the present study is to find out the predictive 
validity of tai in terms of enhanced scores in practice and theory exami¬ 
nation In other words to find out if any relationship exists between 
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the altitude of the teacher-trainee with their performance in the practical 
examination. In case positive relationship is not evident, would it be 
wise to continue to select trainees on the basis of tai or should this 
procedure be scrapped 7 With these questions in mind, and from the 
guidelines provided by the studies quoted, the following hypotheses were 
framed. 


Hypotheses 

1. There would be no relationship between the scores on tai and 
the scores in teaching practice 

2. There would be no relationship between the scores on TAI and 
the scores in theory examination. 


Problem and Variables 

The problem is thus restated as the relationship of teacher attitude 
to their practical and theory marks m the examination The variables were: 
(i) teacher attitude score on a standardized teacher attitude inventory 
(tai), (ii) marks of the practice teaching, and (Hi) scores (converted to 
grade point average) in theory papers, 


Sample 

The sample consisted of 76 teacher-trainees randomly selected from 
200 teacher-trainees, who were called for interview m a particular teacher 
training institute of Madras 


The Tool 

», 

The tool was a teacher attitude scale (tai) developed by Dutt and 
Roychowdhury (1958). The scale was standardized on 465 teachers. As 
a first step 150 student-teachers were asked to give 150 statements regard¬ 
ing teaching. Fifty judges were given a bundle of 102 response sheets 
These statements were arranged according to favourableness of the 
expressed attitude, Thus the items were scaled according to Isiikert 
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method after returns Nvere icccivcd from the judj'cs. Reliability was 
tested by alternate fornih and the finding registered a positive coirelation 
(r) of .68. For lurther validation the scale was admini.stcrcd on 100 
.secondary schools While correlating the score on the inventory, the 
authors of the tool noted a low positive coirelation of .16 with the age 
of the teacher,s. The tool contained 25 questions each of them having 
varying values. The total values add up to UK),2. But higher the .sum- 
mated value, more negative t.s the altitude. Some of the statements of 
the attitude scale are a.s follow.s, The subjects were asked to put tick or 
cross according to their support or disagreement of the .stalcmeiit: 

1. I shall never give up leaching. 

2 . I like leaching becuu.se I like childicn, 

3. Sometimes I like teaching, aometimes not. 

4. I like to teach in a higher secondary school as it has more pay 
scale. 

5. I dislike tcachingbecau.se of the hard preparation each lesson 
demands 

Each answci carries a value and higher the value of the .inswer lowei is 
the positive attitude of the teacher. For instance, the lir.«it two statements 
have very .small value for‘yc,s'answers, whereas the last two have very 
high value for an alfirmativc answer. 


Scoring 

Since the total values added up to 102 the people with bc.st attitude 
were those with .scores 25 and less. People scoring 76 to UK) were those 
with poorest attitudes. The whole sample was thus originally divided 
into live groups of very pour (90-100), poor (75*89), average (50-74). 
good (25-49) and very good (25 and below). The very good category 
was assigned 5 points, good as 4 points, average as 3 points, poor as 2 
and very poor as one point. None of (he Ss earned 2 points or less. 
Hence the .sample was .stratified as belter attitude (ii«25), average altitude 
(nf^Sl) and poor attitude (n="14), 

For the practice leaching score, the sumrnated score in both the 
teaching subjects were taken. The means and SD were calculated and 
those whose score lay below one so were taken as poorer teachers, those 
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with scores above one SD were regarded as the better teachers. The rest 
fell in the average category. The mean was calculated 111.5 and SD was 
10.6 Anybody above 122.1 was regarded as high efficiency teacher and 
anybody below 100.9 as low efficiency teacher. The break-up of the 
sample (n=76) is as follows : 

High efficiency teacher (n=17) 

Average efficiency teacher (n—54) 

Poor teachers (n==5). 

For the theory marks, first semester grade point average was taken. 
Mean GPA was calculated as 4.1 and SD as .71. The people scoring one 
SD above the mean gpa (i.e. 4 8) were regarded as high achievers (n=9) 
and those scoring one sd below the mean (3 4) were to be regarded as 
poor achievers (n=7), the people whose scores lay between these two 
cutting points were to be treated as averages (n=60). 


Procedure and Design 


No casual relationship is predicted or assumed Only the associa- 
tional study design was undertaken. For this study, the sample was 
selected from the original 200 trainees who were called for interview. 
They were homogeneous with regard to their educational level (graduates) 
and sex (women). The tai scale was administered to all of them. It 
was explained that this was not a test as there was no right or wrong 
answer to these statements. They had to indicate their own convictions 
regarding teaching by a check-mark when they agreed and by a cross 
when they disagreed. 

Of this population, 110 were admitted to the B. Ed. course, though 
the basis of selection was not singly their score on TAI. A random 
selection of 76 subjects were chosen, whose practice teaching marks and 
first semester grade point average were taken from the office register at 
the end of the training (1979-80). The TAI scores of the same subjects 
were collected and they were stratified into teachers with poor attitudes, 
moderate attitudes and better attitudes as explained earlier. Similarly, 
three groups were identified from their theory marks. Three sub-samples 
were identified from their practical marks. Thus nine contrasts were 
built up. 


A 3X3 contingency chi-square between TAI scores and practice 
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teuching sooies lIiiJ 3x 3 contingency between TAI -scores and theory 
education were set up, The lesults arc presented in Tablc.s 1 and 2 


TABLE 1 

riTI-SQUAIir: DHTWRFN I'EACIIING practice scores 



AND ATilTlIDE .SCORES 



AcliicvejiU'iil in 

Ihuh'r- 



High 

Total 

Tccicliini; 

Ac/iii'yi rs 

Arliicvcrs 

Ac/iici'i'i s 

n dl p 

Aiiiiuiic 

fo Fc 

Fo Fc 

Fo 

Fe 


Poor attitude 

2 .92 

10 9.94 

2 

3,13 

14 4.23 4 NS 

Moderate 






attitude 

2 2.4 

30 26.2 

7 

8 2 

37 

Better 






attitude 

I 1.6 

14 17.7 

8 

5 S') 

25 

Total 

5 

54 

17 
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In Table 1, the chi-square was worked out of the score,? of the Ss 
having poor attitudes (n«=14), Ss with average attitude (n““37) and Ss 
with better attitude (n • 25) witli the Ss who achieved highly in practice 
teaching (n=»54j and Ss achieving poorly in practice leaching (n=5) 
The distribution of the S.s with poor aluiiide? in the various categories ol 
achievement was given in this tabic as two plus ten plus two, Similarly 
those with better attitude were distributed into better uchicvemcnl, mode¬ 
rate achievement and poor achievement as the following: u.ulcr-achiever!! 
(n=l), moderate achicvcis [n —14) and high achieve! K (n -8). The dis 
tnbution indicates a hick of relationship as the Ss with poor attitude di 
not have a concentration of poor achievers or the Ss with better atlitudi 
do not have large number ol’high achievcis. However, chi-square analysf 
was undertaken fallowing Garret’s model. The summaled value of chi 
square is found to be veiy small, namely S x®==4.23. Wilh four df (dcgrei 
of freedom) the minimum value to reject the hypothesis would be 9.41 
at .05 level and 13.27 at ,01 level, Thus the null assumption of zen 
correlation could not be rejected. Hence there is no relationship bet 
ween better attitude and high achievement in practice teaching, 

What is the relationship between performance in theory unc 
attitude score ? The second hypothesis that there is no relatioiishi 
between these two variable,? was tc.slcd by a chi-squarc and Tabic 2rcprc 
sents the results. 
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TABLE 2 

CHI-SQUARE BETWEEN THE MARKS IN THEORY 
EXAMINATIONS AND SCORES ON TAI 


Altjltidti JPiw r GPA Mode rate GPA High GPA Total df p 

GI*A To Fe Fo Fc Fii Fe 


Poor 

altitude 

2 

1,2 

11 

11.0 

I 

1.65 

14 

Moderate 

attitude 

2 

3.40 

30 

29.2 

5 

4.38 

1 99 4 NS 

37 

Better 

atti tude 

3 

2.30 

19 

19 73 

3 

2 96 

25 

Total 

7 


60 


9 
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The chi-square analysis between Ihe students’ performance m theory 
papers (opA) and their tai shows non-sigmlicaiit results. The Ss with 
poor attitude do not have poor gpa nor the subjects with high attitude, 
higher GPA, The summated chi-square value of 1.99 is much less than 
13.27 to reject the null-hypothesis of zero coirelation. Thus as per chi- 
square (Table 2) there is no relationship between pupils’ score on the tai 
and performance in theory examination, 


Conclnslon and Educational Implications 

The purpose of this study was to identify if any relationship exists 
between scores on TAI and the trainees’ performance in llieir practical 
teaching and theory examination. The hypotheses were set up in null 
form, that there would be no correlative high score on TAI. These hypo¬ 
theses were tested by chi-square and could not be rejected. The pupils 
with high attitude do not get high score m practice teaching. The relation¬ 
ship between attitude score and achievement in theoretical subject is also 
insignificant, 

This conclusion is not unexpected in view of the result of earlier 
studies. Some studies even indicated that as pupils get on in age and 
experience their scores in tai diminish, though it may be assumed that 
their quality and expertise in teaching became better. Thus there seemed 
to be an inverse ratio between pupils’ score of tai and performance. 
The present study, however, did not go in for a follow-up study. 

Would the implication be that one would stop cultivating positive 
attitude towards teaching as this is m no way related with performance 
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and efficiency in teaching ? Or the use of tai may be stopped as a pre¬ 
dictive instrument for admission of students ? 

Either would be a hasty conclusion. Because there may be certain 
components of teacher effectiveness which are highly correlated with 
positive attitude score. Study by Deo (1980) showed that the verbal 
interaction of the teacher is very positively correlated with high score in 
attitude. The rating scales used by the training college,s for measuring 
teacher competence may not be sensitive enough to note that particular 
aspect of interaction hence due credit might not have been given to the 
teacher-trainees and the teaching score did not show a corresponding 
hike. Quraishi’s study (1972) may be recalled which showed that tcachccs' 
democratic altitude is considerably related to indirect teacher behaviour. 
If democratic classroom is a desired climate for growth and learning a 
positive attitude surely would be an asset. 

Teacher effectiveness is a complex phenomenon ; to predict success 
on the basis of only one component, namely attitude, is hardly possible. 
Multiplicity of components, i.e. teachers’ personal traits, ability to com¬ 
municate, pupils’ acceptance, the immediate environment in the class¬ 
room may affect the result. 

With these considerations it is hardly justified to .scrap the system 
of administering the tai. Possibly more thorough mvCvStigalion of other 
variables such as the teachers’ personality, socio-economic status, interac¬ 
tion pattern and teaching .style may help pinpoint the variable what 
makes a teacher effective, A. positive attitude towards a vocation one 
has chosen would certainly boost the moral health of the person as he 
would be able to derive job satisfaction. Attitude and behaviour are 
intricably bound up but behaviour may be affected by several interpolat¬ 
ing variables besides attitude. Inability to isolate each of these variables 
would not decrease the value of attitude scale though a modification of 
the scale may be undertaken to yield more precise prediction. By isolat¬ 
ing other correlated factors it may be possible to frame a predictive 
model—a scale which will be multipronged to look into other necessary 
qualities and teacher-trainees may be selected according to that norma¬ 
tive model. 
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In almost every social situation there is m a sense a 
conflict in the personality of the individuals. Allport (1971) says when 
any two persons come ‘face to face’ one ordinarily finds it convenient to 
yield while the other prefers to dominate. This role-taking occurs in 
friendly as well as unfriendly situations. These roles are not decided 
for ever and for all situations; also a single act of individual does not 
characterize him as ascendant or submissive, In sum total of res¬ 
ponses, if taken over a period of time, it is possible to describe bend of 
one’s personality. Most people are ascendant on one occasion and submi¬ 
ssive on another Ascendance and submission arc two different perso¬ 
nality trails but are icgarded as one for the sake of convenience by many 
psychologists 

The scale for measuring ascendance-submission was first designed 
by Allports in 1928. The form for men was subsequently revised in 
1934 and for women in 1939. Since then the revised forms are being 
used by dilTerent investigators in the field of vocational section and 
placement (Nunnally). The scale being in English language and present¬ 
ing situational contexts alien to Indian population led to the necessity of 
developing this new scale. 

The author is thankful to Prof. S.N. Jha, Department of Education, Lucknow 
University for hjs valuable suggestions. 
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Ray Chowdhury and Hmidal (1958) had developed Allport’s a-s 
reaction scale for Indian population and prepared regional norms, They 
have standardized the scale forms separately fni both the .sexes. But 
their adaptation remains in English medium. Simple Engli.sh has been 
used by these investigators in place of some we.stern phrases and expres¬ 
sions. It was in fact meant for educated Indians who could understand 
English language. Keeping in view the present standard of English it 
was felt that the respondents will feel more at home in Hindi, Bhogle 
and Rao (1965) and subsequently Dwivedi (1978) prepared scale for 
Hindi-speaking Indians. But in both the scales the importance of en¬ 
vironmental dilferonce in the two sexes was not given due consideration. 
It was very much fell lliul every diagnostic .situation for men is not equa¬ 
lly diagnostic for women. This view i.s in agicement with Allport’s study 
in which form for men was applied on 47 women. The median score 
-—1,0 changed to— 8.2 for women, Scpaiale forms for both the sexes 
were, therefore, imperative. 

The scoring method employed by Allport (1928) was based on 
ratings by self, associates and teachers, is rather complex. The raters 
were asked to rate subjects on a six-pointscalc carrying scores from 6 to 1 
in order of dcgioe of ascendance to submission, A .simple and straight¬ 
forward method of scoring was, however, adopted in this investigation, 
Each item having three alternatives wcighlagc I, 0. —l was assigned to 
ascendant, aveiage and submission categories, respectively. Particular 
care was taken not to sacrifice content for the sake of format wheievcr 
only two alternatives were considered adequate weightage was given 
accordingly In assigning weightage, expert psychologists were consulted, 
Paimeswaraii (1961) has also assigned 0, I and 2 values to cxtrcracly^sub- 
missive, middle and extremely ascendants, re.spcctiveJy. He has adopted 
three ulteinative schemes throughout his inventory. In this study the 
minus (—) sign has been preferred for submission in order to identify 
such ca,ses easily and the total score of tlic individual is the algebraic 
sum of numbers allotted to the choices. 


Steps in Dereloping the Scale 

The scale wa,s developed in the following sequence step by slop. 

J. Selection of Hems 

it was considered apprp priate to base the scale on Allporfs x-s 
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reaction scale, well known for its content validity. Care was taken to 
present situational context that come under the purview of intermediate 
students and they were required to select choices most closely related to 
their own mode of adjustment. Every item of the scale described some 
characteristic or the other of ascendance-submission. The following is the 
list of 18 characteristics intimately associated with ascendance : 

Self-confidence, initiative, solicit funds and talk about money, to 
act on one’s own convictions even at the cost of conspicuousness, 
to safeguard one’s interest even if it inconveniences others, to act 
according to one’s own desires and remains assertive in behaviour, 
to resist violation of right even if trivial, uninhibited and makes 
others feel his importance, tough, unyielding, stubborn and counter 
suggestible, opposes others openly, puts himself in an advantageous 
position and bullies others, tries to occupy foreground, firm, rigid 
and determined, accepts responsibility willingly, feels annoyed and 
irritable when denied self-expression, piefers to take up leaders’ 
role, resists domination of others on self, aggressive and short- 
tempered, just the reverse are the characteristics associated with 
submission. 

In some of the items more than one characteristic was tested. In all 
there were 11 items and sub-items based on submission and the remain¬ 
ing on ascendance. This division was for the sake of convenience and 
was not based on any rule. The two forms were referred to three ex¬ 
perienced and competent members of the teaching staff of Lucknow 
University, two from the Department of Psychology and one from the 
Department of Education. After revision in the light of suggestions 
given by the experts the forms were ready for preliminary try-out. 

2. Preliminary Tryout 

It (fl) furnished data for item-analysis and also relevant information 
regarding items, (b) was helpful in diagnosing weaknesses of instructions 
and format, (c) was helpful in finding total time required for the com¬ 
pletion of the scale, and (d) facilitated in deciding length of the two 
forms, The forms were administered to 79 boys and 85 girls of Classes 
XI-XII of Lucknow. Students were asked to read instructions carefully 
given at the top of the forms and make an effort to respond to each item 
spontaneously and truthfully. It was further clarified that if there was 
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any sifii tt'nii in the items of which they hnci nn experience they should 
iiiugme the situation and draw their probable raetions and indicate the 
responses. Difficulties eiic niiitcrcd by the subjects in going through the 
test were noted and suggcsinns invited. Tlicanalysisof theforms was done 
with two types of weight value.s, vi^. (a) A.llporL’s origin ilvaliiesand (b)the 
sintple values 1,0, 1 corresp.inding to the trend of ascendancy, normalcy 

and subniissivencs.s, respectively, exhibited in the items. The results of 
the two types of weights indicated no appreciable dilfcrencc between the 
corresponding distiibutu-n of ar.condance-sabmission, In this con¬ 
nection It IS worthwhile to note what Nuniially (iy67) says ; differential 
weights seldom make an impoilunt dilfeiencc. The means in both the 
cases were found to be nnsitivc, i.c. displaced towards ascendance as 
repm led earlier by Allport (1^38, p 131) Thus weights 1,0,^—1 were 
consideicd more prolUable. 

3. The Discriminative Tower of Items 

Needful changes ohlaiiied in step one after referring to experts 
were made. In order to obtain the desired mean value 0 of the scale, a 
couple of Items describing .slightly antksocial feeling norm illy attached 
to ascendance were added. Catlcll (,1944) .says that Allport in his scale 
has depicted an unhued picture of ascendance, which is pet haps respon¬ 
sible lor shifting mean little towards plus side. Thus a c>'uple of items 
incorporating characteristics like bullying, unkindness, hcadslrongness, 
etc. were added. The modified form.s were administered to 207 boy.s 
and 202 girls of inlerinediate cla.sses. The forms were scored according 
to weight scheme 1, 0, —1. A comprchen.sive chart depicting response of 
each subject on each item of the scale was prepared to help in finding 
out each student’s score and frequency of each choice. The subjects 
were arranged score-wise starting from the most ascendant to the most 
submissive. In order to find out items having significant discriminating 
power, the critical ratio (ca) for the difference between the means of 
the most a.sccndunt and the most submissive were calculated. Thus two 
separate tables for the 25 per cent most ascendant and 25 per cent most 
submissive groups, item-wise, were constructed and corresponding mean 
Ml and Ms of each item was calculated. The standard error of the moan 
(ob) was also calculated. Thi.s helped to calculate CR. (Mi-Mj/od) 
for each item. Further, it was nccessaiy for each item to be discrimi¬ 
nating that (Mi-Mj) be positive. Thus onc-tuiled test (Ghisclli 1964) of 
significance was considered appropriate, If the calculated critical value 
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exceeded 1.65, the difference in the mean would be significant at 0 05 
level The CR values obtained showed that 10 items out of a total of 49 
(boys’ foims) fell shoit of figure of 1.65 and weie disciiidcd being indis- 
cnminative, After rejection, the modified scores of the subjects were 
again worked out. The highest and the lowest 25 pei cent weie almost 
the same and the consequent changes were made in the tables for item- 
analysis, It was found that the ca values of the letained items (39 foi 
boys and 35 for girls) stabilized at values gi eater than 1.65 The data 
were analysed for calculation of mean and standard deviation and is 
presented in Table 1 As estimated the mean was appioximately zero, 

4. Stability and Internal Consistency 

The fourth step was taken with the retained items. On the basis 
of the suggestions made by the subjects only minor changes wcic intio- 
duced to finalize the forms, which were then administered to 202 boys 
and 200 girls. Forms were scored according to the scheme given in step 
two. Table I shows combined number, means and sds of total sample 
as well as its break-up in the first and second instalments. The combined 
subjects of the two instalments weie arranged scoie-wise, starting from 
the most ascendant to the most submissive. The score lange was from 
-t-21 to —18 for boys and -f 19 to —22 for girls. Figures 1 and 2 (page 36) 
depict frequency distribution of ascendance-submission scores, 

TABLE 1 


N, M, o, 

1 M, Ml '-'J Ma, 

CTl ~ Oj, OD AND O D c 

r FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Boys 


Girls 



First 

Sample 

Second 

Sample 

Combined 

Sample 

First 

Sample 

Second Combined 
Sample Sample 

N 

207 

202 

409 

202 

200 

402 

M 

0.26 

—0.69 

-0.21 

0,06 

-0.16 

0 00 

0 

7.86 

7,05 

7.49 

7.59 

7 98 

7.79 

OM 



0,37 



0,39 




0 95 



0.22 




0.81 



0,39 

ao 



0,75 



0.77 

<JD<J 



0,52 



0,54 

The difference between 

means and the diffeicucc 

between 

standard deviations (oi-?- 

iffa) was calculated through cutical ratio. The 
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CR Values 1.29 (boys) and 1.55 (girls) both turned out to be less than 
1.96 and hence insignificant at 0.05 level. It can, therefore, be con¬ 
cluded that the scale satisfies the criteria of internal consistency. 

The split-half method with even and odd serial numbers of items 
was employed to measure reliability using Spearman-Biown prophecy 
formula. The reliability coefficient was found to be 0.81 in the ca.sc of 
boys and 0.83 in the case of girls, 
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Figures 1 and 2 indicate that the frequency distribution of ascen¬ 
dance-submission scores is more or less normal. This was confirmed by 
applying the chi-square test. For this puipose the subjects were divided 
into live categories on the basis of scores ■ 

1. A| Highly ascendant scoring 14 and above 

2. Ai Moderately ascendant scoring 5 to 13 

3. Ao Average „ 4 to —4 

4. A-i Moderately submissive „ — 5 to —13 

5. A_a Highly submissive ,, —14 and below. 


TABLE 2 

OBSERVED FREQUENCY (fo) AND EXPECTED FREQUENCY (Fe) 
ACCORDING TO HYPOTHESIS OF NORMAL DISTRIBUTION 




A, 

A^ 

Aq 

A—y 

A^a 


fo 

12 

95 

184 

103 

13 

Boys 



14 7 

97.5 

184.6 

97.5 

14.7 


fo 

18 

89 

187 

92 

16 

Girls 


f< 

14.6 

96 6 

183.6 

96.6 

14.6 


The values of ac® arc as follows ; 

Boys-.X^ 0.876 

df =4 hence P > 0.90 

Girls \ X* = 1.673 

d'/= 4 hence 0,72 < P < 0.80 

Thus X* is insignificant in both the cases and there is hardly any diver¬ 
gence between the observed and expected frequencies on the hypothesis 
of normal distribution, he. the trait of ascendance-submission is normal¬ 
ly distributed in the population. 

The values of skewness fsK) and Kurtosis (ku) are as follows ; 

SK = -3 (Ghiselli 1954) 


Q«iobtt> tW2 
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Boys 

Girls 

N 

409 

402 

B2r“ 

-9665 

10.262 

a* 

420.34 

A65.il 


3225929 

3664884 

a* 

3149,45 

3617.01 

SK 

0 06 

0,05 

KU 

—0,50 

—0,48 

The negligible values of sk in boys and girls show 

that the distribution 

of ascendance-submission is almost symmetrical 

The small negative 

value of KU indicates that for both the sexes the 

distribution is only 

slightly platykurtic. 

Hence ascendance-submission t 

:an safely be taken as 

normally distributed 



5. Test-Retest 



Finally the reliability of the scale was found by tesl-retest method. 

Respective forms were administered to 43 boys and 

45 girls chosen from 

the samples of third and fourth steps. The rclcst 

data were collected 

after a gap of six weeks, The details are as follows : 


Boys 

Girls 

N 

43 

45 

eX 

71 

36 

eY 

106 

—50 

cX* 

2192 

3546 

eY* 

3072 

3824 

eXY 

2401 

2586 


The reliability coefficient (r) was calculated as follows . 


= (ep __ 

[Afey*—~(e'y7»] 

Boys — 0.81, Girls «= 0.72. 

Thus the scale has quite high reliability coefficient. 
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TThough education has both consumption and investment 
components, it is predomiiuinlly an investment. There has been, of late, a 
burgeoning interest among economists and educational policy-makers in 
education as a potential causative determinant of socio-economic develop¬ 
ment, Investment in labour and capital, in its conventional concept, 
falls to explain some of the significant aspects of the complex multi¬ 
dimensional procc.ss of development. Investment in ‘human capital’, 
as endorsed by empirical evidences, substantially contributes to the 
quality of labour and capital which, in turn, boosts up their productivity 
(Aukrust, Beckerman, Denison, Fames, Schultz and Vaizey). As a basic 
and crucial input in the development process, education has everywhere, 
in the developed and developing countries, evoked ‘novel enthusiasm’ 
and surging interests. 

Any investment decision, be it private or public, whether in physi¬ 
cal inputs or in men and women, inherently takes into account the prob¬ 
able flow of returns from it, Legitimately, therefore, ‘investment in men’ 
is, tacitly or overtly, weighed against the two criteria of its effectiveness: 
internal efficiency and external productivity. The need for judicious 
investment and efficient resource management in education is reinforced 
by; 

V 

(!) acute scarcity of resources; 

(«) competing claims of othei sectors of economy over limited 
resources; 
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learning environment at home, reducing incidence of truancy and drop¬ 
outs; nivestracnt interest in education; concern for academic excellence, 
etc. Besides this education/literacy incicase the value of women’s con¬ 
tribution to non-monctary family income, by improving the quality of 
hei child-caie services, and increasing her powers of discrimination as a 
consumer, and thus increasing the utility which the family derives from 
a given monetary income (Woodhall 1973), Weisbrod (1964) has pointed 
out that informal education in the home ought to be included as one of 
the external or ‘spill over’ benefits of investment in education. 

Non-forraal education will go a long way tn providing a viable 
alternative to the formal system, which especially in the Indian context, 
stresses the need for larger investment lu human resources than ‘physical’ 
investment. 
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Isolation Effects in Verbal Learning 
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This article reviews the properties and characteristics of the isolation effect in the 
verbal learning pheiwmena, viz. serial learning, paired•associate learning, extended 
serial learning and free recall. A number of iheoreiical interpretations and models 
have been suggested to explain the isolation effect The isolated item is facilitated 
In learning Is the consistent finding in all the researches but there is a disagreement 
regarding Its effects on total list learning. Us spread to the adjacent items and its 
magnitude, The isolation effects have been Investigated quite extensively with the 
isolated verbal material, for example, nonsense syllables, numbers and meaningful 
words, very little work has been done so far ivltb the connected dlsvonrse. The 
variables like intelligence, an.xlety and field dependence-independence affect the 
Isolation effect in verbal learning, finally, the educnhonal Implications of the 
i/olatlon effects have been pointed out. 


BRBAL learning has occupied a central position in the 
research and the theoretical activities of psychology ever since the 
pioneering studies of Ebbinghaus (1885), Prior to 1950s and during the 
major theoretical controversies between the s-s and s-r or between 
contiguity and reinforcement, verbal learning was either completely 
ignored or just taken for granted in the naive belief that principles 
or simple animal learning could be automatically extrapolated to 
complex processes of concept formation, language learning, etc, How¬ 
ever, It was soon realized that Watson’s claim that once simple condi¬ 
tioning is undeislood, all complex human behaviour could be success¬ 
fully explained could not stand at its face value, 

Verbal learning started becoming respectable in the fifties. The 
early literature on verbal learning was reviewed by McGeoch (1942) in 
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his classic book, The Psychology of Human Learning. A second edition 
of this book by McGeoch and Irion (1952) incorporated the theoretical 
and empirical developments relevant to human learning in general but 
devoted to verbal learning, that occurred during the period 1942-1950. 
After a gap of about 15 years some more books, viz. Reading in Verbal 
Learning by Kausler (1966), Verbal Learning by John Jong (1968), Verbal 
Learning and Memory edited by Postman Keppel (1969), Verbal Learning 
and Retention by Hall (1971) appeared in this field summarizing the 
researches and new currents. Kausler’s Verbal Learning and Memory 
published in 1974 is the last and comprehensive book which encompasses 
almost all the topics which could be covered in this field 

A large amount of contemporary research has reflected a trend to¬ 
ward the analysis of verbal learning talks. Thcic are four major methods 
or procedures that are used in the experimental laboratory to study the 
phenomena and processes of interest seiial learning paired associate 
learning, extended serial learning and free recall. These are the names 
of the major tasks which arc employed, although there are, of course 
variants of each.§ Hermann Ebbinghaus (1885)i initiated his experiments 
on serial learning. He and the later researchers advanced ‘bowness’ and 
‘skewness’ as the two salient features of the serial position curve. How¬ 
ever, as Feigenbaum and Simon (1962) have pointed out, there are ways of 
distorting the shape of the serial position curve, If one item is made clear¬ 
ly distinct from other items it will be learned much faster or if half the 
list is coloured and the other half black, the curve shows a large decrease 
in errors on the last item of the red half of the list and the fiist item of 
the black half, This had long been realized by von Restorff (1933) and is 
known as the von Restorff effect. Wallace (1965) examined the theoretical 
and empirical properties of the von Restoiff phenomenon and suggested 
some explanations of the isolation effect. 

Von Restorff in 1933* conducted ii series of studies and concluded 
that isolating an item against a crowded or homogeneous background 
facilitates the learning of that isolated item. In her experiment she 
used ill the list of 10 items nine numbers and one syllable or nine 
syllables and one number. The isolated member (a syllable in the list 
of numbers or a number in the list of syllables) in the list showed 
higher recall scores. Voii Restorff used both the paired associate method 
and the free lecall method and demonsti ated that the member which 
stands out against a homogeneous background, irrespective of its class, 

'Information obtained from McGeoch (1942) 

’Information obtained from Koffha (1933) 

L 
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is learned more easily. The results were iuterpictcd within a gestalt 
theoretical framework and gave impetus to further exploration of 
the isolation phenomenon. Even beftuc von RcstoilV's expciiments, 
several studies dealing with the influence of vividiio.ss upon leainiiig 
(Calkins 1894, 1896, Jer.sild 1929, van Brnskirk 1932) weie done in which 
certain elements were isolated by making them moie vivid than others, 
Although all thc.se .studic.s have dealt with the vividnc.ss-i.solation pro¬ 
blems and de.scribed the isolation effect, none has tried to explain why 
an item in isolation is more readily learnt. It was von Restoiif who 
attempted the explanation of this phenomenon within a gestalt theore¬ 
tical framework using the concept of ncuial trace. Each item in a list 
sets up a neural trace. The neural trace of the isolated item stands out 
as the ‘figure’ against the aggregated homogeneous neural lracc.s, the 
‘ground’ because of its distinctness and, therefore, is better ictaincd, 
There arc five major ways isolation has been manipulated. One way 
involves performing an additional operation on the item, o,g. printing it 
black or increasing the size of the letters of the item or enclosing it by 
circle or rectangle, or writing the critical item on a coloured background. 
Any one of the items in the list may be isolated by one of the suggested 
operations and is generally compared with itself in a non-isnhited condi¬ 
tion (when all items aie typed alike). The experimenter has maxi¬ 
mum control over this mainpulation of isolation by colour or size 
or encircling. The isolation may be pioduccd in a second way 
through direct manipulation of the items, that is, inserting a different 
type of Item within a list of items, e g. nonsense syllabic among mean¬ 
ingful words or numbeis or a meaningful word or number among the 
nonsense syllables. In comparing the isohilcd term with the same item 
m a non-isolatcd condition, the control list must be constructed of items 
of the same material type as the isolated terms. One must be careful 
to insure that adequate controls are present as isolation ellects may be 
confounded with differences in ease of learning the different material 
types. A third way isolation has been manipulated, is through struc¬ 
tural organization within a list. The struclu-al method was developed 
by Siegel (1943) to leduce intraserial inlcrference differences between 
massed and isolated items, Isolation is produced by embedding an item 
of one type within a scries of items of the other type, A massed item is 
one preceded by terms from the .same element type, The structural 
technique involves within subject comparisons, as each subject lias both 
isolated and massed material. The major problem with this method is 
that the isolated and massed terms are not identical, tJiu,s comparisons 
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may be influenced by intrinsic properties of the items. The fourth way 
isolntinii has been manipulated by changing the relationship between the 
stimulus and response of each critical pair. The relational i.solation 
was used by IZnekson (1963), In the paired-associate task that he used, 
the list consisted of eight pairs of items of consonant syllable and a 
number while the critical pair in the list is isolated because both the 
stimulus and response are consonant syllables. The limitation of this 
method IS that it can only be used with paired associate task and not in 
a serial Icaming were stimulus and response terms are not clearly defined. 
The fifth way of isolating the item is through the change in direction of 
presentation of items. Gabassi (1976) moved all the digrams in the list 
of 12 from left to right on the screen but the seventh item was moved 
fiom right to left. 


Properties and Characteristics of 
the Isolation Effect 

Wc have seen so far that tlie isolation effect has been .supported by 
a number of studic.s, The isolation effect does not limit itself to the 
isolated item but it may have its effect on the learning of the entire list 
or on tlic learning of the adjacent items. Similarly the different methods 
of isolation cited earlier may have different influence on the isolation 
effect. One may, therefore, inquire as to what other phenomena are 
associated with isolation. 

(a) Influence on Isolation of Serial Learning 

There has been no consistent finding dealing directly or indirectly 
with the von Restorff phenomenon which would suggest that 
isolation enhances overall list leaniiiig Isolated list was better 
learned is supported by three studies (Young and Supa 1941, Smith and 
Stearns 1949, Cimbalo and Pelnonera 1970), Cimbalo er a(. explain 
Lhis result in terms of the presence of an isolated item. Most studies 
have demonstrated that the isolated list when compared to the control 
list does not enjoy any .supciiority in overall learning (flhatnagar and 
Sen 1972, Deshpande and Aljapurkar 1972, Jensen 1962, Newman and 
Saltz 1958, Roberts 1962, Smith 1949). U seems that the advantage 
accruing to an isolated item is obtained at the expense of other items in 
the list. 
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(fc) Learning and Retention of the Tsolated Item 

The isolated item is learned more rapidly and to a higher degree 
than its corresponding control item, has been reported by several investi¬ 
gators (Bhalnagar and Sen 1972, Buxton and Newman 1940, Jones and 
Jones 1942, Kothuikar 1956, Van Buskirk 1932). Po.stinan and Ibnllips 
(1954) demonstrated slight evidence for better retention of isolated 
after a 20-minute interval. Saul and Osgood (1950) ma situation similar to 
Postman and Phillips’, could dcmonstiate no such effect after a 24-hour 
delay. Green (1956) also failed to show that the isolated terms increased 
their advantage over the massed terms during the delay intcival. An 
attempt to make comparisons on the retention of the isolated items is 
confounded by differences in degree ot learning. The appropriate ex¬ 
periment on the isolation retention issue has not been conducted. There¬ 
fore, the results arc negative, In fact, there is suggestive evidence that 
the contrary is true. 

(c) Spread of the Isolation Effect In Serial Learning 

The effect of isolating an item on learning the immediately adja¬ 
cent terms has attracted the attention of many a researcher. In the 
studies of Jones and Jones (1942) and Smith (1948) using the isolation 
by colour technique the learning of the item on the either side of the 
isolated item was slightly facilitated. A subsequent study by Smith 
(1949) failed to replicate this finding and Smith and Stearns (1949) found 
a slight advantage for the item that followed the isolated terra but not 
for the item that preceded it. The spread of isolation was studied by 
Jenkins and Postman (1949) and Tatuno (1961) using the isolation by 
material technique. In the study of Jenkins and Postman, performance 
on the item immediately following the critical item was significantly 
better in the control list. The item preceding the critical (isolated) 
item was also learned better in the control list than m the isolated but 
the difference was short of statistical significance. To account for their 
results Jenkins and Postman suggested that isolation attracts attention to 
the particular isolated item. Attention leads to increased rehearsal time 
for succeeding items. Tatuno was unable to demonstrate consistent 
spread effects, there did appeal to be a slightly inhabitive spread of the 
isolation effect to succeeding items. Several serial learning studies had 
compared the performance on the term immediately following the critical 
(isolated) or control item but the differences in speed of learning the 
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item which follows the critical terms have not been demonstrated (e.g. 
Jensen 1962, Roberts 1962). 

Any definite concIu.sion as to the .spread of the isolation effect can¬ 
not be reached at prc,sent, There has been little evidence of enhancement 
of the immediately adjacent terms when isolation was produced by sub¬ 
stituting a different kind of material in the list. There has been some 
facilitation, though, when the isolation was produced by printing one 
term in a different colour. Perhaps the spread of isolation is related to 
task relevance of the isolated material as discussed by Postman and 
Philips (1954) and Koyanagi (1957). One might speculate that task¬ 
relevant isolation i& more dnstractmg and leads to more active rehearsal 
of the isolated term. Irrelevant isolation may not produce the same 
disiuption of rehearsal time since the subjects aie not lequired to learn 
the colour, 

(d) Comparison of the Methods of Isolation fby Colour or Size and 
Isolation by Material 

Isolation by colour and isolation by material have been used in 
many studies mca.suring the isolation effect (Bhatnagar and Sen 1972, 
Deshpande and Aljapurkar 1972, 1975, Jankins and Postman 1948, Jones 
and Jones 1942). The isolation effect was more pronounced in the former 
method, i.c. when the middle item of the list was of a different colour 
again.st a homogeneous background of black items than the laltci method 
when isolated item was a different type of material. In the isolation by 
colour technique the item remains the same as in the control list but in 
the isolation by material technique the isolated item differs from that of 
the corresponding item in the control list and, therefore, additional 
effort is needed on the part of the subject to learn the isolated item m 
this technique. So the magnitude of isolation effect is reduced. 

(e) Ease of Learning and Degree and Temporal Position of Isolation 

A direct relationship between degree of isolation and speed of 
learning was presented m the original von Restorff paper (Koffka 1935). 
Pillsbury and Raush (1943) extended the number of isolated items from 
one to three to investigate how decreasing the degree of isolation would 
affect recall. The isolated material maintained a clear advantage over 
the massed material but it was gradually reduced as the number of 
isolated items increased. Other investigators (Erickson 1963, Huang, 
I-ning and Hynum 1970, Kimball and Dufort 1966, Moore 1955, Saltz 
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and Newman lyfiOj also leportcd the proposition that ease of learning of 
isolated item is directly related to the degree to which that item is isola¬ 
ted. The research findings of the studies (Bhatnagar and Sen 1973 ^ 
Cimbalo 1978, Mchuiglilin 1966) concerning the isolation clfect have 
shown that when attcMition getting iteni.s aic placed in the middle of the 
list of items, the cnlianccd performance, on tlie isolate is obtained at the 
expense of the other itcm.s of the list, 

(f) Background Meaningfulness 

The terms background meaningfulnc.ss imply the meaningfuliiess(m) 
of the homogeneous items in the list. The magnitude of the i.solation effect 
varying as a function of the background mcaningfulne.ss has icceived 
some attention. Ro.s'en, Richaidsoii and Salt?, (1962) compared the seri¬ 
al learning eflecLs of an item typed in red among eight itines of equal 
meaningfulnes.s typed in black. The results revealed that isolation en¬ 
hanced learning and the enhancement was greater in the low meaningful 
list, Kothurkar (1956) leported an advantage in free iccall for the 
isolated numbers against the prose background, but it was not nearly as 
large as the advantage the isolated numbers had against the background 
of nonsense syllablc.s, Dcshpaiidc and Aljapurkar (1972) also obtained 
more pronounced isolation cITcct in the li,sl of nonsense .syllables than in 
the list of meaningful words. The explanation suggested was that isola¬ 
tion facilitated learning by making the item more easily dilferentiated. 
In the high meaningful list increased dilTcrcntiation was relatively unim¬ 
portant addition since item dilTeiciitiation was already high. However, 
some findings contrary to the above wcie jeporled by Johnson (1971) 
Recall of the embedded syllabic was best when the background lists were 
of higher m. Since a poorly differentiated list of low-m syllables would 
have considerably intra-syllabic interference, a low-m isolate might be 
facilitated by placement into a list of highly differentiated syllables of 
high-m. A high-m isolate, however, would gain relatively little by being 
removed from a Well differentiated list of high meaningful itcims. The 
Studies to date have not been consistent in demonstrating that the magni¬ 
tude of the isolation effect decreases as a function of increasing back¬ 
ground meaningfulncss, 


Isolation Effect in Palrcd-Associnte Learning 
The paired-associate learnmg situation clearly identifies thestimulus 
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and the rcaponse and this task has been used frequently to examine 
varying aspects of the isolalioii eilect Erickson (1963) used the paired- 
associate task to demonstrate that the isolation effect does not need to be 
related to the sliuctuuil or absolute qualities of the material but can 
opeiate with relationship as well. Results of his study indicated that 
relational isolation facilitated the learning of the ciitjcal items. 

Whether the isolation effect manifests itself on the stimulus or on 
the respon.se side of the pan was a major concern to a number of investi¬ 
gators. Kimble and Dnfort (1955) obseived the isolation effect when 
the isolated unit was used as a stimulus but not as a response. Questions 
have been raised regarding their experimental material as well as inter¬ 
pretation of their data. 

Nachmias, Gleitman and McKenna (1961) and Erickson (1965, 
1968) have indicated that isolation effects can be obtained when the 
isolated item is placed on either the stimulus or the response side al¬ 
though there is .some disagreement as to whctlicr similar or diffeiential 
effects are obtained. In the Nachmias, Gleitman and McKenna study 
isolation effects obtained on both the stimulus and response sides 
were found to be about equal. Erickson (1965) found that although the 
isolation of cither a stimulus item alone oi a response item alone can 
facilitate learning, the isolation of the stimulus item produces the greater 
effect. Ill addition, the advantage of stimulus over response isolation is 
not contingent upon the longer exposure time for stimulus items character¬ 
istics of the usual paircd-associalc procedure. A study by Erickson 
(1968) supported these lesults The dissimilar findings m Nachmias, etal. 
study and Erickson’s study was due to the difference in the methods of 
isolating the material in the two studies. 

Newman (1962) compared slunulua and response isolation produced 
by colour or by meaiiingfulncs.s. The results of his experiments sugges¬ 
ted that when the stimulus term was isolated peiformauce was facilitated. 
However, when the response teira was isolated, pcrfoiinance was facilita¬ 
ted if the isolation was produced with colour aud not when it was pro¬ 
duced with meaningfulness. 


The von Restotff Effect on Extended Serial Learning 

Although the von Restorff effect has becu investigated extensively, 
this phenomenon has been given comparatively little attention when 
consideied in relation to the learning of connected material. Smart and 
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Biuiiing (1973) used underlining as a means of isolating material and 
applied it to piosc material They had five groups—foui experimental 
and one contiol—with 30 Ss in each. A. passage of 700 words containing 
a numbei of facts was given to the S.s to icad for 10 minutes. A 30-item 
multiple choice test was wiitlcn on the material in the pa,s.sage. No 
underlining was done hy h oi s for the control group but for the two 
experimental groups relevant underlining was done by E (lr) and by s 
(sr) and for the other two experimental groups iirelcvant underlining 
was made by E fui) and by s (si). Performance was better of er and .sr 
groups than of ei and .si groups, er and u showed higher peiformance 
than SR and si groups, .sr, er and ei groups dilfered significantly from 
SI group but did not diffci from each other, .sr and er dilTcred signill- 
canlly from the conliol group and its performance was between bi and si 
groups but not significantly diUeient. 

Holen and Oaster (1976) used a meaningful discourse stimulus 
material m a classioom lecture. Two counter-balanced forms of tape- 
lecorded lecture re.sulted in .significant serial po.sition effect and isolation 
effects favouring initial over middle and final material, final over middle 
material and isolated over non-isolated material. 


The von RestorfF Effect in Free Recall 

Bruce and Gaines (1976) showed that the isolation of four unrela¬ 
ted words in a list produced recall, clustering and recognition pheno¬ 
mena which weic qualitatively similar to those for four categorically 
related words. In yet another study on fice recall (I-Ning-Huang 
(1976) no reliable and systematic spread effect was obtained for the items 
immediately preceding and following the isolate, however, a positive 
spread effect occuircd concurrently with isolation effect in the reconstru¬ 
ction method. The isolation effect was found to be a function of the 
serial position, the effect was greater at the central positions than at the 
peripherals in free recall and this trend was reversed in the reconstruction 
method. Bellczza and Cheney (1973) showed that the recall depends on 
the serial position of the isolated item and the condition under which it 
was recalled. Under delayed recall condition where items were removed 
from the short-term store (sTs) by the interpolated task, recall of the isola¬ 
ted items was no better than recall of the control items. Under immediate 
recall, however, the isolated items were certain to be recalled because 
they were almost certain to be in STS. 
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The ron Restorlf Effect in Short-term Memory 

Lively (1972) used a probe technique to investigate the von Res- 
torff effect in sliort-terra memory. Isolation was produced at different 
positions by embedding consonants among digits and digits among con¬ 
sonants. Contrary to the established findings, the isolated item was not 
recalled with gieater frequency than the contiol item and performance 
on items other than the isolated item and its immediately following item 
was not superior to comparable portion of control lists. 

Cimbalo, et al. (1970) manipulated the duration of tecliistoscopic 
exposure (2.5, 10 and 20 seconds) in an attempt to emphasize either 
slioit-teim memory (STm) or long-term memory (ltm). The duration 
X isolation interaction was hypothesized such that overall performance 
for isolated and non-isolated lists would not differ in stm but perfor¬ 
mance for isolated lists would be superior to non-isolated lists in ltm. 
Results did not support the hypothesis. Performance for the isolated 
lists was found to be superior for all the thiee duration conditions. In 
his later studies (197?) he found the overall list facilitation in short-term 
memory when the isolated item was centrally located m the list and when 
the list items were simultaneously presented. 


Intelligence and Isolation Effect 

The experiments cited before were carried out with noimal subjects. 
The von Restorff phenomenon has also been studied among the mentally 
letardcd subjects. McManis (1966) studied the effect by comparing 
normal and retarded subjects and found a greater isolation effect (using 
red isolated item in the black homogeneous items) with high meaningful 
than with low meaningful lists in both the groups of subjects Sternlicht 
and Deutsch (1966) also demonstrated the von Restorff effect by inserting 
a different kind of material within a list of homogeneous item.s (i.e inser¬ 
ting numbers among nonsense syllables and vice versa). Their results sugg¬ 
ested a similarity in memory patterns among normals and mental retarda¬ 
tes. Neither of these experiments investigated the effect of isolation on the 
learning of the entire list. Sen, et aJ. (1968) conducted the experiments 
on the severe mental retardates in which the degiee of isolation and the 
placement of the isolated item in the list was varied. Their results 
revealed that serial learning was facilitated by the placement of the 
powerfully isolated items in the middle of the list but less powerfully 
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isolated items at the same position enhanced the learning of those items 
but did not facilitate the overall learning of the list. 


Anxiety and Isolation Effect 

The differential performance of high anxious (ha) and low anxious 
(la) subjects can be predicted from Tuylor-vSpence theoiy. Tlic ha Ss 
are expected to be superior to LS Ss throughout learning under conditions 
where the correct response is dominant. With the icverse situation where 
incorrect lesponses are initially dominant the peiformance of ha S.s would 
be predicted to be initially infeiior to laSs followed by supciim perfor¬ 
mance of HA Ss at the point in Jearning where correct responses attain 
prominaiice in the response hierarchy. These predictions imply an intei- 
action between level of peiformance and an.xiety level in complex learning 
tasks involving initially stiong competing responses. 

Tobias (1979) has suggested that the procedures which provide 
memory support will aid the UA subjects in their preformance. I.snhUing 
the middle item by sonic mechanism in the serial list will provide an 
additional anchor to the learner besides the end items a.s anchors. It 
can be predicted from this that the IIA will get more advantage of the 
item isolation as compared to la. Deshpandc (1976) observed significant 
isolation effect in serial li.st learning and also a anxiety Xmeaningfulncss x 
isolation interaction. Anxiety x meaningfulncss effect.s wcie compared 
at different levels of isolation (no isolation vs. i.solatioii). Anxiety X 
meaningfulncss interaction was found significant at no isolation level 
(control condition) but not significant at the isolation level (experimen¬ 
tal condition). The la Ss were better in performance in learning the 
serial list of nonsense syllables under the control condiiion than the 
laSs. The non-significant A xM interaction under the experimental 
condition is because of the reduction in interference due to the presence 
of an isolated item in the case of ha Ss in the middle of the list where 
competition effects are stronger thus disrupting their performance, ha 
S s arc, therefore, more facilitated in learning the isolated ILst catching 
up the LA Ss in their performance. 

Another important finding of his study was that the isolated 
item was learned more rapidly than its corresponding control item 
and this effect was more pronounced in ha Ss. Both the findings of 
the study support Tobias’ contention. 
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Field Dependence-Independence and Isolation Effect 

Field dependence-independence derives its name from the ten¬ 
dency for some people to be influenced more than others by the context 
(held) in which a perceptual judgement has to be made Field depen¬ 
dent (Fd) people difler in how they attend to and organize the stimuli 
contained within a perceptual field. 

Aloviselti (1976) predicted that the elTects of perceptual isolation 
on recall would differ for fi and fd subjects. An experimental and cont¬ 
rol list of 13 nonsense syllables with a single isolated item and corres¬ 
ponding critical item were presented. Significant facilitation of recall 
for the isolated item was found for both fd and fi. No support was 
found for the prediction that fd Ss would be facilitated in recall of the 
isolated item present Howevei, as predicted, fd Ss were inhibited in 
non-recall of the iion-isolated items. 


Interpretations of the von Restorff Phenomenon 

1, Common Sense Theory 

This theory states that the isolation effect occurs because the sub¬ 
ject ‘notices' that one item in the list is different from the rest. 

2, Surprise, Novelty and Attention 

Green (1956) suggested that it was not the perceptual conditions 
which produced better recall but rather it was the ‘surprise’ aroused by 
being unexpectedly presented with a different type of item. The first 
isolated item will have greater ^surprise value’ than the subsequent isola¬ 
ted items. Gieen revi.scd his thinking on the von Restorff phenomenon 
(1958) and offered the possibility that ‘attention getting value’ of the 
structural change within a list was responsible for the better recall of 
the isolated term. Berlyne’s view of the von Restorff phenomenon is 
that by introducing novelty into the stimulus situation the arousal level 
of subjects will be increased resulting in a generally more efficient 
performance. 

3, Organizing Influence of Isolation 

Organization exerts an important influence on the learning process. 
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IL hiis been suggcbled that the piinciplc benefit of mnnipulateil isolation 
is in the serial organisation of the list (Smith 1949, Smith uiul Stearns 
1949), The learning cuives of a non-isoKiteil niul an isolated list sugges¬ 
ted that superiority of learning the list was greater in the later stages 
of learning. The red item aids in establishing oidci, henec an advant¬ 
age for the isolated list late in learning. 

Glcitman and Gilletl (1957) claim that part of the von RcstorlT 
effect is due to subjects' deliberate attempts to oigain/e the material, 
Jensen (1962) has shown that learning items in a serial list is not affected 
by isolation, but order of learning those items is affected. However, 
the oiganizing aid of the isolated item is quite specific to that item. 

Both attention and organi/ation are relatively urirclined concepts 
as they are used in explaining the von Rc.storff phenomenon. The pro- 
poncTiLs of each position do not elaborate on why such factors would 
lead to more rapid learning. 


4. Selective Rehearsal of the Isolated Item 

One explanation of the isolation effect is that the subject .selectively 
lehearscs the isolated items more and rehe:irsc,s- the other itcm.s in the 
list less, The degree of rehearsal of an item is dependent both on its 
serial position and on its isolation, The probability of recall of an 
item will also be dependent on its serial position and i.solation. More 
specifically (o) Isolated ilem.s which appear at the beginning of each list 
should be recalled with a higher probability than the corre.spondiiig 
control items, This is because selective rehearsal will lead to a higher 
probability of being coded into long-term store (lt.s); (fe) Isolated items 
in the middle of the list will also be recalled with a higher probability 
than corresponding control items. Again this is because selective rehearsal 
will lead to a higher probability of being coded into lts; (c) Isolated 
items appearing very late in the list will not reside in short-term store 
(sts) long enough to be selectively rehearsed and coded into lts, 

Using selective rehearsal to explain the isolation effect has not yet 
accounted for all the facets of the isolation effect. However, the hypo¬ 
thesis does show how dilferctu measures of the effect such as recall of 
adjacent items and l.sulatcd iteims and total recall can be related to one 
another and also to experimental manipulations which include the serial 
position of the isolated item and (he conditions under which it is 
recalled, 
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ISOLATION EFFECTS IN VERBAL LEARNING 

5. Gestalt Explanation of the Isolation Effect 

Von Restorff (1933) interpreted her results by thegestalt theoretical 
framework. The neural trace was the constiuct employed to explain 
isolation. The trace of the isolated item becomes the ‘liguie’ which 
stands out against the aggregated homogeneous traces, the ‘ground’. 

6, Interference Explanation of the Isolation Effect 

Gibson (1942) suggests that gcncraliaation occurs between the items 
of a list and consequently, differentiation of the item is an important 
feature of verbal learning. Gibson made use of the concept of inter¬ 
ference and competing responses to genciate von Restorff’s results Isola¬ 
tion aides discrimination and learning because it leduces interference 
from the other items of the list. 


7. Mediation Theory 

Erickson's (1963) results can be reconciled with interference theory 
if one adds a mediational construct to the stimulus and response gene¬ 
ralization theory of intralist interference, He hypothesized that the 
dilferentation occurred at the level of the mediating responses, without 
specifying the exact nature of these responses. When a tiigrain-trigram 
pair is inserted in a list of trigrams as stimuli and numbers as responses 
or numbers as stimuli and trigrams as responses, increased differentiation 
and reduced geneialization may occur at the mediational level facilitating 
the performance on the isolation pair, increasing isolation by adding 
colour may have made the mediating response more discriminable or 
increased the probability of its occurrence or both. 

8. Two-Stage Theory of Verbal Learning 

It has been suggested that isolation in serial learning tasks can be 
explained in terms of a two-stage theory of verbal learning Horowitz 
(1960) suggested that the isolation elfect appeared chiefly as a result of 
Its influence on the associative stage, Saltz and Newman (1959) suggested 
that the facilitative elTect of isolation occurs mainly during response 
learning. They applied their analysis to an early stage in learning and 
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recognized that us learning progresses, isolation may exert an influence 
through the associative stage. 


9. Information Processing Theory of Serial Learning 

An exact definition of information processing (a*) theory is dilTicult 
to formulate, The fundamental prcmi.se is- that learning consists of 
establishing elementary processes for manipulating syinboLs. In general, 
an encoded stimulu.s is treated as a .set of information cany mg coiti" 
ponents. il> models did not evolve directly from the concepts and 
language of classical learning theory. The most direct antecedent of 
current models wa.s the post-World War II genesi.s of communication 
theoiy, particulaily through the introduction of information measure¬ 
ment concepts by Shannon (194S), the research on .speech recognition by 
Cherry (1953J and the formal model for selective peiception by Broad- 
bent (1958J. Memory components were then added by a number of 
p.sychologists during the 196()s (e.g. Atkinson and Shitfin 1968, Fcigen- 
baum 1963, Norman 1968, Waugh and Norman 1965). 

The serial position elfect and the isolation elTccl in .serial verbal 
learning are primarily accounted by mticro-proces.sing .system of the ip 
theory. One of the postulates of the ii> theory is that the subject 
employs a relatively orderly and .sy.slematic method for organizing the 
learning task using items with l’eaturc.s of uniqueness as anchor points, 
The subjects learning the syllables of a serial li.sL will reduce the de¬ 
mands on memory by treating the ends of the list as ‘anchor points’ and 
by learning the syllables in an orderly sequence, starting from anchor 
points and working toward the middle. The information proce.ssing 
strategy for organizing the serial learning task using anchor points 
explains the pi imacy finality elTcct and the isolation effect. Making an 
item unique by colouring against all the homogeneous items in the list 
gives a status of an anchor to the colouicd item and thereby facilitates 
its learning. It also explains the spread of isolation to the adjacent 
items. 

The von Restorlf phenomenon remains a controversial one at the 
theoretical level. No .single theory can explain it adequately. The 
interpretation of this phenomenon will depend upon the task fserial, 
paired-associate or free learning), and the method of manipulating isola¬ 
tion (task-relevant versus task-irrelevant isolation and isolation by 
colour versus isolation by material), intelligence and personality. 
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Isolation Effect; 

Educationel Implications 

Bruce and GtHnes (1976) proposed IKat a perceptually distinctive 
word IS more often recalled because it is maintained in and retrieved 
from an accessible isolation mnemonic unit Since the learning and 
recall ol the isolated items is always facilitated than the non-isolated 
items the effective methods of isolating the material could be successfully 
used for encoding the material through anchoring 

Klare, Marby and Gustafson (leported m Smart and Bruuing 1973) 
noted ill Iheir study that if S had a high aptitude for the material, there 
was no difference between relevant and random undeihning, if he had 
low aptitude, his performance declined under the random condition. An 
examination of the used textbooks shows that students isolate material by 
various means but the relative efficacy of these has not been established. 

Marking in textbooks is a common piactice. The implications of 
an interaction between aptitude for the material and relevancy of under- 
liiimg are crucial for the majoiity of students. To quote Smart and 
Bruning (1973) . 

A student who dislikes or is relatively low in his ability in a parti¬ 
cular subject area would be well advised not to underline his books 
and also not to purchase used marked texts since he may be severely 
damaging his chances of doing well. 

The possibility that the effect of isolating interacts with other variables 
like personality, suggests a need for more research. If the high anxious 
students while learning a complex task arc given memory support through 
isolating some material, their performance would be improved, How 
the isolation effect manifests itself in different contexts, with different 
age-groups, with groups of varying ability and intelligence aie some of 
the pioblcms the educational p.sycIiulogists can take up An examina¬ 
tion of how this phenomenon maintains itself across time and numerous 
other factors such as motivation, personality and type of material would 
be most beneficial for those interested in the learning process. 
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INURING the last decades educationists, psychologists 
and social workers have realized the importance of systematically study¬ 
ing various aspects of the student’s life and need for the extent of 
guidance to youth. An essential aspect of understanding of an 
individual student is to know the problems, worries, fears and anxieties 
which immediately and really occupy his mind and hinder him from do¬ 
ing whatever he is supposed to do at the moment, There are several 
specific problems which the youth of our country face, Some problems 
seem common to many college students and campuses. Difficulties in 
studying, interest and purpose in college work, and in hittmg upon'a 
suitable vocational goal arc frequent complaints of students. Besides 
this there are several conditions, i.e. family and social setting, emotional 
needs, vocational and educational setting that may create many pro¬ 
blems which require adjustment. 

Now a days there is a great rush in the professional colleges. In 
spite of the selective admissions there arc still failures, drop-outs and 
wastage, The real value of professional education must be sought in the 


' The invcsligator i,s grateful to Dr. R.A, Sharma, Reader, Education Department 
Institute of Advanced Studies, Meerut University, for his insightful guidance in 
conducting this study, 
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Adjustment problems of professional college students 

success of a professional student as a specialist, '^he problem of pre¬ 
dicting student success m professional ed-ic.tn'npr.'-iblc oi i;-when 
the adjustment problems of these students c'Cov.'uu i.. I li.'y are 
minimized. There is coiisideiable deaith of research attempting to discover 
the adjuUnient problems of professional cotie ge st udents. —The present 
study was undei taken to explore ahff compare the adjustment problems in 
dilTerent areas of adjustment of four groups of piofessional students, 


^ The Concept of Adjustment 

AdjustmentSsf a continual process by which a person varies his be¬ 
haviour to produce a more harmonious lelationship between himself and 
his environment. The direction of his effort may be toward modifying 
his own behaviour and attitudes toward changing the environment or 
both. For the purpose of this study adjustment has been defined as a 
satisfactory relationship between the individual and the environment m 
respect of the five areas of adjustment, i.e home, health, social, emo¬ 
tional and educational. The adjustment in these areas has been under¬ 
stood in terras of adjustment problems faced by the subjects in these 
areas, 


Objectives 

The main objectives of the present study were : 

1. To explore the adjustment problems of professional (law, 
teacher training (B.Ed.), medical and engineering students. 

2. To compare the adjustment problems in different areas of 
adjustment between these four groups. 

3. To offer suggestions regarding the better adjustment of the 
pupils in the different areas of adjustment. 


Hypotheses 

Underlying the plan of the present study the following hypotheses 
were formulated and tested : 
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1. There Will be significant difference in adjustment problems 

between egnineenny and medical students. 

2. There will be significaiu dilTcrcnce in adjustment problems 

between engiuceniii! and tcacher-tiaining students. 

.b There will be significant dilkrence in adjiKslmcnt problems 

between engineering and law student.s, 

^1. There will be signilicant dillerciice in adjustment problems bet¬ 
ween medical and teacher-training .students. 

5. There will he signitic.uit difference in adjustment problems bet¬ 
ween medical and law .students. 

6. There will be significant difference in udjustnteiU problems bet¬ 
ween tenchcr-traming and l.iw .students. 


Methodology and Data Collection 

Sample 

The sample of the .study consisted of 520 students of professional 
colleges (law, teacher training (B. Hd.), medical and engineering) from 
three institutions of Meerut University and engineering students From 
Roorkce University. The normative survey method of research was 
followed. 

Procedure 

After selection of the sample the adjustment inventory for college 
students (A.K.P, Sinhu and R.P. Singh) was administered on 520 profes¬ 
sional students. The response sheets of adjustment inventory were scored 
out with the help of an answer-key. The subjects were classified in scor¬ 
ing of each area, i.e, home, health, social, emotional, and educational, 
The obtained data were organized in tabular form for statistical analysis. 
The statistical analysis of the data was made by applying the r-test for 
testing the significance of difference at .05 and .01 level for the adjust¬ 
ment problems in the five areas within the groups, 


ResaltB and DIscobbIoh 

The results have been presented in the following tables which show 
the values of means, sps and f’s. 
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TABLE 1 

SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ENGINEERING AND 
MEDICAL STUDENTS FOR ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


Engineering Medical 



/Irene 


171 

N = 

130 

df 

t-vaine 



Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 



1. 

Home 

2.441 

2.659 

2.300 

2.423 

300 

0 480 

2. 

Health 

2.941 

2,155 

3.276 

2.169 

300 

1.332 

3, 

Social 

8.540 

3.511 

8.676 

3.170 

300 

0 352 

4. 

Emotional 

11,604 

5,095 

12,407 

4.852 

300 

1.393 

i. 

Educational 

6,313 

3-385 

6.661 

3 429 

300 

0.878 

Total 

31.843 

12 524 

33.415 

10.650 

300 

1 176 


Table I shows that the f-values between engineering and medical 
students in home, health, social, emotional and educational areas were 
not significant even at ,05 16vel of significance. The null-hypotheses 
were not rejected. The obscivcd difference may be attributable to the 
chance factor alone. It may be .stated that engineering and medical 
students have no significant difference in adjustment problems in these 
areas. Pal (1969) found similar results that no difference between the 
groups under consideration exists with respect of home, health, emo¬ 
tional and college adjustment. Hence the lesults of the above table 
indicate that there is no significant difference in the adjustment problems 
between these groups. Hence the fiist hypothesis is rejected. 

TABLE 2 

SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ENGINEERING AND 
TEACHER TRAINING STUDENTS FOR ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


Engineeilrig Teacher Training 



Areas 

N< 

=172 

N-=125 

df 

t’Value 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

1, 

Home 

2,441 

2.659 

3.712 

3,154 

295 

3.638'‘ 

2, 

Health 

2.941 

2.155 

3.856 

2,606 

295 

3,208'* 

3. 

Social 

8.540 

3.511 

7 952 

2,858 

295 

1 SSB 

4, 

Emotional 

11.604 

5.095 

12.448 

4.665 

295 

1.4B0 

5. 

Educalional 

6,313 

3.385 

5.056 

2.783 

295 

3.505" 

Total 

31 843 

12.524 

33.000 

11.468 

295 

0,825 


' ‘Significant at .01 level 
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Table 2 leveals that f-vakics belwceii engineering and teacher-training 
.students in home and health areas were 3 65S and 3.2tlS, respectively, 
with 2!>5 degices of froedr'm. These v.ilues weie significant even at ,0l 
level of significance. The lUill-hypothcses were icjcctcd. The mean 
values of teacher-tia'ining students (3.712 and 3,856) in these area.s were 
greater than cngineciing students (2.441 and 2.441) which indicate that 
tcacher-trainmg students have greater ;idju,tnieiU problems than engineer¬ 
ing .students in home and health areas. The tabic also reveals that the 
r-valuc between these group.s in educational area was 3.505. The value 
was significant at ,0I level ol signilicanc, The mean value of engineer¬ 
ing student.s (6,313) in educational area was highei than the mean value 
of teacher-training students (5.056) It may be .staled that engineering 
students have gicatei adjustment problems than tcaeliet-ltaining students 
in educational area The table further reveal.s that the r-valuc between 
engineeting and te.ichei-lraining .siudont.s in social and emottonal area 
was not found signifioaiU even at .05 level. This means that both these 
groups liave no significaiu diifcrcnce in their adju.siincut problems in 
.social and emotional areas Ihil (1969) in his study found similar 
results on health area while on tlic social area the studcnt-tcachcrs were 
found to he signilieuiilly supcrioi than engineering .students. This finding 
i.s contradictory with the finding of the piesciU study. Hence the second 
hypothesis is retained e\ccpt social and cnaotional areas. 

table 3 


StC/NlMCANCE 01- laiFl-LRENCE BETWEEN HNGlNEERlNCj 
AND LAW STUDENTS I-OR ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


Areas 

Engineeln? 

N-172 

Law 
N "93 


df 



Moan 

SD 

Moan 

SD 


1 value 

1, Home 

2.441 

2.659 

3.215 

2.865 

263 

2,151* 

2. Health 

2,WI 

2.155 

2.795 

2.061 

263 

0.541 

3. Social 

8,540 

3.511 

7.258 

2.828 

263 

3.228** 

4, Emotional 

11.604 

5,095 

11.225 

4.448 

263 

0.628 

5, Educalionul 

6,3U 

3,385 

5.118 

2,560 

263 

3.227*‘ 

Total 

31.843 

12.524 

29.397 

10.779 

263 

1.663 


’Sienifleant at .05 level 
♦*Significaat at ,01 level 


n 
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Tabic 3 indicates that the t-values (3.328 and 3.227) between engineer¬ 
ing and law students in social and educational areas were significant 
even at .01 level. The null-hypotheses were not retained, The mean 
values of engineering students (8.540 and 6.313) m social and educational 
areas were greater than the mean value.s of law students (7 258 and 5.111) 

It may be interpreted that law students have better adjustment than 
the engineering students in social and educational areas The r-value 
in home area (2,151) was found significant at .05 level of significance. 
The mean value of law students (3,215) was greater than the mean 
value of engineering students (2.442) in home area. This means that the 
law students have greatei adjustment problems than engineering students 
in home area. 

The t-values between engineering aitd law students in health and 
emotional areas (0.541 and 0,628), respectively, were not significant even 
at .05 level, It may be interpreted that the engineering and law 
students have no significant difference m their adjustment, problems 
in health and emotional areas. 

Pal (1969) in his study has also arrived at the similar results on 
home area. He found on comparison of different groups under con¬ 
sideration over grades of home adjustment that the engineering students 
were better placed than the law students over this distribution. Thus, 
the third hypothesis is partly accepted in respect of home, social and 
educational areas ouly. 


TABLE 4 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEDICAL 
AND TEACHER-TRAINING STUDENTS FOR ADJUST¬ 
MENT PROBLEMS 


--- — 

Medical 

Teacher 







training 




Jreaa 

N= 

130 

N=125 


df 

(-value 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 



1. Home 

2.300 

2.423 

3.712 

3,154 

253 

3,997^* 

2. Health 

3 276 

2.169 

3.856 

2.606 

253 

1.927 

3. Social 

8.676 

3.170 

7,952 

2,858 

253 

1.916 

4. Emotional 

12.407 

4.852 

12,443 

4.665 

253 

0.068 

5, Educational 

6.661 

3.429 

5,056 

2.783 

253 

4.111*'* 

Total 

33.415 

10.650 

33.000 11.468 

252 

0.299 


••Significant at .01 level 
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It may be observed from Table 4 that the r-values between the medical 
and teacher-training students in home (3.997) and educational area, 
(4,111) were significant even at '01 level of significance. The null- 
hypotheses weic rejected. The mean value of medical stiulcnts (6.661) 
was higher than the teacher-training students (5,056) in educational 
area, The mean value of teacher-training students (3.712) was higher 
than mean value of medical students (2.300). It may be infened that 
the medical students face more adjustment problems in educational 
aiea and teacher-training students face more adjustment problems in 
home area. 

The t-values between these groups in health, social and emotional 
areas were not signicant even at 0.5 level of significance. The dilTeience 
may be attribuLablc to chance factor alone. It means that medical and 
teacher-training students have no significant difference in their adjust¬ 
ment problems in these areas, Hence the fourth hypothesis is partly accep¬ 
ted in respect of home and educational areas of adjustment only. 

TABLE 5 

SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEDICAL AND 
LAW STUDENTS FOR ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 

Medical Law 


Areas 

Mean 

SD 

Mem 

N’^93 
' SD 

dl 

t'volue 

1, Home 

2,300 

2 423 

3,215 

2.865 

221 

2.505* 

2. Ilcalili 

3.275 

2.16') 

2,795 

2.061 

221 

t,68I 

3. Social 

8,67G 

3.170 

7.258 

2.828 

221 

3.509** 

4. Emotional 

12,407 

4,852 

11,225 

4,448 

221 

1 883 

5. Educational 

6.661 

3.42!) 

5,118 

2,560 

221 

3.846** 

Total 

33,415 

10.650 

29.397 

10,779 

221 

2.758** 


*SiBnificant at .05 level '♦^SigniD.cant at .01 level 

Table 5 shows that the f-values between medical and law students in 
social and educational areas (3.509 and 3.y46) were sigiuficmil even at 
.01 level, The null-hypulhescs weie rejected. The mean values of medical 
students in these areas (8.676 and 6.661) weic greater than the mean values 
of law students (7,258 and 5.118). It indicates that medical students have 
more adjustment problems than law students in social and educational 
areas. The r-vaiue (2.505) between these group.s in home area was signi- 
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ficant at .05 level. The mean value of law students (3 215) was greater 
than the mean value of medical students (2.300) in home area. It may be 
stated that the law ,student.s have more adjustment problems than the 
medical student.'v in home area The table further leveals that the r-values 
between medical and law students in health and emotional aieas were not 
signihcant even at .05 level. It means that both groups have no signifi¬ 
cant difierence in their adjustment problems in health and emotional 
areas. 

The siRnifiCivnt t-value (2.758) at .01 level for the total score of 
adjustment problems indicates that both groups have highly significant 
difference in their adju.stment. Hence the fifth hypothesis is accepted. 


TABLE 6 

SIGNII'ICANCE 01' UlITERENCE BETWEEN TEACHER-TRAINING AND 
LAW STUDENTS FOR ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 



Areas 

Teacher- 

training 

N-^125 

Mean SD 

Law 

N=93 

Mean 

SD 

(If 

t-value 

1. 

Home 

3,712 

3,154 

3,215 

2.865 

216 

1.213 

2. 

Health 

3,856 


2.795 


216 

3,355’^ 

3. 

Social 

7,952 

2,858 

7.2S8 

2.82S 

216 

1.783 

4, 

Emotional 

12.448 

4,665 

11.225 

4.448 

216 

1.966‘ 

5. 

Educational 


2.783 

5.118 

2.560 

216 

0.170 

Total 

33,000 

11.468 

29.397 

10.779 

216 

2.375* 


♦Significant at .05 level •♦Significant at .01 level 


Table 6 reveals that the f-value (3.355) between teacher-training and 
law students in heallh area was significant even at .01 level. The null- 
hypothesis was rejected, The mean value of teacher-training students 
(3,856) was greater than law students (2.795) in this area. It may be 
stated that the tcachei-training students have more adjustment problems 
than the law students. The t-value (1.966) in emotional area was found 
significant at .05 level of significance. The mean value of teacher-training 

students was obtained (12,448) which was greater than the mean value 
of law students (U.225). It seems from these results that the teacher- 
training students have more adjustment problems in emotional area than 
the law students. The table also reveals that the i-values for home. 
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social and educational areas weic not found significant even at .05 level 
of significance, It may be stated that teacher-training and law students 
have no significant difference in the adjustment in these areas. Hence 
the sixth hypothesis is partly accepted in respect of health and emotional 
areas. 


ConcIasioDs 

In view of the Foregoing discussion and results the following con¬ 
clusions may appear tenable ; 

1. Eiiginceiing and medical students have no significant difference 
in adjustment problems in home, health, social, emotional and 
educational areas. 

2 Teacher-training students have greater adjustment problems 
than engineering .-.tudents in home and health areas while 
engineering students have greater adjustment problems than 
teacher-training students in educational area, No significant 
difference exist,s in adjustment problems in both groups in 
social and emotional areas. 

3, Law students have lesser adjustment problems than engineering 
students in social and educational areas while law students 
have poor adjustment in home area than engineering students, 
Both these groups have no significant difference in their adjust¬ 
ment problems m health and emotional areas. 

4, Medical students have more adjustment problems than teacher- 
training students in educational area while teacher-training 
students have more adjustment problems in home area than 
medical students. Both these groups have no significant 
difference in their adjustment problems m health, social and 
emotional areas. 

5, Medical students have more adjustment problems in social and 
educational areas than law students. On the other hand law 
students have more problems in home area than medical stu¬ 
dents, No significant difference exists in adjustment problems 

in health and emotional areas. 
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6, Tlie tcacher-lraining students have greater adjustment problems 
in health and eraotiouiil areas than law students No signi- 
licuiit dillcrence exists in adjustment problems in home, social 
and educational areas in both these groups, 


Implications 

It is hoped that the present study will throw light on the adjust¬ 
ment problems in different areas faced by the professional (law, teacher- 
training (B.Hd), medical and engineering) students, It will emphasize 
the need and importance of the extensive study in this area. The fin¬ 
dings of the .study will help educationists, psychologists, social workers, 
parents and other community members to understand the problems and 
needs of the profc.ssional students. The study may also be of great im- 
porlancc'to teachers who will know the problems of these students and 
will try for the good adjustment, greater achievement and professional 
uplift. They will also change or modify their dealing with the students 
either in classroom or outside. The study will also suggest suitable 
remedies and assess the effectiveness ol vaiious plans executed in reduction 
of problems of professional college students. 
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A Critical Appraisal of Some Innovations for 
the Improvement of Examinations 


L.K. Verma 

Jamnni VniversHy, Jammu Tawi 


The major objectives of the study were : (/) to compare 
the intcr-cxaminer reliability m the evaluation of examination paper on 
five- and seven-point letter grades and numerical scale, (ii) to compare 
the Ittter-cxaminer reliability in question-wise and script-wise letter 
grade assessment, (iU) to find out the coefficient of correlation between 
internal assessment based on different sets of criteua and external examina¬ 
tion, (/v) to improve the question of an essay-type test and investigate its 
effect on inter-examiner reliability, (v) to find out and comparethe coeffici¬ 
ent and correlation of open-book type and traditional type question paper 
with a valid criterion, (vi) to compare the correlations and mean differ¬ 
ences in the scores on the two halves of internal and external choice, 
(vli) to assess the attitude of examiners of arts and science subjects at 
under-graduate and postgraduate levels in universities, (viii) to estimate 
the percentages of the examiners holding particular views on different 
aspects of spot evaluation, and (lx) to collect facts and figures of the 
re-evaluation cases at the postgraduate level from a sample on universi¬ 
ties in Northern India. 


"Thesis sumbitted to Kurukshetrn University (1980) 

""The publication of Ph. D, theses abstracts is financed by ICSSR, New Delhi 
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The study was conducted separately for each type of objectives, 
Different designs were prepaied for different objectives. Answer scripts 
were graded by the univei.sity approved Icacher.s on fivc-point and seven- 
point numeiical scales, questionwisc and scnptwi.se. Scoies of internal 
and external assessment were cidlcctcd from different universities. Essay 
type question papers weie improved to bring objectivity in them. Origi¬ 
nal and improved question papcis wcicevaluated by teachers and inter- 
examiner reliability was found out. 

Question papers wcie prepared for open-book examinations and an 
objective test was also prepaied as a criterion test. Altitude towards 
spot evaluation on each item and total scores was seen. The internal 
and external choices in essay examinations were compared and the fall 
in scores and differences were recorded. The facts and figures about re- 
evaluation cases in different universities were calculated The findings of 
the study revealed that : 

1. There was no significant difference between average assessment 
on five- and scven-poml letter grade scale, 

2. There was no diffciciicc between scriptwise and questionwisc 
assessment. 

3. Internal a.ssessmcnt scores were highly correlated with external 
assessment of two of the universities where number of students 
was small, in spite of the fact that internal assessment besides 
scholastic achievement measure few other dimensions also. 

4. The correlation between the marks of different examiners for 
the inipiovcd paper was higher than the original one. Two r’s 
differed significantly. 

5. There was no significant differeace between open and closed 
book examinations. 

6. The correlation for internal choice was higher than the exter¬ 
nal choice. The difference was significant between types of 
choices. The fall of scores in two types was also significant. 

7. The university teachers were favourable towards spot evalua¬ 
tion. There was no significant difference in the views of differ¬ 
ent categories of teachers from different levels of educational 
institutions, The reliability of attitude scale was satisfactory. 

8. The analysis on revaluation shows that there is no uniformity 
in the rules and regulations, and different rules may affect the 
same case differently. 
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A Study of Certain Personal and Social Determinants 
of Sociometric Clique Formation among Adolescent Boys 


Jaswant Chpema 

Dcpartmunt of Psydiohigy, Kurukshutra Unlvernily 


TThe investigation aimed at verifying the working of 
similarity theniy (Newcomb 1961) and of complementarity theory (Winch 
1958) as the bases of clique formation among adolescent boys. The main 
objectives of the study were ; 

i. To identify psychological as well as social factors that facili¬ 
tated the development of mutual attraction among adolescents 
to form cliques. 

2 To study relationship between self-perception and reciprocal 
perception in clique formation. 

3. To study leadership pattern in clique structures. 

Method 

Sample : One hundred and eighty uiidergiaduale males of Univer¬ 
sity College, Kurukshetra, were studied in.60 cliques, each a tightly knit 
group of three adolescents all of whom chose each other mutually on a 
sociometne general criterion of ‘to sit with’ in the class, Their mean age 

was 18 years. . . , 

Factors studied : Some personal factors such as academic achieve- 

nicnt, values, interests, needs and personality traits as given by 16 pf, 
and social factors like social status, locality, size of family, pioximily, 
language and factors related to studies such us subjects of choice, leisure 
time activities and leadership pattern in cliques were studied. 

Tools : a) Sociomctric questionnaire—Moreno’s method, {ii) Ail- 
port-Vernon test of values by R.K, Ojha, (Hi) Interest recoid By R.P. 

'•Thesis suWtted to Kurukshetra University (19B1) 

8J 
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Singh, (/v) TriptUhi personal preference .schedule by R R, Tnputhi, 
(v) Cattell’s 16 PF questionnaire, and (v/) Non-dircctive iiUciview sche¬ 
dule (self-constructed). Thc.se coiusistcd of 36 items lelating to social 
status, language, proximity, locality, si/.c of family, peiception of self 
and perceived chaructciistics of phy.sical, intellectual, behavioural and 
social qualities of clique members and leardership pattern. 

Procedure: The .sociomelric questionnaire \va.s administered to 
496 undergiaduatc male students. They were instiuctcd to give tinee 
choices in order of prefciencc of the students present in the class 
with whom they would like to sit in the class. Fe.stingei’s (1966) 
matrix multiplication technique was used to identify the cliques. 
Thus 60 independent tightly knit cliques, each comprising of three 
membeis were selected for furthei investigation. The overlapped and/oi 
cliques with less degiec of cliquishnc.ss* were left out. The value 
test, interest record, TPi^s and 16 pf quc.stionnairc.s were filled by the 
subject.? in quite small groups. Non-dircclivc interview schedule, however, 
was administered individually. The coelVicients of split-half icliabihty 
(with Spearman-Brown formula) of the tests (taking scores of 20 ran¬ 
domly selected cliques) revealed the following ranges ; 

Value test; .77 to .94 in all the .six values. 

Interest record ; .68 to .91 in all the seven interest factors. 

16 PF questionnaires ; .65 to .91 m all the 16 factors, 

Consistency index of tpp.s (all the s'ubjccts) was 10.55. 


The data analysis: The criteria of similarity and of complementari¬ 
ty were set up as under : 

1. Similarity principle : (a) Sociodemographic factors : all or 
none principle; chi-square test of equality with oi without 
Yate’s correction significant at .05 level, (b) Values, inleie.sts, 
needs (tpp.s) and 16 PF ; Signilicant positive partial correlations 
between the members of all the pairs in the cliques, 

2. Complementarity principle r Needs (tpps) and 16 pf ; Signifi¬ 
cant negative partial conclations between the mcmbcis of all 
the possible pairs in the cliques. Since interc.sls and values 
are not bipolar, this hypothesis could not be tested in their 
cases, 
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Results 

Locality (m teriiis (if rural and urban) and proximity in terms of 
•, 0 aL in the classroom weie found to be significant factors in clique for¬ 
mation. Residential pro-ximity, family relations and kinship-relation- 
ships played a negligible role. Cliques got formed irrespective of the 
similarity in social status and academic achievement in pievious annual 
examinations. Clique members were not found to be similar m their 
liking and/or dislike for .subject/s of studies. However, similar choice 
of cour.sc.s of study and lei.suie time activities were found to be significant 
factors in clique-formation. The role of mothei tongue and that of Hindi 
as a language of communication came out to he a conspicuously 
significant factor. Clique members pieceived their home environment as 
healthy and favourable. They reported affectionate and favourable 
relationships with their parents and siblings, A significant simila¬ 
rity was found in their positive self-perception and reciprocal positive 
perception of one another regaiding physical, intellectual, behavioural 
and social qualities. Every clique had a leader—the most liked, popular 
and unanimously selected group member. 

Slimihirily of values came out to be one of the potent factors in 
clique formation Clique members were also found to be similar on 
interest factors like business and social. Similarity in needs, i c. n-changc, 
n-exhibition, n-achievemeiit, n-affiliation, and n-heteroscxiiality also 
emerged as significant related to clique foimation. However, personality 
traits (as assessed by 16 pf questionnaire) remained unrelated to clique 
formaiion in this study. No support to complementarity principle was 
found in any of the factors under investigation. 
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A Sociological Study of Educational Development of Graduate 
Students ofKumaun University with Special Reference to Caste 


Dhbna Sham 

L$ctuftr,PepoTU\KHt of Edamlon, G'arhwal University, Srinagar (Oar/iwal) 


PRIOR to the establishment of Kumnun tJmversiiy 
(Novembei 1973), tliCL'e were very few avenues of higher educatiuu in 
Kumuun hills. But as soon as the univer.sily was established, the oppor¬ 
tunity of availing higher education became more easier for every one, 
The campus of higher education in Kumtum Is facing many problems— 
cultural vacuum, ambitious expectancy-matrix, hostility and biuemess 
amongst the caste groups, disrcgaid and defiance of established statutory 
piovisions, poor job-market and bleak futuic prospects. Structunilly 
the university is still in making. But this condition, if allowed to con¬ 
tinue longer, may generate adverse effect upon the academic life of this 
area. So the investigator had located the central point which in turn 
alTects the environmental setting of the campus—the student community. 
These students belong to heterogeneous groups, due to variance in social 
surroundings, social status, social awareness, economic condition ami 
various other allied factors. 

It is a common presumption that education is rationally eflfective 
111 equalization of a social system (Sharpe 1973). It is further presumed 
that with the expansion of educational facilities among the masses, the 
traditional stereotypes related to different diffeientiating indicators of a 
social system tend to merge loosing their differentiating sharpness 


*Thesi,s siihmiUGtl to the tJnivcrsily of Kumiiiin (1981) 

'’The author would like to e\pre,ss deep sense of gratitude to Prof, R,P, Singh of 
NCJ.RT, who .sLigBCSled me lo woik on thus topic, Weep appreciation and gratitude 
IS being exi)iesbed lo Prof, M.P, Uiiiyal (if Oiirhwal University for his inspiiing 
guidance, cunsisient encouiugcmont and valuable siiggeaiiona given IhrOUghoul ihe 
mvestigation. 
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(Rokeal 1975). Now the uaiversity has completed almost eight years of 
its functioning. Its mere presence imist have affected some change in 
social perceptions, a.s social scientists believe . the raeie awareness of 
institution generates a stable change in social habits, customs, and per¬ 
ceptions (Zclinzic 1969, Lawton 1969 and Bouiclieu et al. 1965). The 
theme of this study was to analyse this phenomenon, 


The Present Study 

In order to understand tlie nature and direction of change that is 
supposed to be taking place due to this innovation in this region, the 
first ingredient that is going to be studied is constituted of the sociologi¬ 
cal study of the students. Secondly, within the institutional framework 
a student tries to identify with the objectives of that institution. Some 
of them have shown consistently higher achievement but others have 
just maintained what they have achieved eailier—throughout their stay in 
the institutions. There are still others that reveal a very iriegular trend— 
sometimes much above the normal but sometimes much below it, If a 
student community belongs to the same social mdieu, then what social 
characteristics these variations in achievement can be ascribed to. 
Hence, it is a sociological study of educational developmenl of giaduate 
students. But to concretize the problem, another dimension which has 
usually escaped the attention of sociologists and social scientists—'the 
caste—is also incorporated with it to know that how far it is relevant 
and useful to impart almost identical education to basically different 
and non-identical social groups, having long and strong socio-culturally 
and religio-economically dilTering traditions behind them. So in this 
study special emphasis has been given to caste —as asciiptive category. 
Thus it is a sociological study attempting to understand and analyse the 
socio-economic and cultural set-up of the Kumauni society consisting of 
15 basic social characteristics of the subjects. It is a study of educational 
development of graduate students of Kumaun University. For this, the 
analytical categories (upward mobile graduates—UMo, irregular gradua¬ 
tes—lo and stagnate graduates—so) given by Puline (1969) were adopted. 
In this study the achievement profiles of different examinations (e.g. 
high school, intermediate and B.A. X/B.Sc. I/B.Com. I) of the students 
were analysed and thus they were assigned to different categories (uMO, 
lo and so). 
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Objectives 

1. Ti) liiid out the relationship between various sociological 
chnractcri>stics of the giacluatcs of Klumaun Univcrisilv to di- 
fferent castes to which they belong, 

2. To khow whether diffeiencos in lhc-.uciological charactcrislie.s 
of the graduates of different castes account for any significant 
difference in their educational development, 

3. To identify the sociological charactcri.stic.s that turn out to be 
common and significant predictors of the educational develop¬ 
ment of the graduates. 

4. To as.sess the effect of caste belongingness and educational 
development of the studenhs on their level of social adju.st- 
ment, perceptions towaid caste prejudices and social distance. 

Obviously based on the obJective.s staled above, appropriate null- 
hypotheses were formulated for empirical validation. 

Hypotheses 

1, There is statistically no significant dilfercnee amongst the 
graduates of dilfcrcnl groups of educational development 
belonging to the .same faculty and same ca.ste on various 
measures of sociological characteristics, 

2, There is statistically no .significant dilfcrences amongst the 
graduates of dilferent castes belonging to the same faculty and 
same group of educational development on various measures 
of sociological characteristics 

3, Such differences arc not significant statistically, when analysis 
of the various measures of sociological characteristics is 
attempted in relation to caste groups and groups of educational 
development of the same faculty, simultaneously. 

4, Again, there is statistically no significant difference when ana^ 
lysis of the measure of social adjustment, caste prejudices and 
social distance is attempted in the light of caste groups and 
groups of educational development of the same faculty, 
simultaneously. 

Design of the Study 

From the .selected .sample, initially wjlli the help of sUidcnts’ acade¬ 
mic achievement profiles, three groups of educational developments 
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(uMO, IG and sg) wcie formed from the selected sample Then the 
graduates of these three groups were assigned to caste groups they be¬ 
longed (Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Other castes*) for different 
faculties (arts, science and commerce) sepaiatcly In a way, the design 
of the study was turned out to be 4x3X3 factorial design with unequal 
cases in each cell. It was adopted with a view to understand the influ¬ 
ence of factors like caste, developmental stage and curricular off'ermgs, 
upon the graduates of Kumaun University, 

The sample of 1,050 graduate students was drawn randomly from 
the students’ population of graduate classess (B.A. II, B.Sc II and 
B.Com, II) of the session 1979-80 from seven institutions of Kumaun 
University located at Almora, Bcrinag, Haldwani, Kashipur, Naini Tal 
and Pithoigcirh. Tbe investigator had chosen the proportions of differ¬ 
ent caste groups in the sample on the basis of their caste peicentages in 
the population of diflcient faculties of Kumaun Universitv in the years 
1976-77 and 1977-78. 

The following tools were used to measure the variables contained 
in the tools : 

1. Social Characteristic Description (scd) by Uniyal and Shah 

2. Social Distance Scale (SDS) by Uniyal and Shah 

3. Social Adjustment Inventory (SAi) by Deva 

4. Indian Caste Prejudice Scale (icps) by Singh and Prasad, 

Major Findings and Conclusions 

I. When the graduates of different castes of Kumaun University 
were studied on various sociological measures of scd, the following 
results were obtained : 

1. Graduates of all castes(B, K, V, and O) were almost similar on 
the variables of curricular preferences : vocational aspiration, 
vocational mobility, determinants of couises of studies, moti¬ 
vation for graduation and position among siblings. 

2, On the variables of family-educational background, father’s 
vocational status and family reinforcement, the graduates of 
Brahmin and Vaishya castes were significantly higher than the 


’Other caste group comprises the students of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and 
backward castes, 
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giMcluiilcs (iC Kshati iy;i and Other c.islcs On these variables 
Kshaliiyas were found to have KienitiLantly highei mean scares 
tlian others (sc, Si and iirj- 

3. In icspect of economic condition, Vaishyas weie found at the 
top, Brahmins and (Cshatriyas had also reported themselves 
in more satisfactory position llian the yraduulcs of other 
castes, 

4 Vaishyas had expciicnced very small iitiinher of hurdles in 
then academic life and in inajoiity they also belonged to urban 
centies than theit otlicr counlcrpaits of Diahmin, Kshatriya 
and other castes group. 

-“i. Academic lemfoicemcnt vtiriable w:is mote prominent among 
the giadiiates oi other castes .tiid they weie also at an advanc¬ 
ed age and .significantly cddci th.in the giaduatcs of other 
castes gioup (B, K, and V). 

6. K.shatnyas were icmarkahly high on the variables of co-curri- 
cular prcfereiicc.s than the Brahmins and otlier castes but 
were .similar to Vaishyas. While on this dimension the gra¬ 
duate,s of other castes were found nearer to Brahmins as well 
as Vaishyas. 

7. On controlling the groiip.s of educational development (umg, 
IG, sol, the sliarpncs.s of the vaiialiuns between caste groups 
on these variables was remarkably rainimiicd. 

In brief it can be said that one’s educational development was affected 
more by different sociological variable.s than by his caste belongingness. 
The intensity of these sociological measures vat ies from caste to caste 
and so it has alfected their diircrent groups of educational development, 

11. When diffeicnt groups of educational development were com¬ 
pared on these sociological measures, some very fiuitful results were 
obtained : 

1. The upward mobile graduates were signilicantly higher on the 
vaTutble.s--cconomic condition, family educ.itional background, 
father’s vocational status, cuiricular prefcrence.s, family rein¬ 
forcement, academic reinforcement, vocational mobility (in 
view of traditional occupation) but they had small number of 
hurdles, low participation in co-curricular activities and 
belonged to a comparatively younger age-group than the irre¬ 
gulars and stagnates. 
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2. The irregulars were significantly higher than their stagnate 
countcrpai ts nn the variables of economic condition as well as 
co-curncular preferences but they were identified to be almost 
similar on other aforesaid variables, 

3. On the variable of position among siblings, a higher proportion 
of upward mobile graduates reported them either elder oi 
younger (ineains first born or last born) among their siblings 
while irregulars and stagnates were somewhere in the middle 
among their siblings. 

4. In respect to social belongingness, the majority of the upward 
mobiles was found m urban areas while that of irregulars and 
stagnates belonged to rural centres, 

5. On vocational aspiration, vocational mobility (in view of 
father's occupation), determinants of courses of studies and 
motivation for graduation, no variation was found among the 
difierent groups of educational development 

6. Again when these groups of educational development were 
compared on the,sc variables for different castes (B, K, V and 
0) separately, no vaiiations from the above-discussed results 
were identified on the variables—economic condition, family 
educational background, co-curricnlar preferences, family rein¬ 
forcement, hurdles, vocational aspiration, vocational mobility 
(in view of father’s occupation) and determinants of courses 
of studies. 

7. On the variables—father’s vocational status and social belong¬ 
ingness—the results were deviated only for Vaishya graduates. 
In this case Vaishyas of all the categories of educational deve¬ 
lopment were found almost similar on these variables, which 
is natural. 

8. In the remaining variables (e.g. curricular preferences, age, 
vocational mobility ‘in view of traditional occupation’ and 
position among siblings) veiy small deviations fiom the 
above-discussed findings were identified. 

Thus, caste has not affected the educational development of the Kumauiii 
students. The variables, c.g. vocational aspiration, determinants of 
courses of studies and vocational mobility (in view of father’s occu¬ 
pation) had not played any significant role in the area of educational 
development. Curricular preferences, age, vocational mobility (in view 
of traditional occupation), motivation for graduation and position 
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among siblings weic weak predmlois while economic condilion, tamily 
educational background, falhci's vncalioiial status, himily reinforcement, 
academic reinforcement, co-cuniculai jnclciences, ImidlCvS and social 
beluiigmgncss were highly eU'ecuve measures ol educational develop¬ 
ment. 

III. On the other sociological mcasuics, c.g. SAl, icrs and sds, 
the following results were idcntihed : 

1. In the realm of social adjustment, ca.stc dillereiiccs were not 
identiiicd but a positive relationship between social adjinstraent 
and achievement in upward direction was noted. 

2. On the dimension of political, social and economic gam (psi-g) 
oJ ic'i's, all the caste groups as well as groups of cducationaldevc- 
lopment were almost identical but on the remaining dimensions, 
e.g. marriage and interpersonal relationship (MlRj, education, 
employment and inliabitation (Wii) and personal qualities (pq), 
the graduates of highei castes were more prejudiced than their 
low-eastc counterparts (.sc, sx and ucj. 

3. In the realm of social distance Ihe giaduates ol olher caste 
groups appeared more willingly to keep their inlinialc relations 
as well as friendly cooperation with people of higher castes 
while the converse was not accepted so frequently. The Vais- 
hyas had shown more generous attitude towards fiicndly co¬ 
operation while the same group had shown strong caste 
affiliations in respect of intimate relations than Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas. Whereas Brahmins had more modernized out¬ 
looks than Kshatriyas regarding the intimate relations as well 
as fiieiully cooperation. 

4. Among the different groups of educational development, the 
irregulars and stagnates had strong caste piejudiccs on mir, 
EEi and I'Q dimensions of ici's as compared to their upward 
mobile counterparts. This repeated through the measures of 
SDS as irregulars and stagnates had strong caste afniiaUon.s than 
upward mobiles on the variables of intimate iclations and 
friendly coopciation both. 

In Kumauii, highci education has not rc,sultcd in changing and foster¬ 
ing the attitudes of students towards different castes, But the degree 
of educational development ha.s affected their ca.stc perceptions. 
It is somewhat surprising that despite the presence of caste prejudices 
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and caste distances amongst the various caste groups, the social adjust¬ 
ment was found to be satisfactory. This is perhaps because of a very 
long conditioning of society in adjusting in contradictions. Social 
psychologists can very -well examine to this phenomenon and they can 
reveal the psychological factors behind such strange adjustment 
incchunism, 


□ 

A Study of the Educational Ideas of Rabindranath Tagore and Their 
Relevance to Contemporary Thoughts and Practices in Education 


Sailam Sankar Rav 

Deparliiie/il of Extension Services ami DepmtinenI of i'chicotion 
Vinaya-Bhavun, Visva’Bliarali 


The objective of the study is to identify the exact edu¬ 
cational ideas winch Rabindranath Tagore accepted and developed and 
tried to implement into practice, assess how far these ideas are relevant 
to contemporary thoughts and practices in education and examine which 
of these educational ideas aic still consistent with and applicable to the 
present socio-economic situation of our country. 

Samples, Tools and Methodology 

In this study an attempt was made to survey the educational ideas, 
activities and processes adopted by Rabindranath Tagore, identify the 
contemporary thoughts in education and find out whether or not the 
educational theories and practices of Tagore weie in agreement \yith con¬ 
temporary thoughts on educational theory and practice for solving the 
socio-economic and cultural problems of a developing as well as the 


’Thesis submitted to Viswa^Bharati University (1979) 
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world society, In this study Tagore’s educational ideas were collected 
and classified into pliilusophictil, psychological and socio-economic 
dimensions, EfToit.s were also made to analyse Tagoic’s ideas m each 
dimension and estimate how far these ideas synchronize with those of 
contemporary educational thinkers. In thi.s analytic study there was 
little .scope for use of sampling technique and common tools of social 
lesearch, Content analy.sis was used here both as a tool and technique 

to analyse the educational ideas and activities of Rabindranath Tagore 

and other global educational thinkcr.s of this age. The data obtained 
heie were the philosophical, psychological, .sociological and pedogogical 
ideas of Tagoie on one hand and those of the other gieat contemporary 
educational thinkers, on the other. The method adopted was a critical 
comparison between the two sets of data to justify the consistency and 
lelevancc of the first set in the context of the second. 

Suvvtiary of Findings 

1. Tagore's idea of education for ultimate human unity through 
cominiinioii with Nature mingled with freedom and joy and cultural 
culhiboration with othei people synchroni'/cd with the view.s of Froebcl. 

2. Tagore’s concept of education as an instrument of development 
of mutual cooperation and sympathy, as well as prevention of alienation 
and segregation was in conforraity with the ideas of Martin Buber and 
Gunnar Myrdal, 

3. Rabindranath regarded education as a tool of developing natio¬ 
nal integration and international understanding which is quite consistent 
with modern thoughts on education. 

4. Tagore’s concept of teacher as a ‘Guru’ was very close to the 
ideas of Maitin Buber, to whom the teacher is the initiator and maintainer 
of T—Thou’ relationship for development and emancipation of pupils. 
But such teachers are rarely available in the present educational set-up of 
the world as teaching has been accepted as a profession and not as a 
mission by an absolute majority of the teachers. 

5. Tagore’s idea of religion and religious education was relevant to 
the objective of building a clu.s.sless true democratic society and was simi¬ 
lar to the ideas of A.N. Whitehead and R.S. Peter.s. 

6. Rabindranath's idea of education for socialization of children 
was in conformity with the views of social psychologists like Edward G. 
Oalen and S. Winfred. His efforts to inculcate through education a feel- 
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ing of freedom and belongingness to the institution through cordial 
teacher-pupil u'lation.ship was consistent with the experimental findings 
of psychologist J.n. fliewer and K Lovell. 

7. Tagore’s views of education in close coordination of the commu¬ 
nity for distribution of the richness of the heritage and inc ulcati on of the 
values of the society were similar to the ideas of John Dewey. 

8. Tagoic’s introduction of the creative, playful and productive 
activities in education for conditioning and channelization of emotions, 
prevention of emotional deprivation and maintaining emotional stability 
of the adolescent pupils was in confoimity with the views of developmen¬ 
tal psycholopist.s like Elizabeth Hurlock. 

9. Tagoic's view that ‘reward and punishment do not provide any 
achievement motivation and except teachers’ initiation, inspiration and 
cneouragement, no material Ieward is needed to motivate the students 
and punishment only deteriorates motivation’ was very close to the psy¬ 
chological finding,s of H.P. Mussen and R.S. Peters. 

10. Rabmdranalh’s idea about the role of institutional environment 
towards cognitive development of the pupils bore some paitial resem¬ 
blance with the findings of Piuget. 

11. Tagore’s emphasis on development of s ocia l awareness, skillful- 
ncas, productive ability and social usefulness thiough education was 
relevant to the idea of A.N Whitehead and Mahatma Gandhi and the 
recommendations of Mudaliar and Kothari Commissions 

12. Tagoic’s idea of discipline through autonomy of the students 
and thiough their cooperation and active paiticipation is consistent with 
the recommendations of Education Commission. 19()6 and Gajendragadkar 
Committee on University Goveinance, 1976. 

13 The relevance of Rabindranath’s emphasis on the mother tongue 
both as the medium of insti action and education for proper apprehension 
and uiideistanding of the ideas received and the expressions of the same 
was beyond all questions. 

14, Finally, Tago re’s intr oduction of functions and festivals m his 
educational institutions and his efforts to turn them as cementing forces 
to bring the institutions close to the community, to break the isolation 
between the elite and the folk, to release the creative powers of the stu¬ 
dents and the teachers, to help social cohesion and cultural reorientation 
and synthesis and to gave the path of social and national integration is 
still relevant in the present Indian as well as world situation 
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A Study of Factors Associated .vilh Teachers' Predisposition to 
Adopt Educational Innovations 


K, c, Gut ATI 

CASE, Faculty of Education and Psychology, M.S, University, Boroda 


o 

of the riKijor challenges Id cclucation today is the 
rapidity with whicli the schools must adopt to changing social conditions, 
Though education lags behind, nevertheless, there is a heightened concern 
for educational change. 

The post independence era of Indian education has witnc.ssed a num¬ 
ber of elforts to bring about changes in all aspects of education. As a re¬ 
sult. many innovtition.s have appeared on the educational scene, Some 
have .suivivcd and have made valuable contributions, Many have been 
modilied beyond recognition, others have failed instantly, Most current 
efforts to change in Iiulia arc only mildly successful. While there are 
many reasons of unsuccessful innovation, one cause is the reluctance of 
the teachers to accept change. Obviously, some factors arc involved that 
influence the teachers’ tendency to accept innovations. Knowledge of 
thc.se factors i,s deemed es.sential bccau.se of the emphasi'i placed on change 
in the woild today. If the succe.ss of ini]ovation.s docs depend on these 
factors, those administrators bearing re.spon.sibililics in the instructional 
programme should be aware of them and look for them when recruiting 
new teachers and when choosing teacheis to work with an innovative 
programme. 

Objecilves 

The followiag Were (lie specific objcclivos of the siudy ; 

1. To find out how the dilfcrcni sub-groups of teachers, classified 


♦Thesis submiltecl to M.S. University of Baroda (1980) 
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according to certain personal characteristics, differ in their 
predisposition to adopt innovations, 

2. To enipiiically establish theiclationship between predisposition 
to adopt innovations and the following perceived characteristics 
of the school : (i) pnncipal’s suppoit of the innovations, («) 
cullcague.s' support ol the innovations, and (Hi) students’ sup¬ 
port of the innovations. 

3. To empirically establish the relationship between predisposition 
to adopt innovations and the following perceived characteris¬ 
tics of tlie innovations : (i) communicability, (ii) divisibility, 
(III) complexity, (iv) relative advantage, and (v) compatibility. 

4 To empirically establish thelelationship between predisposition 
to adopt innovations and the following personality characteri¬ 
stic,s : (i) traditionalism, (ii) change-proneness, (Hi) piogressivi- 
,sm, (iv) conscivatism, (v) venturesomeness, and (vi) dogmatism. 

5. To determine the relative and joint contributions of the variab¬ 
les associated with the perceived characteristics of the school, 
the perceived characteristics of the innovations and the 
personality characteristics towaids the prediction of the 
predisposition of the teachers to adopt educational innovations. 

Hypotheses 

The following null-hypotheses were formulated for the present in¬ 
vestigation. 

1. There is no significant difference between the mean predisposi¬ 
tion scores of; (i) male and female teacheis, (H) younger 
(below 35 years of age) and older (35 or over 35 years of age) 
teachers, (Hi) teacheis with less than five years of teaching expe¬ 
rience and those with five or moie years of teaching experience, 
(iv) teacheis with a master’s degree and those with a bachelor’s 
degree, (v) teacheis with professional experience outside their 
current school system and those without such experience, (vl) 
teachers who have leceived some in-seivice education during 
the preceding three years and those who have received none 
during the same period, (v//) teachers who have read some 
research studies in education during the preceding three years 
and those who have read none during the same period, (v/W) 
teachers who are professionally satisfied and who are not. 
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2 Tlieii: is no sij’nilkMiU rci.numship lielween Ihc pieUisposition 

lo iidopt innovations apil tlio tolUnving ptnccivcd cluiracteris- 
tics of the school : (/) pi incipal’s Mippni t of the innovations, 
(//) colleagues’ support of the inin«vations, {Hi) students' support 
of the innovations. 

3 There i.s no significant lelationship betwcL'n the piedi.sposition 
to adopt innovations and the following perceived charucleris- 
tic.s of the innovations; (0 coinmunicahilily, Hi) divisibility, 
(///) complexity, (iv) relative advantage, (v) compatibility. 

4. There is no .signifie.iot relationship between the predisposition 
to adopt innovations and the following personality characteri¬ 
stics ; (/) tuulitionalism, (//) changc-pronencss, (///) progressiv- 
ism, {Iv) cunscrvatisin, (v) veiilurevSomenes.s, {vD dogmatism 


Variables 

Three sets of independent variablc.s were identified for use in the 
present study. One set included the following thiec variable.s as.soeiuted 
with the perceived chaiacteristics of the .school : (i) principal’s support 
of the iiiiioviition.s, (If) collcagiic.s’ .support of tiic in novation,s, and (Hi) 
students’suppoit of the innovations. 'I he .second set consisted of the 
following five variable.s a.ssociated with the perceived characteristics of 
the innovations : (/) comimiiiicability, (//) divisibility, (///) complexity. 
(iv) relative advantage, and (v) compatibility, The third set included 
SIX variables associated with the personality characteristics of the respon¬ 
dents and eight variable.s associated with their biograpiiical characteristics. 
The personality variables utilized were : (!) traditionalism, (//) changc- 
proneness, (HI) progrcssivi.sm, (/v) conservatism, (v) vciuuresomencss, 
and (vl) dogmatism. The biographical variables used were • (/) sex, (U) 
age, (Hi) teaching experience, (iv) academic qualifications, (v) professional 
experience outside the current school sy.stem, (vi) in-seivice education, 
(vll) professional reading, and (vIH) professional satisfaction, 

‘Predisposition to adopt innovations’ is the dependent variable. 
Thus, in all 23 variables, one dependent and 22 independent, were 
involved in the present study. 

Sample 

The sample of the study consisted of 372 teachers, 203 male and 
169 famale, drawn from 38 higher secondary schools .spread all over the 
Union Territory of Delhi. 
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Data-gathertn^ Instruments 

The data in this study came tinough the following five mstruments : 

1. The educational innovation attitude scale developed by the 
investigator, is a closed-form, Likert-type, summated rating 
scale, designed to measure teachers’ predisposition to adopt 
educational innovations. 

2. The form for the indication of perceived values of the char¬ 
acteristics of the school was used to obtain data for the three 
variables associated with the perceived characteristics of the 
school. 

3. The form for the indication of perceived values of the charac- 
teiistics of the innovations was used to obtain data for the 
five variables associated with the perceived chaiacteristics of 
the innovations. 

4. The combined six-scale qucstionnaiie as developed by 
McGeown (1973) was used to acquire data for the six variables 
associated with the personality characteristics of the res¬ 
pondents, 

5. The biographical data form was designed to acquire the 
biographical data of the respondents. 

Statistical Techniques 

The study involved the use of the following statistical techniques: 
the ‘t’ test, Person product-moment coirelation and the step-wise 
regression analysis. 

Mesults 

The results of the data analysis revealed the following findings for 
each hypothesis : 

1. Hypothesis 1(/) which proposed that there is no significant 
difference between the mean predisposition scores of male and female 
teachers, was accepted. 

2. Hypothesis 1(H) which stated that there is no significant dif¬ 
ference between the mean piedisposition scores of younger (below 35 
years of age) and older (35 or over 35 years of age) teachers, was also 

accepted. 
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3. Hypothcsib l(iii) wliich proposed that there is no significant 
diffcicnce between the mean picdisposilion scores of teachers with less 
than five yeais of teaching expeiiencc and those with five or more years 
of teaching espcricnec, was coniiimcd. 

4. Hypothesis l(/v) which proposed that theie is ;no significant 
difference between the mean predisposition scores of teachers with a 
master's degree and those with a bachcloi's degree, wUvS also confirmed. 

5. Hypothesis l(v), which proposed that there is no significant 
diffeience between the mean predisposition scores of teachers with pro¬ 
fessional experience outside their cuircnl school system and those with¬ 
out such expeuenee, was supported. 

6. Hypothesis l(v/), which proposed that there is no significant dif¬ 
ference between the mean predisposition scores of teachers who have 
received some in-seiviec cdoeution during the preceding three yeais and 
those who have received none, was also supported. 

7. Hypothesis Ifv/i), which proposed that there is no significant dif- 
foicncc between the ineuii predisposition .scores of teachers wlio have 
read some lescateh studies m education during the preceding three ycais 
and those who have read none during the same period, was accepted. 

B. flypothcsis l(v///), which proposed that there is no significant 
diifcrence between the mean piedisposition scoies of teachers who are 
piofcs.sjuualiy salislied luul tho.se who arc not, was rejected, Professio¬ 
nally satisfied teachers were found to be significantly more predisposed 
to adopt iniu)vatum.s than those who wcic professionally not satisfied, 

y. Hypothesis 2(i), which stated that there is no significant relation¬ 
ship between the predisposition to adopt innovations and the perceived 
principal’s support of the innovations, was rejected. A significant 
positive relationship was found between these two variables, 

10, Hypothesis 2(11), which proposed that there is no significant 
relationship between the predisposition to adopt innovations and the 
perceived colleagues’ support of the innovations, was also rejected. A 
significant positive relationship was found between these two variables, 

11, Hypothesis 2(iU), which stated that there is no significant rela¬ 
tionship between the predisposition to adopt innovations and the per¬ 
ceived sludent’.s support of the innovations, was supported. 

,12Hypothcsis 3(/), which proposed that there is no significant 
relationship between the predisposition to adopt Innovations and the 
perceived communicability of the innovations, wa.s rejected. A significant 
positive relationship exi.stcd between these two variables, 

13. Hypothesis 3(fi). which .staled that there is no significant reia- 
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tiouship between the predisposition to adopt innovations and the perceiv¬ 
ed divi.sibility of the i-inovations, was accepted 

14. Hypothesis 3(f7/), which stipulated that there is no significant 
rclation.ship between the predisposition to adopt innovations and the 
perceived complexity of the innovationism was not supported. A signi¬ 
ficant negative relationship was found between these two variables. 

15. Hypothesis 3(/v), which proposed that there is no significant 
relationship between the predisposition to adopt innovations and the 
perceived relative advantage of the innovations, was partially supported. 
A significant positive relationship was found between the two vaii- 
ablcs foi the male teachers. No significant relationship between these 
two variables for the male teachers was found in case of female 
teachers. 

16. Hypothesis 3(v), which stated that there is no significant relation¬ 
ship between the predisposition to adopt innovations and the perceived 
compatibility of the innovations, was accepted. 

17. Hypothesis 4(0> which stated that there is no significant relation¬ 
ship between the predisposition to adopt innovations and traditionalism, 
was confirmed 

18. Hypothesis 4(H), which proposed that there is no significant 
relationship between the predisposition to adopt innovations and change- 
proncnc.ss, was rejected. A significant positive relationship was found 
between the two variables This finding shows that teachers with an 
orientation towards change-proneness tend to be more predisposed to 


adopt innovations, 

19. Hypothesis 4(//i), which proposed that there is no .significant 
relationship between the predisposition to adopt innovations and progres- 
sivism, was also rejected. A significant positive relationship was found 
between the two variables. This .shows that teachers with a piogressive 
orientation tend to be more predisposed to adopt innovations, 

20 Hypothesis 4(iv). which proposed that there is no significant 
relationship between the predisposition to adopt innovations and conser¬ 
vatism was not accepted. There was a significant negative relationship 
hltween the two variables. This finding indicates that the more con¬ 
servative teachers arc less likely to be predispo.sed to adopt innovations. 

21 Hypothesis 4(v), which proposed that there is no significant 
relationship between the predisposition to adopt innovations andven- 

turesomenk was also not accepted. A significant positive relationship 

ex sted between these two variables. This shows that teachers with an 
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orientation towards venturesomencss tend to be more predisposed to 
adopt innovations 

22. Hypothesis ;(v/J, which proposed that there is no signilkanl rela¬ 
tionship between the predisposition to adopt innovations and dogmatism, 
was icjeetcd. A signilicanl negative relationship was found between the 
two variables, Tliis shows that the more dogmatic teachers arc less likely 
to be predisposed to adopt innovations. 

23. The step-wise multiple regression analysis (carried out for the 
total sample as also for males and females separately) revealed the 
lollowing variable.s (in order oi importance) that predict the predisposi¬ 
tion of the teachers to adopt innovations : 

Total sample ; Changc-proneness, complexity, progressivism, dogmatism 
and vcnturcsomcne.ss 

These five independent variables jointly accounted for 4G,76 per 
cent (R“.6838, R“=.4676) of the criterion variance. The amount of 
variation in the dependent variable explained by each of these variables 
was : changc-pronenes.s, 31.45 per cent, complexity, 6.56 per cent, progres- 
sivism, 4.08 per cent, dogmatism, 3.30 per cent, and venturc.somcncss, 
1.37 per cent. 

Males ; Progressivism, complexity, dogmatism, and venturesomencss 

These four independent variable.s together accounted for 44,72 per 
cent (R-=.6687, R®=.4472) of the variance in the criterion variable. The 
amount of the variance explained by each of these variables was ; pro¬ 
gressivism, 27,86 per cent, complexity, 11.67 per cent, dogmatism, 
3.83 per cent and vcnturesomcness, 1.86 per cent. 

Femles: Change-proneness, venturesomencss, complexity, dogmatism, 
and communicability 

53.38 pel cent (R'=.7306, R®=.5338) of the variance in the criterion 
variable was explained by the combined effect of these five independent 
variables. The amount cvl' variance explained by each of these five vari¬ 
ables was ; changc-pronenc,s.s, 42,08 per cent, venturesomeness, 4.06 per 
cent, complexity, 3.24 per cent, dogmatism, 2.00 per cent, and commu¬ 
nicability, 1.97 percent, □ 
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Research Notes 


Attainments of Student-Teachers in Educational Theory : 
A Factorial View 


R,C. IIOODA 

Depiutnienl of Eilitcm!on, Unlvtrsiiy of Indore 


The teachers’ training programme has been criticized by 
the EdiiciUion Commission. It says that the existing programmes of 
teacher education are largely traditional, rigid and divorced from the 
realities of schools, The Comrais.sion further emphasizes that it is not 
sulficiently realized that courses for professional subjects contain a great 
deal of matter which is cither out of date or has little relevance to a 
teacher’s work in the school. Such dead matter should be eliminated 
and replaced by what is directly related to the personal and professional 
needs of student-teachers, J.P. Naik emphasized that research is needed 
to evaluate the training programmes that we carry out at present and to 
ascertain their effectiveness. Theie is a feeling among teacher-educators 
that theory courses do not seem to have in them enough of matter that 
may be said to be correlated with proper attitude towards pupils. The 
present study was undertaken to see how far the factual knowledge acqui¬ 
red in the various subject areas of the theory courses are related with the 
attitude towards pupils. 

Sample 

A sample of 500 student-teachers was taken from all the training 
colleges of Haryana. The sampling was of stratified cluster type. 
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ObjecUfes 

1. To study the reliiUonihip between tlic clifTcrent theory papers 
of the Lheoiy couise and the attitude of the pupil-teachers 
towards pupils. 

2, To constiuct objective type achievement tests in differciii theory 
papeis of the B.Ed. course. 

Tools 


(a) The objective type achievement tests were constructed to assess 
the attainment of the student-teachers after proper pre-try-out, try-out 
arid item analysis. The main features of papers arc shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


S.No. 

Paper 

Type of 
lieriii 

1. 

Principles of 
education 

Matching and 
muUipIc- 
clioice types 

2. 

Techniques of 
eduentinn 

All multiple- 
choice types 

3. 

Bducalional 

psychology 

-do- 

4, 

Modern Indian 
education and 

Its problems 

—do— 

5 

School organi- 
ratton 

Matching and 

multiple-choice 

types 


No, 

of 

Items 

Time 

In 

mimiles 

Rellahl- 

Illy 

coefficient 

(splll-holD 

Valldlly 

42 

32 

,94 

Content 

validity 

.34 

25 

.86 

—do— 

58 

41 

.95 

—do— 

46 

35 

,88 

—do- 

40 

28 

.95 

—do— 


(b) Minnesota teacher altitude inventory (mtai) was used to measure 
attitude a.s a teacher. 

Statistical Treatment of Data 

For setting up a correlation matrix, product moment correlations 
were computed between scores of different achievement tests and mtai 
scores, 
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TABLE 2 

CORRELATION MATRIX 




Papers 


Ib 

II 

III 

IV 

M 

Paper 

la 

: Principles of 
education 

— 

.36 

.51 

.39 

.32 

.11 

Paper 

ib 

. Techniques ot 
education 

,36 

— 

.44 

32 

.76 

20 

Paper 

II 

. Educational 
psychology 

.51 

,44 

— 

.83 

.65 

.32 

Paper 

III 

: Modern Indian 
education and 
its problems 

,39 

.32 

,83 


.44 

14 

Paper 

IV 

; School organi¬ 
zation 

.32 

.76 

.65 

.44 

— 

.07 

M 


: Minnesota 

.11 

20 

.32 

.14 

07 

_ 


teacher atti¬ 
tude inventory 


Factor Analysis 

Centroid method was followed for factor analysis. 

Oblique notation 

The extended vectors method of Thurstone was followed for oblique 
rotation. 

Correlations between the Oblique Factors 

The coirelations between the primary factors were computed from 
the matrix of intercorrelations of the leference axes, according to the 
procedure laid down by Corarey. 

Results ami Conclusions 

For interpretation of statistical results and drawing conclusions, 
the rotated oblique factor matrix with unextended vectors and the matrix 
of correlations between oblique factors are given m Tables 3 and 4, 
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TABLE 3 



ROTATED OBLIQUE FACTOR MATRIX 

WITH FOLLOWED 



UNEXTENDED VECTORS 




' 

. - 

Papers A 

B 

C 

Paper 

la .0014 

■im 

.3871 

Paper 

lb .IV/’S.' 

.8J45 

.0059 

Paper 

11 .3m 

0985 

7S82 

Paper 

m .1601 

.0034 

.1578 

Paper 

IV .0944 

6M2 

.2683 

MTAI 

.43(52 

.0028 

.0250 

Sale • Loading of tlie value of i e vciy nearly ,2 oi more 

liave been 


ilalicizcd. 




TABLE 4 



THE MATRIX OP CORRELATIONS BETWEEN OBLIQUE E'AC'TORS 


- .. . 

- - . ^ r-* 

I- 


A1 

BJ 

a 

At 

EOOOO 

.1935 

.1625 

Bi 

.1935 

1.0000 

.3043 

c, 

,1625 

.3043 

1.0000 


Factorial Structure 

The picture after the factor analysis and oblique rotation of the axes 
reaches to an approximalciy ‘simple structure’is theic in Table 3 and 
correlations between the oblique factors is given in Table 4. It will be 
noted that Table 3 does broadly meet the criteria of simple structure, if 
we remember that small loadings may be taken as vanishing loadings. The 
investigator decided to base his inferencc.s only on factor loadings of 
the value of .20 or more. On the basis of this criterion three dilTcicnt 
syndromes arc apparent and they arc tied together by three dilTercnt 
factors. 

Syndrome I (together by factor A) 

Paper I Techniques of education, with factor loading .1979 

Paper II Educational psychology, with factor loading ,3987 
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fMTAi) Minnesota teacher attitude inventory, with factor loading 
.4362. 

Syndrome 2 (tied together by Factor B) 

Paper la Principlc.s of education, with factor loading ,2479 
Paper Ib Techniques of education, with factor loading .8145 
Paper IV School organization, with factor loading 6142 

Syndrome 3 (tied together by Factor C) 

Paper la with factor loading .3871 
Paper 11 with factor loading 7882 
Paper 111 with factor loading .7578 
Paper IV with factor loading 2683 


Factor A 

It will be noted that the attitude (mtai) has loading on this factor 
alone, and only two other variables ‘techniques of education’ and 'educa¬ 
tional psychology’ have appreciable loading on it, though the loading of 
the former is rather poor. Factoi A has only small coirelations with other 
two factors B and C, i.e. .1935 and .1625, respectively (Table 4). This 
means that the variable of attitude has little to do with the present 
day thcoiy courses other than those in ‘educational techniques’ and 
‘educational ‘psychology, and the relationship with these too is not quite 
substantial, it is rather poor with the former, in spite of the fact that the 
course in educational techniques deals mainly with teaching. This does not 
seem to be a happy feature and should be an eye-openei for oui teacher- 
educators, if it be recognized that the programme in the teacher training 
institution should primarily lead to moulding of proper altitude towards 
pupils and teaching. It may be said that the teachers in democratic 
India will also be expected to participate in educational administration 
and policy-making, hence, the course should be broad-based and prepare 
the trainees for these too. True, but should the courses for these lake 
away such a large chunck of the total syllabus and be so ineffective in 
preparing teachers for their main lole. Should they not be icplaced by 
things more useful for the latter ? 

The investigator would not indulge in naming ‘fallacy’ and name 
Factor A, but only try to study its nature. This factor seems to do with 
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the understanding of the peisunalily of the pupils and of the learning 
processes, whieli one kurus in psychology and in techniques and puts to 
use ill teaching, and one's attitude is also aUected by this knowledge. 

Factors B and C 

If we look at the correlations between Factors B and C in Tabic 4, 
we find that they have quite an appreciable correlation, .3043, and cannot 
be said to be orthogonal and independent of one another. Ilencc, it 
would be dillkult to separate their features altogether. Anyway, the 
following niiiy be said to be the two cementing bonds between the diffe- 
leiU theory couises. that have come out as Factors B and C. 

Factor B 

It binds together 'principles of education’, 'techniques of education’ 
and ‘school orjiaiii/.ation’, The ‘techniques of education’ has the highest 
loading in this I'aetoi, while It ha.s latlici poor lo.iding on Factor A. 
Hence, B may be a factor that has little to do with the practices of educa¬ 
tion, but more with the piinciples of it that determine the techniques and 
organization of education. 

Factor C 

It run.s through ‘principles of education,’ ‘educational psychology,’ 
‘inodcin indian education and its pioblcm.s,'and‘school organi/atioii.’ 
It seems to be a more general faetoi of theoretical aptitude, inclusive of 
metuorization, in 'Indian education and its problems’, which did not 
appear umlei the two former factors. It is apparently more a general factor 
than Factor B, bec.iuse it encompa.sses more theory papers and seems to 
be more theoretically biased a.s it excludes the paper on ‘education 
techniques’ altogether. Because of its having a lot in common with 
Factor B, its correlation with it is 3043, and owing to its exclusiveness 
from the ‘attitude’, which is tied by Factor A, its correlation with Factor 
A is only .1625. 

At the end, it will be helpful to visualize the psychological dimensi¬ 
ons of the different theory courses in the training colleges, paper-wise. 

Paper f (a) : Principles of Education 

Since it docs not have any loading on Factor A, which has ‘attitude’ 
wlLh factor loadings, .4362, it seems to end by stirring only the cognitive 
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abilities of the students for philosophical hair-splitting. It does not sim¬ 
mer deep into the personality of the trainees so as to mould their attitude 
towards the pupils. This paper has only 0014 loadings on Factor A, 
while its loadings on the theoretical Factors B and C, are moie than .20. 

Paper I (b) ; Techniques of Education 

Its loadings on Factoi B, which has come out to be a theoretical 
factor, according to the foregoing discussion, is .8145, the higlie.st in the 
matrix. This is probably so because our training institutions deal with 
this paper only as a part of the theory course to be prepared and mugged 
up by tlie trainees for the theoiy examination and not m close coordina¬ 
tion with the classroom teaching. 

Paper II • Educational Psychology 

The content of this paper, as prescribed in our universities today, 
seems to have, as one would like to say, a ‘split function’. Some of it 
appears to be of practical importance, tiffccLing the attitude, because of 
its fairly substantial loadings on Factor A, .3987, while the rest seems to 
be too theoretical, since its loadings on Factor C is very heavy, .7882. 

Paper III i Modern Indian Education and its Problems 

The course in this paper does not seem to have any effect on the 
attitude of the teacher-trainees. It seems to be meant for educational 
administrators and policy-makers since it deals with the historical back¬ 
ground of our educational system and its problems, which have little to 
do with the teacher-student relationship. Hence, its vciy poor loadings 
on Factor A, .1601, and a heavy one, ,7578 on Factor C, which seems to 
be a general factor of a theoretical nature, is not at all suiprising. 

Paper IV ! School Organization 

One expects that with a knowledge of the principles of school 
organization, the attitude of the teachcr-lrainecs would bepioperly moul¬ 
ded. The course in this paper ends with ‘school organization’ and has 
little to do with ‘class organization’which is of greatci concern to the 
teacher, the ‘school organization’ is more the need of the principals and 
headmasters. 
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An Evaluation of NCC Programme with Reference 
to Some Characteristics 


R,A, Sharma 
M.P, Sharma 

Department of Education, Insliiule of Advanced Stud in’: 
Meerut University 


T 

-»■ KK education sysicm in our country introduced during 
the British rule was mostly academic and confined to literacy. It did 
not cater to an all-round development of an individual. So after inde¬ 
pendence it was considered necessary to supplement our literacy educa¬ 
tion by training other than academic to enable the students to attain 
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fulfilment to both us an individual and as a social being with an aware¬ 
ness of his or her obligations to the nation. To meet this need Ncc train¬ 
ing programme was staitcd in 1948 with the following motto and objec- 
tive.s. 


The motto of the National Cadet Corps was : 
duty and discipline (now unity and discipline) 

‘To obey God’s ordeus as delivered by conscience, that is duty, to obey 
men’s ordeis as issued by rightful authority, that is discipline. The 
foundation of both alike i.s denial of self foi a higher good Unless the 
lesson of duty be first well learned, the lesson of discipline can be imper¬ 
fectly iindei stood.' 

The propouiidcrs of the ncc programme have formulated the follow¬ 
ing three objectives: 

1, To develop character, comradeship, the ideal of service and 
capacity for leadership in young men and women. 

2, To piovide .service training to young men and women so as to 
stimulate interest in the defence of the country 

3, To build up a reserve of potential officers (a reserve of man¬ 
power as amended in 1965) to enable the armed forces to ex¬ 
pand rapidly in a national emergency. 

The Problem 

The NCC programme has been in the service of youth in schools, 
colleges and umveisities since 1948. To ascertain the effectiveness of 
this programme very little efforts have been made so far. A. study has 
been conducted on an evaluation of ncc training m development of leader¬ 
ship qualities among school students In another study the effect of ncc 
training on physical growth, adjustment, academic achievement and cer¬ 
tain personality traits of high school pupils have been studied. But no 
study has been designed so far to study the effectiveness of National 
Cadets Corps in relation to some chaiaclcristics of ncc cadets at college 
level. The investigators of this study were interested to study the effective¬ 
ness of Ncr programme in uatmal situation In this investigation an 
effort has been made to ascertain the effectiveness of ncc programme 
With reference to some characteristics of cadets. 
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The Scope 

The problem of the present study hits been focused to examine the 
effectiveness of NCc programme in terms of .sUidcnts’ learning and train¬ 
ing outcomes. The scope of the pre.sent study is to ascertain the elTecLive- 
ness in terms of some characteristics of NCC cadets which are more pro¬ 
bable outcomc.s of this programme. 

In lhi.s investigation two comparable groups of the college students 
have been selected, One group has opted NCC training progiamme while 
another group has not offered Ncc. The difference between the two 
groups have been studied with regard to the following variable.s : (/) 
self-concept, (f/) values, (Hi) level of aspiration, (/v) adjustment problems, 
and (v) dcpendencc-pronene.ss, The case .studies were also conducted on 
50 ex-Nce cadets who had completed this programme. The findings of 
this study were highlighted by the results of case studies. Moreover, the 
findings of case studies wcic helpful in cross-validating the formulations 
of this investigation. 

Objectives 

The study was designed to achieve the follovving objectives ; 

• “To evaluate the cfTectivcness of National Cadet Corps programme 
at college level with regard to self-concept, values, level of as¬ 
piration, adjustment problems and dependcnce-proneness. 

—To conduct case studies of ex-Nce cadets to highlight the findings 
of the study. 


Hypotheses 

In the present study the following hypotheses were foimulated and 
tested: 

—There arc significant differences in 'self-concepts’ between Ncc 
cadets and non-NCe college student.s. The hypothc.sis is based 
on the findings ol the study conducted by Sinlui (1966). Me fouiicl 
that scores of NCC cadets on the leadcr.ship rating .scale improve 
rapidly in comparison to those of non-Nce studeiit.s, 

—There are significant differences in 'values' between ncc cadets 
and non-Nce college students. 


no 
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-—The NCC cadets are having higher ‘level of aspiration’ than those 
of other college students who have not offered Ncc. 

—There are significant differences in ‘adjustment’ problems between 
NCC cadets and non-Nce college students. The hypothesis is 
based on the findings of the study conducted by Nair (1972). He 
found that ncc training has a significant influence on the deve¬ 
lopment of ability for adjustment of secondary school pupils. 

—^Thcre are significant differences in ‘dependence-proneness’ bet¬ 
ween NCC cadets and other college students. 

- The science and arts ncc cadets are having similar characteristics, 
viz. self-concept, values, level of aspiration, adjustment and de¬ 
pendence-proneness. 

Methodology 

In the present study ex-post facto criterion group design was used 
to ascertain the effectiveness of ncc programme. The follow-up prog¬ 
ramme was also done for highlighting the results, 

Sampling 

In the present investigation stratified sampling technique was pre¬ 
ferred, The population was composed of ncc cadets and non-Nce col¬ 
lege students of Agra University of science and arts faculties. The rese¬ 
archers had selected four affiliated institutions of Agra University accord¬ 
ing to the feasibility of collecting the data and with the assumption that 
it may be a true representative of the population. The sample consisted 
of400 cases: 200 NCC cadets (100 science cadets and 100 arts 
cadets) and 200 non-Nce college students (100 science students and 100 
arts students). The researchers had also selected 50 ex-Nce cadets for the 
case study programme, 

Procedure 

After selecting the sample, the five standardized tests, viz. self-con¬ 
cept constructed and standardized by R.P. Bhatnagar, and adaptation of 
Allport-Vcrnon study of values standardized by R.P. Bhatnagar, level of 
aspiration constructed and standardized by Chandra Bhal Dwivedi, 
adjustment inventory for college students constructed and standardized 
by A.K.P. Sinha and R.P. Singh and d-p scale constructed and standar- 
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dizccl by J.B P. .Sinlia weie adminislcrcd on 2f)() Ncc cadets and 200 noii' 
NC'c students of sciciicc and ..m ! .eiuiics in one aeadeinie year in the 
affiliated collej,'es of Ai'.m fjnivcrsily. The scurin.n of the tests was done 
according to teat inanuals. 

To croM.-validate the tin lings of the main study, 50 cx-NCe cadets 
were selected for ca.se .study. In the case study a sc!f-appl‘ai-al question- 
iiane based on critcuon mcasuics was adiiiiiosletcd Informatiim.s and 
opinions rcgaiding family, ncc tiaimnp, memal per.sonul and social, 
cnn'tional ami moral chaiactciisiics wetc tditaincd, 

Analysis and Treatment of Data 

The statistical analy.sis of the data was made by applying the t-te.st 
for tc.stii]g the significance of diirercncc at .05 and .i)l levels of confidence 
between ncc cadets and non-Nce college .sUidcnLs with icjiard to five 
criterion variables. The analy.sis oftlic obtained data have been done in 
four phase.s, 

A—Analysis for the dijlemxe hetneen A’C'C' cadets and tion-NCC 
students oj total sample with regard to fre varirddes ; Ihe results 
regarding .self-concept and valuc.s have been pn'senlcil m fable 1. 


TABLK 1 

SIGNII'ICANI T. Ol' MPAN Ott Ft-Rt.NI h. HI'PVvri'M NCC’ CADHTS 
AND NGN NCf COI I I'Gt STtJDI Nr.S Wiril RII 1 RLNCL 
'It) hhlT-CGNl'Iil'T AND VM.tU.S 


NCC Cadets 
N‘^21I0 


yarfci/ilcs 

Mean 

SD 

Ai--Setf-(oiicefil 
a. Aeliievenient 

41.24 

5.22 

b. Confidence 

Jb.SS 

4.00 

c. Withdrawini; 
tendencies 

31.96 

5.S5 

d. Inferiority 
feelings 

30.23 

5.19 

c. fimotional 
instability 

29.16 

5.54 

Ai~-Viilites 
a, Thctmjlicttl 

.19,07 

6.10 

b, Economic 

.18.09 

5,70 

c, Aesthetic 

44,09 

5.26 

d. Social 

48.14 

5.03 

e, Political 

34,99 

5.54 

f, Relisious 

35.44 

6.58 


JU 


Nntl-iNC'C Students 

NHhW 


N ^ 

200 


KoIhc 

hf ean 

Sl> 


dp-M 

31.33 

4.68 

0.495 

20,02" 

30.8H 

4.03 

0.401 

18.70*' 

3H.86 

5.17 

0.552 

12,56*' 

.1f.fi4 

5.67 

0.543 

9.96'■ 

34.80 

5,54 

0.554 

10,18' 

44.03 

4,67 

0.543 

9,13*' 

44.37 

4.77 

0.525 

16,96*‘ 

34.6t 

4.94 

0,510 

18.58' 

36.18 

4.76 

0 521 

22,96*' 

40,59 

4.55 

0,506 

11,05'' 

40.33 

5.89 

0.624 

7,82' 
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A —Analysis of self-concept: Five dimensions of‘self-concept’were 
considered for analysing the difference. The r-values for ‘achievement’ 
(20.02) and ‘confidence’ (18 70) were significant at both the levels of con¬ 
fidence. The mean values of Ncc cadets were higher than non-NCC col¬ 
lege students, The r-valucs for'withdrawing tendencies’ (12.50), ‘inferi¬ 
ority feelings’ (9 9fi) and ‘emotional instability’ (10.18) were also 
significant even at .01 level confidence. The mean values of non-NCC 
college student,? were greater than ncc cadets. 

Aj —Analysis of study of values ; Six dimensions of ‘values’ were 
considered for analysing the difference. The t-values for ‘aesthetic’ 
(18.58) and ‘social’ (22.96) were significant at both the levels of confi¬ 
dence. The mean values of ncc cadets were higher than non-NCe col¬ 
lege students. The l-values foi ‘theoretical’ (9 13) ‘economic’ (11.96), 
‘political’ (11.05) and ‘religious’ (7.32) were also significant even at .01 
level of confidence. The mean values of liOu-Ncc college students were 
higher than ncc cadets. 

Three more criterion variables—level of aspiration, adjustment pro¬ 
blems and dependence proneness—were considered and their results have 
been provided in Tabic 2. 


table 2 

SIGNIFICANCE OF MEAN DIFFERENCE OF NCC CADETS AND 
NON-NCC COLLEGE STUDENTS WITH REGARD TO LEVEL 
OF ASPIRATION, ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS AND 
DEPENDENCE -PRONENESS 


Variables 

NCC Cadets 
N“»200 

Non-NCC Cadets 
JV=*200 

SEmd 

'r 

Value 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 


df-398 

At—-Level of asptratl 

on 1.32 

0.98 

0.27 

' 1.31 

0.116 

11.17'* 

Ar"Adjtistment 

a. Home 

5.69 

2.44 

3.48 

1.99 

0.222 

9.95" 

b. Health 

2,54 

1.69 

6.73 

2.34 

0,204 

20.53" 

c, Social 

3.63 

2.10 

7.48 

2.11 

0,21 

18.36" 

d. Emotional 

9,08 

3.08 

6.41 

1.88 

0.255 

10.45" 

c. Educational 

5.70 

2.21 

5,13 

3.02 

0 264 

2.16’ 

At—Dependence- 

Pronenets 

67.01 

6.56 

76.91 

9.29 

0.804 

12.31" 
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kt—Analysls[of level of aspiration ; To ascertain the clifFercnce analy¬ 
sis of ‘level of aspiration’ tvas done. The /-value for ‘level of aspiration’ 
(11.17) was significant at both the levels of confidence. The mean value 
of Ncc cadets was greater than non-Nce college students. 

Ai —Analysis of adjustment problems : hive areas of‘adjustment’ pro¬ 
blems were considered for analysing the difference. The /-values for health 
(20.53) and ‘social’ (18.36) were significant even at .01 level of confidence 
The mean values of non-Nce college students were greater than ncc 
cadets. The /-values for ‘home’ (9.95) and ‘emotional’ (10.45) were signi¬ 
ficant at both the levels of confidence. The mean values of Ncc cadets 
were higher than noii-Ncc college students. The /-value for ‘educational’ 
(2.16) was significant at .05 level of confidence and not significant at ,01 
level of confidence, The mean value of ncc cadets was greater than non- 
NCC college students. 

Analysis of dependence-proneness : To find out the difl’cience 
analysis of ‘dependence-proneness’ was carried out. The /-value for “depen- 
deiice-pioneness’ (12.31) was significant at both the levels of confidence. 
The mean value of non-Nce college students was greater than ncc cadets, 
Similar type of analysis was done for the following groups : 
B—NCe cadets of science and non~NCC college students oj 
science with regard to five variables 
C—NCC cadets of arts and non-NCC college students of arts 
with regard to five criterion 

The results obtained for the above two categories were consistent with 
the lesults obtained on the tolal sample of subjects. 

D—Artalysis for the dtfi'erence between NCC cadets of science 
and NCC cadets of arts with regard to five variables 
Di~~ Analysis of self-concept : Five dimensions of‘self-concept’ wcie 
considered for analysing the difference. The /-values were not found 
significant in any dimension of ‘self-concept’, 

Dt—Analysis of study of values : Six dimensions of ‘values’ were 
considered for analysing the difference. The /-values for ‘tlieoictical’, 
‘economic’,‘aesthetic’and‘political’were not found significant at any 
level of confidence. The /-value for ‘social’ (2.08) was found significant 
at ,.0d level of confidence. The mean value of ncx: cadets of arts was 
greater than ncc cadets of science. The /-value for ‘religious’ (2.15) was 
found significant only at .05 level of confidence. The mean value of 
NCC cadets of science was higher than NCC cadets of arts, 

Dz— Analysis of level of aspiration ; To find out tlic difference ana¬ 
lysis of‘level of aspiration’was done. The/-value for ‘level of aspira¬ 
tion' (3.58) was found significant at both the levels of confidence. The 
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mean value of ncc cadets of arts is greater than Ncc cadets of science. 

Di—Analysis of adjustment problems : Five areas of ‘adjustment’ 
problems were considered for analysing the difference The r-value for 
‘home’ (5.08) was found significant at both the levels of confidence 
The mean value of ncc cadets of arts is greater than NCC cadets of sci¬ 
ence. The f-values were not found significant in ‘health’, ‘social’, ‘emotio¬ 
nal’ and ‘educational’ areas of ‘adjustment* problems. 

Ds—Analysis of dependence-proneness ; To ascertain the difference 
analysis of ‘dependence-proneness’ was carried out. The t-value was 
not found significant at any level of confidence. 

Case Study of Ex-NCC Cadets 

Case studies of 50 ex-NCC cadets were also conducted to highlight 
the results regarding the effectiveness of ncc progamme The attitude 
coefficients for mental, personal and social, emotional and moral dimen¬ 
sions were obtained as .93, .83, .84 and .95, respectively. It may be stated 
that ex-NCC cadets expressed most favourable attitude towards the objec¬ 
tives of NCC programme. 

Findings 

In view of the analysis of the data and the discussion of the 
results the following conclusions may appear tenable : 

1. SELF-CONCEPT 

—NCC cadets have higher ‘achievement’ self-concept and higher 
‘confidence’ self-concept than non-NCC college students. 

_It appears that non-NCC college students have higher ‘withdrawing 

tendencies’, ‘inferiority feelings’ and ‘emotional instability’ than 
NCC cadets. 

_It appears that there is no difference between ncc cadets of sci¬ 
ence and NCC cadets of arts with regard to ‘achievement’, ‘confi¬ 
dence’, ‘withdrawing tendencies’, ‘inferiority feelings’ and ‘emotio¬ 
nal instability’ dimensions of self-concept. 

2. VALUES 

_NCC cadets appear to have higher ‘aesthetic’ values and higher 

‘social’ values than non-NCC college students. 

—Non-NCC college students seem to have higher ‘theoretical’ values, 
higher ‘economic’ values, higher ‘political’ values, and higher 
‘religious’ values than NCC cadets. 
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—NCC caclct.s of .science and NCC cadets of arts appear to have no 
significant dilTcrencc in four dimensions of values, viz. ‘theoreti¬ 
cal’, ‘economic’, aesthetic’ and ‘political’, 

— It appears that NCC cadets of arts have Jiiglier 'social' values than 
NCC cadets of science. 

—It seems that NCC cadets of science have greater ‘religious' values 
than NCC cadets of arts. 

3. LEVEL OF ASI’IRATION 

—It seems that Ncc cadets have higher‘level of aspiration’than 
non-NCe college students. 

—NCc: cadets of arts appear to have higher level of aspiration than 
NCC cadets of science. 

4. ADIUSTMfcNT PROBLEMS 

—It seems that Ncc cadets have greater adjustment problems than 
noii'NCC college students in ‘home’, and ‘emotional’ area.s. 

—Noii-ncc college students have greater adjustment problems than 
NCC cadets in ‘health’ and 'social' areas, 

—It seems thal ncc cadet.s of arhs have greater ndju.stmcnl problems 
than NCC cadets of science in ‘home’ area. No significant diffe¬ 
rences exists in both the groups in adjustment problems in 'health, 
‘social’, ‘emotional' and ‘educational' areas, 

5. DBPBNDBNCB-PRONBNBSS 

—Non-Nce college students appear to have more dependencc-pro- 
neness than ncc cadets. 

—NCC cadets of science and ncc cadets of arts seem to have no 
significant difference in dcpendcncc-proneness. 

Findings of Follow-up Programme 

The follow-up study findings support and validate the formulations 
of the main study. Some specific conclusions may be drawn : 

—Some mental qualities may be developed through the training of 
NCC. 

—Personal and social qualities may be acquired through this 
programme, 

—It may develop the capacity of emotional stability. 

—The self-appraisal data of ex-Nce cadets through the case studies 
provide some evidences regarding the objectives of ncc training 
programme. 
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The Following objectives miiy be achieved by this programme : 

—Develop the high character among cadets 
—Develop the feelings of comradeship 
—Develop the capacity of leadership 
—Develop the capacity of emotional stability 
—Develop the moral integrity among cadets. 

It is the hope of the investigators that the findings of the study provide 
new information in the domain of co-cunicular programme in the field 
of education, 
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Q 

^INCB the development of the cimorphously structured ten 
symmetrical fields of stimulation (ink-blots) by Hermann Rorschach, a 
Swiss psychiatrist, it has been widely used by the researchers inside and 
outside the laboratoiy. In terms of the number of agencies using it 
all over the world, Rorschach scored second to wajs (Lubin, Wallis and 
Paine 1971). Both Ncuringer (1962) andGoldfricd (1966) in their reviews 
concluded that Ronschaoh was quite apt and useful in mcu.suring the per¬ 
sonality trait of anxiety. But anxiety as a transitory state (A-Stalc) should 
be di.stinguishcd from its reference to as a relatively stable personality trait 
(A-Trait). Spiclbcrger (1966) remarks that A-Slatc refer.s to a temporary 
emotional reaction that i.s caused by the activities of autonomic nervous 
sy.stem (i.c. blood pressure, galvanic skin response, etc.) and characterized 
by feelings of apprehension and tension. A-Trait i.s a stable personality 
trait in which the individual perceives a variety of stimulus conditions as 
dangerous or threatening and responds to them accordingly. 

The Zuckerman (1960) Affect Adjective Check List (aacl) and A- 
Statc scale of the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory of Spielberger, Gorsuch 
and Lushene (1971) belong to A-State mea.sures. In A-Trait measures are 
included the Taylor (1953) Manifest Anxiety Scale (xAMs), ipat Anxiety 
Scale (Cattcll 1957), etc. In the Rorschach, the shading, texture and 
associated chiaroscuro variables arc the indicators of the state of anxiety 
in the individual. In the present paper an attempt has been made by 
the investigators to explore the state of anxiety (general anxiety and 
anxiety concerning bodily functions) in the high and low-achieving school¬ 
going adolescents on the basis of the criteria developed by Carstairs, et 
0 l. (1960) with Indian samples. 
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Objectives 

The present investigation was undertaken with the following main 
objectives ; 

1. To investigate and differentiate the state of anxiety (general 
anxiety as well as anxiety concerning bodily functions) between 
the high and low-achieving adolescents. 

2. To find out sex difference in the possession of both types of 
anxiety. 

Hypotheses 

Before the collection of data it was hypothesized that ; 

1. There will be difference in the state of anxiety between high 
and low-achievers, 

2. Low-achieveis and girls will possess higher state of anxiety 
than the high-achievers and boys, respectively, 

Method 

Sample : The ink-blots weie given to a final sample of 60 Class X 
students (out of an initial random sample of 520) matched on age (14+), 
grade (Class X), sex and socio-economic status (middle sbs matched on 
mean and SP of siS scores). On the basis of intelligence and academic 
achievement scores, the 60 students were divided into four equal groups : 
high-achieving boys (has), low-achieving boys (lab), high-achieving girls 
(hag), and low-achieving girls (lag). The Rorschach test was adminis¬ 
tered individually to all the students and the average time taken by each 
student ranged between half an hour to one and a half hours. 

Tools : To find out the four high and low-achieving groups Raven’s 
(1956) progressive matrices and the academic achievement of students in 
their last annual examinations were used. Matching on socio-economic 
status was done with the help of Rao’s (1977) socio-economic status 
rating scale. And to study the pattern of anxiety with four groups the 
RIBT (Rorschach ink-blot test) was administered to the students and the 
method of Klopfer, et al. (1956) was followed for scoring and interpreta¬ 
tion. 
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Amtysix of Data 

The Rurschnch criteria tif KF (turni cnteniiE depth or diffusion 
impression) and kl- (thicc-dimcnsianal expanse piojceted on a two- 
diainensional plane) and anatinnical responses Eiveii by Caistuns, er al, 
(1960) for Indian samples were considered Cot measuring (he status of 
anxiety m the adolescents, The analyses of data on the basis of the two 
criteria for achievement diirercnce and sex difference in general anxiety 
have been presented in Tables 1 and 2, respectively. 


TABl.E 1 


ACHIEVEMENT DIFfERl.Nt L IN 

LEVEE Ob' 

CiENERAE 

ANXIETY 

Rorichach 

criteria 

Group 

ffig/i 

Ach. 

I.ow 

Adi. 

ilf 

Cht- 

siiiiare 


Boys 

3.00 

13.00 

1 

5.06" 

KF 

Girls 

e.oo 

3.00 

1 

0,44* 


Boys and 

Gills 

4.50 

B.OO 

1 

0.50* 


Boys 

1,00 

n.oo 

1 

t,2K* 

kF 

Girls 

Boys and 

7,00 

Ifi.Ofl 

I 

2.7B* 


Girls 

4.00 

tl.OO 

1 

2.40* 


‘Not Signitlcaiil '*Sianiticani al .05 level 


From Table 1 it is quite evident that on the basi.s of the Rorschach crite¬ 
rion KF, the chi-squarc value between the buys of two groups is significant 
at .05 level. All other clii-square values either on the basis of KF or of 
kF arc not fomid significant. It is concluded that the lab group pos¬ 
sesses more gcneial anxiety than the other three group.s. Though the 
ehi-square values on Rorschach criterion kF were insignificant, still it is 
cleur that the lag group has got high level of general anxiety than that 
of LAB, 

The chi-square value of sex difference cm the Rorschtich criterion KF 
is significant at .05 level for the low-achieving group. This indicates that 
the low-achieving boys have higher level of general anxiety than the low- 
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TABLE 2 

SEX diei-erence in level of general anxiety 


Ro\schach 
criteria 

Group 

Soys 

Girls 

df 

Chi- 

Square 


HA 

3.00 

6.00 

1 

0.22* 

KF 

LA 

13.00 

3,00 

1 

5,04** 


HA&LA 

8.00 

4.50 

1 

0 50* 


HA 

1.00 

7 00 

1 

3.12* 

kF 

LA 

6.00 

16 00 

1 

3.68* 


HA&LA 

3.50 

11.50 

1 

3 26* 


'Nol Significant *’Significant at .05 level 


achieving girls. The analyses of data on ‘anxiety concerning bodily func¬ 
tions’ for achievement and sex diffeicnccs have been presented in Tables 3 
and 4, respectively. 


TABLE 3 


ACHIEVEMENT DIFFERENCES IN ANXIETY CONCERNING BODY 

FUNCTIONS 


Rorschach 

criterion 

Group 

High 

Ach. 

Low 

Ach. 

df 

Ch- 

square 


Boys 

30.00 

31.00 

1 

0.02* 

Anatomical 

Girls 

45.00 

22,00 

1 

7.22*’ 

Responses 

Boys and 
Girls 

36.50 

26.50 

1 

1.28* 


■Not Significant ■* Significant at .01 level 


It is found from Table 3 that the chi-square value 3" ,, 

anatomical responses-in case of girls is siBUiflcant at 01 level and all 

other groups ace found insignificant. It is '’^^cd that the l^sh-aducving 

girls arc Lre anxious regarding their bodily 1 unctions. W there 

was no significant difference between the 

Tl Jv.rl and the low-achievers as a whole, still it is found that the high- 
achievers in general have more anxiety concerning their bodily functions. 
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TABLE 4 


SEX DIFFERENCE IN ANXIETY CONCERNING BODILY FUNCTIONS 


Rorschach 

criterion 

Groups 

Roys 

Girls 

df 

Chi- 

sguare 


HA 

30,00 

■ 45.00 

I 

2.62* 

Atialoniical 

LA 

31,00 

22.00 

1 

1,20‘ 

Responses 

IIA & LA 

30,50 

33.50 

1 

O.Ofi* 


'Not significant 


Tabic 4 shows that there is no significant sex clifTcrcncc in the personality 
trait ‘anxiety concerning bodily functions’ between boys and girls of 
either high-achicving or low-achieving group, Even, in general, boys do 
not (.lilTcr signiticantly than girls in this type of anxiety, However, from 
the anxiety scores- of din'erent groups it is clear that the high-achieving 
girls have more anxiety concerning their bodily functions lhan all the 
other three groups, 

DIscusilon 

From the analysis of data presented in the preceding four tables, it 
is clear that the low-achieving boys have high level of general anxiety. 
Even the low-achicvcrs taken together (irrespective of sex) arc more 
anxious than the high-achieving adolescents. It is also found lliat the girls 
in general (iricspcctivc of achievement level) possess more anxiety than 
boys. The consideration of F responses crossing 80 per cent is not fulfilled 
in any of the four groups that would have justified their higher level of 
anxiety. At the lime of administering the test it was also noted that most 
of the low-achieving boys, girls in general and low-uchicvers in general, 
had large variation 111 their reaction lime (in responding the ink-blots). 
Furthermore, the criterion of FM (animal movements) >M (human move¬ 
ments) responses is juslilied only in ease of the low-achicvcrs in general 
(FM : M'“U.54 ’. 6.97). Most of the low-achicvers and girls had expres¬ 
sed disturbed reaction to the colour portions of some of the ink-blots 
presented to them at the time of testing, Moreover, lowered form level 
was found in case of girls and low-achiever,s fiom their psychograras 
prepared separately. 
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The liigh-achieviiij 5 girls are found to have more anxiety only con¬ 
cerning their bodily functions whereas they do not differ significantly 
from the other groups in Llic pcison.ihly disposition of general anxiety. 
Tile former type ol anxiety and tension found in thenimay form a natural 
part of the process' of growth and development at this stage of adoles¬ 
cence and puberty. The fact of low-achieveraent in case of both boys and 
girls may be due to the presence of high level of anxiety in them. Though 
the low-achicvers in general and low-achieving boys in particulai are 
found to be superior in their emotional construction (depicted by the 
Rorschach criteria of F%, M, and 2 Sum C), however, girls in general 
are quite lacking a well-balanced emotional construction and stability. 
So in the scliool.s sufficient care is to be given to the emotional and 
anxiety aspects of child’s personality, for the adolescence is the period 
of stress and strain. 
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w 

’ HETHBR the purpose be admission or certification, 
promotion or classification, examinations have come to occupy a unique 
position in the system of education. As a result, the real place of ex¬ 
aminations, VIZ, to provide feedback to the instructional system, is lost 
sight of, The emerging concept of evaluation as the process of ob¬ 
taining and Using information with a view to improve rather than prove 
the abilitie.s and attainments of the pupils, ha.s brought about the signifl- 
canl change in the role of examination. Apart from measuring how 
much the pupil has achieved, the examination is also expected to pro¬ 
vide feedback to the instructional system as to what has been achieved 
and what is to be achieved. Analysis of errors committed by pupils in 
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various subjects of public examiuation is a potential source of feedback 

to the pupils and iteachers in the improvement of classroom instruction 
and revision of curriculum. 

Error analysis in various subjects was undertaken by Si ngh and 
Misra*' 1979, Cential Examination Unit 1953, depsb 1963, Pareek and 
Sisodia 1972, Pareek and Bahukhandi 1974, Paieek and Manot 1974, 
Pareek and ShrivasLava 1974, U.P. Boaid 1976, Rajashekharn 1978. The 
present study is sequel to the problem of failures in mathematics at the 
ssc, examination, March 1979, conducted by the Goa, Daman and Diu 
Board of Secoiidaiy and Higher Seconday Education. 

Objectives 

1 To conduct item analysis with a view to identify the difficult 
topics in mathematics in Class X. 

2. To analyse the errors committed by students in solving each 
question, topicwise. 

Sample 

The sample chosen for the study consisted of every fiftieth answer 
paper in algebra and geometry at the ssc examination, March 1979. 
Answer papers (136) hence drawn were arranged in serial order of merit. 
The top 50 papers constituted the upper group while the bottom 50 
papers constituted the lower group These papers were utilized for 
item analysis and computation of difficulty value and discrimination 
index. The performance of both upper and lower group students was 
considered in respect of each item in analysing the errors. 

Significant Findings and Discussion 

Item analysis in algebra : The question paper m mathematics (algebra 
and geometry) consists of nine questions out of which the candidates are 
required to attempt seven questions. The first question being compul¬ 
sory consists of objective/very short answer questions carrying 15 marks 
and the remaining questions are of 10 maiks each, The result of item 
analysis is tabulated in the form of questionwise analysis chart (Table 1) 


"Pritnm Singh and R .G, Misra, Research on examinations—A retrospect and 
prospect. Background paper presented at the National Conference on Examina¬ 
tions held at Nagpur, 15-17 Feb. 1979 
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which indicates the difficulty level and the discrimination index of each 
item, The items with ddHculty value below 0.30 have been .scaled as 
difficult itcnns (A level), with difficulty value 0,30 to 0.70 have been 
scaled as average items (D level) and with difficulty value 0.71 and 
above have been scaled as easy items (C level). It is evident that the 
question paper in algebia is leaned tuward.s difficult items (Table 2), 
There aie 16 (33 per cent) difficult items in contrast with 3 (3 pet cent) 
easy items. The question paper appears to be in favour of students be¬ 
longing to upper gnmp. 

The topie.s in algebra winch weic attempted successfully by student 
in smaller numbers are (Table 3) variation (9 per cent), latio and pro¬ 
portion (12.5 per cent), graph (28.5 per cent) and rational algebraic ex¬ 
pression (37 per cent). This holds good in respect oI both the groups. 
The topic polynomials is attempted by largest number (63,3 per cent), 
out of which 29.2 per cent of the students were successful. 

TABLE 1 

QUESTIONWISE ANALYSIS IN ALGEBRA 


Sn 

No, 

hem No. 

Topic 

Obj. 

Form 

ofQ. 

Marks 

value 

Lei el 

Discr 

1. 

1 A I 

Graph 

0 

O 

1 

.64 

li 

.20 

2. 

I A 11 

Ratio and Prop. 

U 

0 

1 

.33 

11 

.28 

3. 

1 A lii 

Vanaiion 

A 

0 

1 

.22 

A 

.00 

4. 

1 b 1 

LOHurithin 

U 

0 

4 

.40 

U 

.52 

5. 

1 b II 

Graph 

U 

O 

4 

.53 

U 

58 

(i. 

1 b HI 

Polynomial 

K 

0 

i 

.79 

G 

.22 

7, 

1 b iv 

Logari ilun 

K 

O 

4 

,70 

C 

.40 

B. 

1 C 1 

Polynomial 

U 

VSA 

1 

.20 

A 

,48 

9. 

1 C 11 

Polynomial 

u 

(» 

t 

,20 

A 

.34 

10. 

1 C ill 

Ratio and Prop. 

u 

P» 

1 

,21 

A 

.34 

11, 

1 e iv 

indices 

K 

l» 

1 

.54 

U 

.62 

12. 

1 C V 

Logarithm 

K. 

P* 

1 

.40 

B 

.36 

13. 

1 C VI 

Logiiriihm 

U 

P* 

1 

38 

11 

.44 

14. 

1 e vii 

Vanunon 

U 

ir 

1 

,4(1 

11 

,58 

IS. 

1 e vin 

Sim, Hqn. 

U 

PP 

1 

,20 

A 

.22 

10. 

1 U IX 

Rational Alg. 
Exp. 

U 

IP 

1 

.14 

A 

.16 

17. 

1 C X 

Eqn. 

u 

4J 

1 

,50 

B 

.64 

18, 

2 a 1 

Equatiou 

u 

SA 

3 

,54 

B 

.66 
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19. 

a ii 

9> 

U 

1 f 

3 

.50 

B 

.34 

20 . 

a lit 

1 1 

U 

• I 

3 

.57 

B 

.62 

21 . 

b 1 

I] 

A 

l« 

4 . 

.42 

B 

.26 

22 . 

b 11 

l» 

A 

»• 

4 

.18 

A 

.12 

23. 

3 a i 

Sim Eqn. 

U 


3 

.50 

B 

.72 

24. 

a ii 

II 

U 

• • 

3 

.20 

A 

.04 

25. 

a 111 

ll 

u 

f • 

3 

,63 

B 

70 

26. 

b i 

II 

A 

II 

4 

.18 

A 

.20 

27. 

b ii 

11 

A 

II 

4 

.33 

B 

.10 

28. 

4 a 

Logarithm 

U 

SA 

3 

.30 

B 

34 

29 

b i 

II 

U 

• 1 

2 

.53 

B 

42 

30. 

b ii 

II 

u 

al 

2 

.33 

B 

.16 

31 

c 

II 

A 

■ 1 

2 

.33 

B 

.36 

32. 

d 

11 

A 

If 

3 

.44 

B 

.32 

33. 

5 a 

Indices 

U 

»t 

4 

.51 

B 

.76 

34. 

b 1 

»> 

U 

»> 

2 

.46 

B 

,30 

35. 

b ii 

ii 

u 

Iff 

2 

.58 

B 

.46 

36. 

C 1 

11 

u 

II 

1 

.54 

B 

.26 

37. 

c ll 

>1 

u 

11 

1 

.36 

B 

.46 

38. 

c lii 

11 

u 

II 

1 

.15 

A 

.14 

39, 

d 

II 

A 

II 

2 

.47 

B 

.48 

40. 

6 a i 

Poiynomials 

U 

SA 

3 

.74 

C 

.74 

41. 

a ii 

I* 

u 

II 

3 

.65 

B 

.66 

42, 

a iii 

M 

u 

II 

3 

.25 

A 

.04 

43. 

b 

ll 

u 

II 

2 

.35 

B 

.54 

44. 

c 

)l 

u 

• I 

2 

.30 

B 

.38 

45. 

7 a 

Rationai Aig. Exp. 

u 

11 

4 

.39 

B 

.26 

4fi. 

01 a 

ft 

u 

»l 

4 

.25 

A 

.14 

47. 

b 

polynomials 

u 

II 

3 

.35 

B 

.52 

48. 

c 

11 

u 

If 

3 

.52 

B 

.54 

49, 

8 a 

Graphs 

SK 

If 

5 

.22 

A 

.10 

50. 

b 

Ratio and Prop. 

U 

If 

3 

.31 

B 

.12 

51. 

c 

Variation 

u 

• I 

2 

.10 

A 

,02 

52. 

9 a 

Graphs 

u 

If 

5 

.23 

A 

.12 

53. 

b 

Variation 

A 

• 1 

3 

.11 

A 

.02 

54. 

c 

Ratio and Prop. U 

II 

2 

.33 

B 

.04 


OhjectiveSi From of Questions Diff. Level 

K~Knowledge O—Objective A—Difficult 

U—Underslanding VSA—Very Short Answer B—Average 

SK—Skill SA-Short Answer C—Easy 

A—•Application 
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The topics on variation, ratio and propot lion find place m the sylla¬ 
bus of Class X after a gap of two ycaus. The topic on graphs is found in 
the syllabus of Class VIIl. It rccuis in Class X after a gap ol one year. 
The other topics such as equations, simultaneous equations, indices, 
polynomials arc laid down more or less in concentric manner in the 
secondary block, Hence there is reason to believe that the students per¬ 
form better when the topics arc concentrically arranged in the syllabus. 

The students of upper group always aitempl raoic number of ques¬ 
tions. However, in respect of the topic on grapjis the lower group students 
(18 per cent) have excelled upper group (10.5 per cent), However, 
only .05 per cent of them were successful in that topic. The lower group 
students arc tempted to attempt this topic, perhaps because it is a skill- 
based topic. 


TABLE 2 


niSTRlUU'IIUN 01 MARK.S AC fORDlNtJ TO Dll 1 ICTILTY LFVHL 

(ALGLIIRA) 


Sr. No. 

DIff. Level 

No, of Items 

Marks 

Fercentait 

A 

Uitticult 

16 

4t) 

33 

B 

Average 

IS 

77 

64 

C 

Easy 

3 

4 

3 


Total 

54 

121 

100 


TABLE 3 

TOI'ICWISH I'ERI OKMANCH 01- STUDENTS IN ALOLBRA 


Sr. Tuple Aw No. of Stinknis Av, No. of Students 

No, Attempted Succeeded 




V.G. 

L.G. 

r 

C/,6'. 

L.G. 

T 

1, 

Equation 

28.4 

16.6 

45 

20 .G 

0.60 

21,2 

2 . 

Sim. Eqn. 

28.4 

22.6 

51 

20.4 

2.08 

23.2 

3, 

Graph 

10.5 

18,0 

2K.5 

6.00 

0.05 

06,5 

4. 

Indices 

33.4 

19.2 

52.7 

21.4 

1,00 

22,4 

5, 

Logarithm 

28,4 

17.6 

46.0 

16.6 

1.00 

17.6 

6 . 

1 ‘olynomials 

37 

26,3 

63,3 

26,8 

2.04 

29,2 

7. 

Rational Alg. 








Exp. 

21.5 

15.5 

37 

11.0 

1.00 

12.0 

8 . 

Ratio and Rrop, 

7 

05.5 

12.5 

4.0 

0 

4.00 

9, 

Variation 

05,5 

03.5 

09.0 

01.0 

0 

1.00 


m 
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Error Analysis In Algebra 

1. The type nf ciiors cominiLted by upper and lower group stu¬ 
dents differs, The upper group students make computational 
mislakes only, whereas the lower gioup students show lack of 
undcislandiiig of basic concept in all topics. Computational 
mi,slakes aie moic IVcqueiil. The solutions they offer lack 
perception of goal and hence often become absurd They are 
more confused by topics involving similar concepts. 

2. The students showed repeated lapses in putting signs The 

negative numbers created more problems. This suggests that 
properties of operations on numbers, a topic now dealt in 
Class VTII, needs special emphasis. 

3. The performance of students in solving pioblems on equation 
and simultancou.s equation revealed that the students lacked 
basic skill in framing equations. Once the equation is framed 
tlvc solution becomes mechanical. However, the lower group 
students lacked skill m facloiizing the quadratic equation. 
They also failed to identify appropriate method to reduce one 
unknown ill case of simultaneous equation While adding or 
substructiiig equations mistakes are committed on account of 
signs. 

4. The answers in respect of indices and logarithms evidenced a 

lot of confusion m the mind of students regarding the laws. 
A suimd foundation of the laws of indices and lagoiithms and 
a comparative approach to point out their similarities and 
difference is nccessaiy in order to overcome the confusion. 

5. The students’ solution in respect of polynomials revealed that 
polynomials aie mixed up with quadratic trinomials Fmther 
the students could not effectively apply the tests for diagnosing 
Lhc factors. Another luudlc for students was to write the poly¬ 
nomial in coefficient form before attempting synthetic division. 
Many of them omitted zero which is a constant term 

6. While solving que.slions on rational algebraic expiession, the 
students committed mistakes in putting signs while opening 
the brackets. When a term or a numeral is not given m frac¬ 
tional form, they failed to realize that the denominatoi was 
one. Similar type of mistakes occurred in solving equations 
involving rational expression 
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TABJLB 4 

QUESTIONWISE ANALYSIS IN GEOMETRY 


Sr. 

Hem No. 

Topic 

0/>J. 

Form 

Marks 

J9W- 

Level 

DIscr. 

No, 


of Q. 


Value 


iwlea 

1. 

1 a i 

pylh, theorem 

V 

O 

1 

.52 

B 

,28 

2. 

1 a ii 

Circle-arc 

K 

O 

1 

.76 

C 

,24 

3. 

1 a iii 

I‘ylli, iheorem 

U 

0 

1 

.66 

B 

,24 

4. 

1 a iv 

Trignomelry 

u 

0 

1 

.54 

B 

.40 

5. 

lav 

PI. Coord. G 

u 

0 

1 

.69 

B 

.54 

6, 

1 b 

C.C. area 

K 

O 

3 

.63 

B 

.34 

7. 

1 c t 

PI, Coord. G 

K 

VSA 

1 

,55 

B 

.72 

6. 

1 C li 

C. C. area 

U 


1 

.32 

B 

.28 

9. 

1 c ill 

PI, Coord. G 

U 

11 

1 

.43 

B 

.58 

10. 

1 c iv 

Pylli. llicorcin 

U 

l> 

J 

.48 

B 

.34 

11, 

1 C V 

Ciicic-atc 

U 

M 

1 

.37 

B 

.48 

12, 

1 c vi 

Siniilariiy 

u 

** 

1 

.28 

A 

.32 

13. 

1 c vii 

Cicclc-atc 

u 


1 

.37 

B 

.26 

14, 

I c viii 

Similarity 

u 

rr 

1 

,84 

C 

,10 

15. 

I C IS 

Trignomelry 

K 

fi 

1 

,62 

B 

.44 

16, 

1 c s 

C.C. area 

A 

i» 

1 

.07 

A 

,06 

17. 

2 a 

Area 

U 

SA 

3 

.54 

B 

,44 

IS, 

2 b 

Pylh. theorem 

V 


4 

.36 

B 

.46 

19. 

2 c 

Circlc«arc 

A 

»• 

3 

.27 

A 

.32 

20. 

3 a 

Cirdcmrc 

K 


4 

.71 

C 

.32 

21. 

3 b 

-do- 

U 

tP 

3 

.46 

B 

.48 

22. 

3 c 

~do— 

A 

«» 

J 

.12 

A 

.14 

23. 

4 u 

C.C. area 

U 

M 

3 

.30 

B 

.26 

24. 

4 b 

—do 

u 


3 

,46 

B 

.34 

25. 

4 c 

— do— 

A 

I » 

4 

,26 

A 

.22 

26. 

S a 

Gcom. Cotisir. 

SK 

tt 

3 

.63 

U 

.40 

27. 

5 b 

— do— 

SK 

f > 

3 

.71 

c 

.34 

28. 

5 c 

-do- 

SK 

li 

4 

.58 

B 

.48 

29. 

6 a 

Similariiy 

U 

M 

4 

,43 

B 

.24 

30, 

6 b 

-do- 

u 

»l 

3 

,83 

C 

.07 

31. 

6 C 

— do— 

u 

f 

3 

.86 

C 

.02 

32. 

7 a 

Trignomelry 

K 

ft 

3 

.44 

B 

.56 

33. 

7 b 

— do— 

U 

II 

3 

.54 

B 

.56 

34, 

7 c 

— do— 

U 

It 

2 

.67 

U 

.62 

35, 

7 cl 

— do” 

U 

l» 

2 

.60 

B 

.46 

36. 

8 a 

Pi. Cooid. O 

U 

l> 

3 

.56 

B 

,58 

37. 

8 b 

— do— 

u 

tt 

3 

,59 

M 

.70 

38. 

8 c 

— do— 

u 

M 

4 

.61 

B 

.64 

39. 

9 u 

Sirailurily 

u 

14 

2 

.28 

A 

.22 

40. 

9 b 

Pylh. Iheorcni 

u 

11 

4 

.60 

B 

,38 

41. 

9 c 

C.C. area 

A 

II 

4 

.36 

B 

.18 
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7. In case of questions on ratio and proportion and variation the 
students showed lack of knowledge of basic properties. 
Attempts were made to solve the problems without applying 
the properties. 

8. In questions on graphs, the students could not work out the 
values of one variable by simple substitution in the given 
equation, The skill shown in drawing graphs was barely 
minimum. Many students from the lower group drew ‘x’ and 
‘y’ only. Those who knew something more, either straight 
lines (often intersecting) or scribbled a parabole m anticipa¬ 
tion of a mark by chance. The topic graph needs to be recog¬ 
nized to make it more interesting and meaningful. 

Item analysis in geometry. The question-wise analysis of the geo¬ 
metry paper is given m Table 4. The students considered (Table 5) 6 
Items as difficult (A type) and same number of items as easy type (C- 
type). The remaining 29 questions were considered as aveiage (B type) 
Thus overall difficulty level of the question paper in geometry is low 
when compared with that of algebra. The performance of the students 
did not fluctuate much among various topics in geometry (Table 6). 
However, topics on geometrical constructions and plane co-oidinate 
geometry were considered as easy, whereas circle-circumference-area and 
similarity were considered difficult by the students. 


Error Analysts In Geometry 

1, The topic ‘area’ received relatively good response from the 
students. However, the ^students from the lower group failed 
to recall the formula perhaps because the topic is taught in 
Class IX and the revision done in Class X is not adequate 
for them. 

2 While solving a problem based on Pythagoras theorem, the 
lower group students failed to identify as to which is the 
opposite side and which is hypotenuse. 

3, The problem on circle-arc and circle-circumference and area 
often require application of Pythagoras theorem, which is con¬ 
spicuously lacking in students especially while giving the 
proofs. It is necessary to adopt correlation approach. While 

pc^r im 
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clealiii}' with the prnblems on Pythagoras theorem theex- 
amplci enuld he ilrawn Pioin the topics ‘cirele-iirc' and ‘eiicle- 
circiimlVreiK’c-area'>', so that th're is reititurcement of the con¬ 
cept. Atiothci weak point nottmil in tliis topic is hick of 
perception of relationship helwcen cential angle, the inKcribctl 
angle aiul the measure ot arc. In the c ilcitlation of the area of a 
shaded region which involves two gcomeliical figures the stn- 
dents failed to peiceive the lelalionship existing between them. 
In general the peitonnance of the students is found to be 
bcltci wbereui there is cramming of formulae rather Hum 
applying the same in a new .situation. 

-t. Examination of students' construction of geometrical figures 
revealed tliai coiistnicliou was not a problem for them, Uut 
the skill .shown in construction was not adetiuate. Hence it i.s 
neces.stiiy to give more c.xpcriciicc to the .students m hamJling 
gconielrical instruments and drawing geometrical ligiires. 

5. 'fhe stiident.s' kiunvledge of the (rignruiietrical ratios is sutis- 
lactory. However, applying the same to .solve problems was 
a hurdle for them. 

6. The problem on plane coordinate geometry did not attract the 
altentioii of lower group students', flic soliuion.s showed that 
they laek knowledge in liiiding coordinates, S'ome had con¬ 
fusion in substilutiiig the valuc.s of',\' and *y’ in the required 
fornuila, 


TABLE 5 

DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS ACCORDING TO DIPITCULTY LEVEL 

(GEOMETRY) 


Sr. No. 

Diff, Level 

No. of hems 

Marks {Approx, perceirfflCe also) 

A 

DtEkult 

6 

14 

B 

Average 

29 

69 

C 

Easy 

6 

15 


Total 

41 

9g 

W 
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TABLE 6 

TOPICWISE PERFORMANCE OF STUDENTS IN GEOMETRY 


Sr. Topic Av. No. Students 4v. No Students 

No. Attempted Succeeded 




U.G. 

L.G 

T 

U.G. 

LG. 

T 

1 . 

Area 

36 

37 

73 

31 

9 

44 

2. 

Pythngoiaa theorem 

40.4 

38.4 

78.8 

27.8 

12.4 

40 2 

3. 

Circlc-nrc 

39 6 

37.6 

17.2 

26 6 

10,5 

37.1 

4. 

Circle-circumference area 

30.0 

25.1 

55.1 

16 6 

4.7 

21.3 

5. 

Similarity 

25.5 

27.1 

52.6 

15.9 

9.7 

25 6 

6. 

Geoni. constructions 

43 3 

39.0 

82.3 

33.3 

15 0 

46,3 

7. 

Trignorae try 

41.3 

27-3 

68.6 

32 1 

7.0 

39,1 

8. 

Pi. coordinate geomctiy 

46 6 

30.3 

76.9 

38.0 

6,5 

44,5 


F.C, 

Conclusion 

It can be inferred from the investigation that error analysis is atleast 
one of the feedback devices at the public examinations, The findings of 
the study have implications in the improvement of instruction and in 
view of syllabi. For a long time mathematics teaching has been mechani¬ 
cal and routine. It is time to make it more meaningful and interesting 
specially to the educationally weaker sections. Meanwhile reorganiza¬ 
tion of mathematics curriculum with a view to make it more relevant 
and logical is also an immediate assignment for our curriculum re¬ 
searchers. 
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Theory lr)to Practice; 

An Analysis of B.Ed. Theory and Practice Marks 


V. K. Raina 

Regional College of Education, Ajmer 


P 

inLOSOPHMS of education (Bayles 1962, SclicfQcr 1965 
and Peters 1970) have time and again stated or suggested that a theory is 
or ought to be a guide to educational practice. The educational theory- 
practice relationship i.s to be looked as symbiotic. The basic premLses 
of theory a.s illustrated by various definitions and descriptions is pri¬ 
marily that of a logical Framework. Thus, theory con.sists of classes of 
statemcn(.s and rules for their manipulation. In contrast practice has 
been reflected as a process involving actions based upon habit, art, skill, 
or vStralcgy. Practice, thereby implies u practitioner. Practitioners 
may, in varying degrees, utilize knowledge, make dccisioms, .set aims or 
objectives, and dcvi.se ways and means for performing tasks. Therefore, 
practice has outcomes or con.scqucnces (Hyman 1971). 

Researches collected by Wallen and Travers fl960) make depressing 
reading, which supports lack of evidence between theory and practice 
It was ill this reference that Saiyidnn (1934) long back lamented ; the 
divorce of theory from practice is one of the serious defects of train¬ 
ing colleges education and, unless it is removed, its effectiveness will 
continue to be questionable indeed. This state of art, therefore, de¬ 
mands that practice and theory must both be visualized as growing 
entities : theory illuminating practice and pointing the direction of its 
progress; practice constantly modifying, reinterpreting and strengthen¬ 
ing theory, and checking its tendency to become mere persiflage. In 
short, mere theoretical knowledge is no guarantee for practical skills. 
There is no denying the fact that knowing theory is a necessary condi¬ 
tion for teaching but it does not mean that theory implies practice, or 
that only knowledge of theory is a sufficient condition for successful 
practice. In view of this conflicting position the present study is an 
attempt to study the relationship between theoretical methodology and 
teaching practice marks. 
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Purpoie 

The miijor purpose of this study was to compare the theory marks 
(one methodology subject) with the teaching practice marks of that very 
subject of a group of B. Ed. students. More specifically, the present 
study seeks evidence to the following questions : 

1. To what extent do external theory marks (methodology) pre¬ 
dict external practice, internal practice and total practice 
teaching marks ? 

2. To what extent internal theory marks (methodology) are able 
to predict external practice, internal practice and total practice 
teaching marks. 

3. To what extent do total theory marks (methodology) predict 
external practice, internal practice and total practice and total 
practice teaching marks. 

Sample 

The sample of this study constituted 65 students of the Regional Col¬ 
lege of Education, Ajmer. These students appeared for their university 
examination in the year 1980-81. The theory marks obtained in one 
methodology paper (Hindi) were taken as predictor marks for the B. Ed. 
students in this study, while these were further studied as external 
theory marks, internal theory marks and total theory marks obtained at 
the university examination. The criterion variables were external prac¬ 
tice marks, internal practice marks and total practice marks obtained 
in the final practice teaching examination. 

Results and Discussion 

The following two rabies summarize the various statistics of the 
predictor variable and the criterion. For the sake of convenience the pre¬ 
dictor and criterion variables have been denoted as external theory (et), 
internal theory (it), total theory (tt), external practice (bp), internal 
practice (ip) and total practice (tp). 

The predicting power of one variable (theory marks) depends on its 
capacity to forecast other variable (practice marks). It is a function of 
correlation. If the correlation between theory marks and practice marks 
were perfect, one could make the prediction of practice marks (teaching 
success m other words) from theory marks confidently. On the other 
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TABLE 1 

STATISTICS OF IHF. PRI-niCTOK VARIAHLIiS AND Till- CRITKRION 




IT 

TT 

r.p 

IP 

TP 




Mean 

50,11 

71.42 

00.46 

57,78 

60.16 

59.20 




SD 

6.28 

13.34 

K.M) 

4.26 

7.31 

5.17 




r 

14--.20 

15>--.16 

16' ,23 

24»‘.34 

25- ,23 

2(i“.37 

34'-..32 

35‘^.34 36 

-.35 

k 

.98 

.99 

.95 

.94 

.95 

.93 

,95 

.87 

.94 

E 

2% 

1% 

5% 

6% 

5% 

7% 

5% 

HU 
•J ro 

6% 


.04 

.03 

.05 

.12 

.05 

,14 

.10 

.06 

.12 


(4H;,) 

(3%) 

(5"ul 

(12%) 

15%) 

(14%) 

(10‘,'„) 

(6%) 

(12%) 


hiiml ircdi-rehUton were /cui, prediction wouJd be futile. Between these 
limits, prediction.s :ue possible with varying degree of accuracy (Gairct 
1953} N<iw, fiom an e.'canunation Ilf Tabic J, it is obvious Hint the 
relationship between tlic tlicoiy marks and practice maiks (in all cate¬ 
gories) varies between .16 to a low but positive relationship of .37. 
Therefore, since the correlation Cr) between the theory marks and prac- 
ticc marks i.s very low. the error oi prediction is nccesbarily small. 

Again, the most helpful method ol stating the degree of relation¬ 
ship indicated by a given value of the cocfltcicnl, is by means of coclli* 
dent of alienation (k)f>-'v r r®'index of Ibiccasiing cHiciciicy 
(E) —(l*-y 1—cocHicicnt of deterniini.sm (r»). It will be 
noted from Tabic I that the cocllicicnls of alienation (ki) arc large, they 
vary between .93 to ,99. This clearly shows that the degree of a lack of 
relationship between the theory and practice marks is large. It is worth¬ 
while to add here the observation of Ganetl (1953) that “for r’s of .gO or 
less, the coefficients of alieiiulioii arc deary so large that the prediction 
of the individual scores based upon the regression equation are little 
better than 'guesses’. Again, since the coiielatuin between the theory 
marks and practice mark.s (all categoric.s) i.s very low the index of fore¬ 
casting etticiency, which i.s the percentage reduction in error of predic¬ 
tion by reason of correlation between the two variables, is also smull. 

It would be interesting to determine the percentage of variance in 
practice marks that is associated with or determined by variance in the 
theory maiks. An examination of Table I for this sample shows that 
only 3 per cent, 4 per cent, 5 per cent, 6 per cent, 10 per cent, 12 per 

cent and 14 per cent of variance of the different categories of practice 
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miuks is dctcimined by the theory marks obtained in the methodology 
paper. The rest of the percentage of variance m practice marks, which 
vary fiom a maximum of 97 per cent to a minimum of 86 per cent in the 
different categories of practice teaching marks are unaccounted for. 

The prediction is also made by the regression equations and the 
regression lines which arc an index of prediction. These equations pie- 
dict the most likely scores in practice teaching from the scores in the 
theory (methodology) paper. Regression equations for each cate- 
goiy of the practice marks were formulated by using the formula ; 

Y'-rXy—(X-M,)+M„ 

with tlie usual notations Y’ standing for the practice marks and X for 
the theoiy marks. Interpreting these regression equations it can be said 
that Y’ (in all the nine categories of piaclice marks) increases by .14, 
.11, .16, .19, .13, .20, .19, .14 and .21 units only for ever;^ unit increase in 
the maiks in the theory paper. It is obvious that the increase in Y’ for 
every unit increase in X is very low and hence the accuracy of prediction 
is necessarily small, The lowest increase .11 in Y’ is in case of the 
external practice teaching lor every unit increase in X, internal theory 
marks. 

TABLE Z 

REGRESSION EQUATION AND SE OF PREDICTION 
Regression of Y on X’ Regression Equation S.E, of Prediction 


1. External Theoiy 

2. Internal Theory 

3. Total Theory 

Internal Practice Maiks 

4. External Theory Y’ = .19X + 50.64 

5. Internal Theory Y’ = .13X + 50.88 

6. Total The ory Y" .zox + 48.07 

Total Practice Marks 

7. External Theory Y’ »> .19X + 49.68 

8. Internal Theory Y’ »= .MX + 49.20 

9. Total Theory Y’= ■21X + 46.50 

’ Y == Predictor X •=■ Criterion 


7.12 

7.09 

7.09 


5.01 

4.80 

4.86 


External Practice Maiks 

4.18 

Y' = .14X + 50.99 

Y’ = .liX + 49.92 

4.01 

Y’ = .16X + 48.11 

4.05 
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Here it inuy bk; piiinlud th.il ‘‘piedjctii'iis Ixiseil up(Hi regicssion 
oquutiotKs, however, ,iie ncvei (exeept in tUce.ise nl perfect corielaluni) 
peifecily reliable"’. 1 he .slandanl ctnus Were, therefore, calculated and 
are pieseiitud iii I able 2. 

Ihc .staiidaui eiuna (us) show til,.t the axeiagc liispcihiuii of the 
observed ,^colt.s in piaclicc niaiks ab(<ut the bext predicted line i.s very 
wide 111 all the cask-i. f)iie ol the chai..cleiiflliCx of is that iL is 
always less than the iiiile.s.s, oi cuui.se, the traits arc entirely unrelated, 
in which eu.se y.-'t is equal to it is clear from Table 2 that a,.* 
values in all the nine cases without any exception approach or arc almost 
equal to (Ty. 

Ihe total pietuic that emeigcs from the above results is that there 
IS practically no basis in this prcdieiioii, In other word.s the marks 
.secured inthetlicoiy oueiiiodidogy) paper .iie ill capable of predicting 
leaching succes.,, at least tor the present sample and under the eoiulilions 
td this .study. 

■flic fuidings of this .study ate not .startling at all lot the simple 
fact that sinulai upiiiioiis have heen expressed by various authors (Desi 
lyoy, .blinmuh Iddy, Rama lyub, Vcima lyfiK, Moinson and 
Meinyire lytyj and various eonmu.sMons (University Hducaiion Com¬ 
mission Repott ly4y, 1 ducatioii Commi.ssioii Report 1966) from lime 
to lime. 

A plausible leason lot this stale ol aJlair.s is that very few theore¬ 
tical courses are about leaching, and iluil method courses, which arc 
about leuciiing, have no thcureiical loundatioii.s. ills in thi.s rel'eieiicc 
that Bruner fl'^bh) euminciits that •iheie i.s a lack of integrating theory in 
pedagogy, m its place there is principaKy ti body of maxims, Kescaich on 
teaching has iioi piuvidcd us with aiiylhmg like the empirical basis that 
might be requnod to justify and guide auctnpt.s to induce teaching skills, 
which would indicate to a teacher that if he increase.^ behaviour X and/or 
deercascs behaviour Y, there will be concomitant change in the cognitive 
or affeelive acluevcramii ol his students. bmilhCiybyjandhiscolIa- 
borauns in their mlluetuial book 'J eachvrs Jtir the Rea} World, have 
suggested that it is fust necessary to identify, through empirical iiivcsti- 
gulunis and theoretical aiialy.sis. general cacegoric.s of situations which 
teachers encounter, and then to dotennine the theoretical knowledge 
which would permit tcacliei.s to act more rationally in such situations; 
courses can then he planned to allow both a progressive mastery of rele¬ 
vant theory and a inovcmeni Iroiu relatively simple to mure complex 
practical problems, Uie cli'ecTiveness of such courses is likely lo depend 
on the availability of carefully chosen records of classroom situations 
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which exemplify the miijor charactciisLics of each type of situation, and 
which allow studciils to perceive the lelevance and test the value of 
suggested theoretical analysis. 

Moreover, thcie is a need to approach educational theory via prac¬ 
tical hitiiiitioii.s By and large, professois of education do not practice 
their principles ol curriculum phiiiiiiiig they so cnthu,sia.stically com¬ 
ment to lulure teachers, We teach students to be motivating and 
stimulating, but \vc are ourselves often dry and unimaginative 
(Kalt.souni.s and Nelson I96H). The findiiig.s of this study warrant that 
the tcachei-cdiicaLors and teacher education piogiammes must become 
awaic of present breach between theory and piiicticc and realize that a 
transfurmiition is in order Theoretical principles will have to be convin¬ 
cingly manied to the practicalities of classroom teaching. 
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An Experimental Study oftheEffacl of Dependency and Adjustment 
on the Achievement of Students Studying through Programmed 
Learning Material Using Different Response Modes 


D.N. Sansahwal 
OURPAC SlKOU JaRIAI. 

R. Dandbi. 

Department of Edueallon, Vnlvenlty of Indore 


The programmed learning caught the sight of Indian 
researchers around 1963. Since that time, the programmed learning has 
been studied in its various aspects, namely, programmed approach vis-a- 
vis traditional approach to teaching; different forms of programmed 
learning materials; different uses of progrumracd learning materials; pro¬ 
grammed learning for different subjects; programmed learning and ins¬ 
tructional media; programmed learning and individual differences, and 
evolvcment of instructional strategics. With reference to different modes 
of responding, many .studies have been earned out (Goldback and Camp¬ 
bell 1962. Kiumbollz et al. 1962. Silvermannet al 1963. Tnel 1965, Leith 
and Gujmaii 1966, Krishnamurthy 1972), Of ihc.se. Krumbatlz et al. 
(1962), Silverraann et al. (1963) and Tnel (1965) found that both overt 
as well us covert response modes were equally effective, whereas, Gold- 
back and Campbell (1962), Leith and Gujraan (1966) and Kriahnaraurthy 
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(1972) ftiuiul that cavcit response mode was superioi to overt response 
mode. 

Looking into the importance of individual diffeiences in the 
acliievenicnt ol students through any instructional programme, several 
rcsCMi'clies have been conducted to study the relationship between stu¬ 
dent characteristics and achievement thiough programmed learning In 
this context, the viiilous characteristics of the students which have been 
so far studied are intelligence, attitude towards progiammed learning, 
mental age, academic motivation, English reading comprehension, etc 
Apuit from these variables, theie are a few, such as, adjustment, depen¬ 
dence creativity, problem-solving ability, etc, which have not so fai been 
studied. All these variables seem to have their bearing upon the achieve¬ 
ment of students through programmed learning. In the present study 
the effect of dependency and adjustment separately on the achievement 
of students using difl'erent modes of responding, while reading the pro¬ 
grammed learning material, have been studied. 

Objectives 

The following have been the objectives of the study . 

1, To compare the achievement of students of experimental 
groups using overt and covert modes of responding and the 
group studying through traditional method. 

2, To study the effect of dependency and the interaction between 
dependency and treatment on the achievement of students 

3, To study the effect of adjustment and the interaction between 
adjustment and treatment on the achievement of students. 

Sample 

The study was carried over 115 Class IX female science students 
studying in two Hindi-medium higher secondary schools of the cities of 
Ujjain and Agar Of 115 students, 48 students were assigned to experi¬ 
mental group one (Gi), 45 students to expeiimental group two (Gj), and 
22 students were assigned to control group (C). All of these students 
were from average socio-economic strata of the society. 

Design 

The study employed experimental-contiol group design. There 
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were two experimental groups ami one control group. The two treat¬ 
ments were assigned laiulomly to two experimental groups. The experi¬ 
mental group Gi read the linear programmed learning material and 
wrote the responses on a separ.itc page for each frame. That is, the 
response mode followed by group Cii w.is o\ert responding. The ex¬ 
perimental group Ci^ read the same linear programmed learning matciiiil 
and did not write the response anywhere. Thai is, the rc.spon.se mode 
followed by group was covert responding. The control group was 
taught through the conventional method The entering behaviours of 
the expcnmciUal group.s were tested before giving the treatment and the 
terminal behaviours were tested after the completion of the treatment. 
The duration of the experiment was two weeks. 

Tools 

The pre-adoIc.sccnt adju.slnicnt .scale tPAA.s) and prc-adolesceat 
dependency .scale (pad.s) developed by Parcek and Rao (1971) were used 
to measure adjustment and dependency, respectively. The linear program¬ 
med learning material (plm) on ‘atomic theory and structure’, pre-test 
and criterion lest were developed by the invcstigator.s, 

iMo Collection 

The students of the experimental groups were tc.sicd for entering 
hehaviouts by administering the developed pre-test. On the basis of 
this, it was made sure that all students possess the required entering 
hchavKuirs. After thi.s, the licalmcnt was randomly divided among the 
experimental students. l;ach student of the experimental guuips was 
given a copy of the linear programmed learning material. They were 
explained how to read through the elm. The experimental group Gj 
was told to read each frame and write the responses on a separate page. 
After writing the responses, they were to compare U with the correct 
response given below the frame. If the answer was correct, 
the students were asked to proceed to the next frame, but in case of 
wrong answer, they weie instiucted to read the frame again, and to find 
the reason why they have gone wrong. Thu.s, this group followed the 
overt icsponsc mode. The experimental gioup Gg was asked to read the 
frame and think the correct responses for the read frame. The students 
were, then, to compare llicir responses with the correct responses given 
under the frame and to find whether ihcir responses were correct or not, 
In case of correct rc.sponscs, the students were instructed to proceed 
further, whereas, In case of wrong responses, they were to read the frame 
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again and to find the reason for their being wrong Thus, this group 
followed the covert response mode The control group was taught the 
same topic in the regulai classroom in the conventional way. After the 
completion of the topic by the students of experimental as well as con- 
tiol groups, they were tested on the cuterion test. The pass and pads 
were administered to all the students and their responses were scored 
according to the dnections given m the respective manuals. 

Results and Discussion 

1. Effect of dependency on achievement: The first objective of 
the study was to find out the effect of dependency, treatment and the 
interaction between them on achievement of students on cnteiion test 
The students of gioups Gj, Ga and C were divided into two gioups, 
namely, highly dependent and low dependent on the basis of mean 
dependency scores of the three groups. Thus, there were two levels of 
dependency and three levels of lieatment Hence, the data were analy¬ 
sed by using factorial 2x3 analysis of variance with unequal cell size 
The results are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ACHIEVEMENT 
ON CRITERION TEST 


Source of 
variance 

df 

ss 

MS V 

F 

Dependency 

1 

1.58 

1 58 

0.63 

Treatment 

2 

2414 

12.07 

4 88** 

Dependency x 
Treatment 

2 

13.09 

6 54 

2.63 

Err 01 

109 

272.00 

2 49 



**Significant at 0.01 level 


From Table 1, it may be seen that the F-value of 0 63 is not significant. 
It means that the students belonging to the highly dependent group did 
not diffei significantly in mean achievement on criterion test than those 
belonging to low dependent group. In other words, the degree of depen¬ 
dency of students did not influence significantly their achievement. This 
finding justifies the individualized nature of programmed learning material 
because each learner learns through the programmed learning material 
at his own pace and no extra help is needed which determines the level 
of dependency, 
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Thu h'-valuc Ah the effect of treatment is 4.84, which is .sij'nificant 
at 0.01 level witli df of 2/1011 (viiie fahlc 1). It iiidic.acs tIuiL the mean 
achievement ol .students of the three jiituips. namely Cii, ti,, and C, diffe¬ 
red sitmilieamly. On aiialy.siim the means it was tiiund that ihe mean 
achievement of group Gi .is well as gr.mp tij, w.ts .sigiiilieaiitly higher 
than (hat id'control yioiiji. On the other h. lul llie mean achievement of 
group Gi did not differ Mgmlicantly from tli.a id group Cj_.. U shows 
that studying through the linear programmed learning matcind either by 
following ovcit response mode or covert response mode was superior 
than studying through the conventional way oi teaching, further, both 
overt as well as covert le.sponsc modes were found to he equally eircc- 
live. 1 his linding IS 111 line with those of Kilvermaim ef al. (1903), 
K.rumhatl/, et al. (19021 ami I lel (I9(i.s). whereas it is tn coiiti.idiction 
with the lindmgs of (iiddback and Camplvll tl9o2), IahiIi and Gujmaii 
(1906) and Knshiiamuitliy (1972) who h.ivc reiimtcd tli.it co\eit icspun.se 
mode i.s supenoi to ihe oveit iespouse mode. 

Lastly, the h'-vahic for (lie iidciaction between dependency and 
treatment i.s 2.03 which i.s not .significant (vide I.iblel). I his means 
that the interaction between dependeney and treatment dnl nut effect 
signilicantly the achievement ul .students on (he criterion lest. 

2. BjSeci oj adjustnieut ou achicvethint : T l.e .weriai ohjeclive of 
the invciitigutioii wais tu .study the elleci id adjti.stineiii ami the iiucrac- 
tioti between adju.stmcnt and treatment on acliievemeiiL id' students on 
cnlcrion test. The sludeius of groups Gj, Gj, and C were divided into 
two groups, namely, highly adjusted and low adjusted on the ba.sis of 
mean adjustment score id' the three groups. Thus, there were two levels 
of adjustment and three levels of treatment, Hence, the data were an¬ 
alysed by employing factorial 2x3 analy.sis of variance with unequal cell 
siac. The results arc given m Table 2, 

TABLK 2 

SUMMARY 01- ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ACHIEVEMENT 




ON CRITERION TEST 



Source of 

"""df 

SS 

MS F 

T 

variance 





Adjuglmcm 

1 

6.27 

6,27 

3.15 

TrcfttmeiU 

2 

19,80 

9.93 

4.99” 

AiffustmeiU x 

2 

18.26 

943 

4.59* 

Treat ment 





Error 

109 

216.76 

1.99 


’Significant at O.OS level 

*'Significant at 0.01 

level 
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Fioni Table 2, it may be seen that the F-valiie for the eifect of adjust¬ 
ment IS 3.15, which is not significant. It leflects that the students belong¬ 
ing to high adjustment group did not differ significantly in mean achieve¬ 
ment fiom those belonging to low adjustment gioup Thus, the achieve¬ 
ment of students on criterion test is independent of adjustment of stu¬ 
dents. This might be because each student worked independently duiing 
the programmed learning session. Hence, the problem of adjustment 
does not arise 

The results and discussion pertaining to the effect of tieatment on 
achievement of students has already been dealt under the heading ‘effect 
of dependency on achievement’. 

The F-value for the effect of interaction between adjustment and 
treatment is 4.59, which is significant at 0.05 level with df of 2/109 (vide 
Table 2). It indicates that theie is a significant effect of interaction bet¬ 
ween adjustment and treatment on achievement of students on criterion 
test. The students having high adjustment benefited equally while study¬ 
ing through ELM or conventional teaching. On the other hand, students 
having low adjustment benefited more while studying through the linear 
ELM as compaied to conventional teaching It may, therefore, be said 
that the linear elm with overt as well as covert response modes was sui¬ 
table to both students having high adjustment as well as low adjustment. 

Goncluslons 

The following are the outcomes of the present study : 

1. The mean achievement of students using covert as well as overt 
modes of responding while studying through the programmed 
leainiiig mateiial have been found significantly higher than 
those studying through traditional method 

2. Doth the overt as well as covert modes of responding have 
been found equally effective in influencing the achievement of 
students, 

3. Theie has not been significant effect of dependency on achieve¬ 
ment of students. 

i. The interaction between dependency and treatment does not 
seem to cause significant variation in the achievement of 
students. 

5. There has not been significant effect of adjustment on achieve¬ 
ment of students. 
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6, There has been a significant cfiecl of mtcraclion between adjust¬ 
ment and treatment on achievement of students. 
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Das's Theory of lr)teHiger)ce 

Simultaneous and Successive Cognitive Processes. J. P, Dass, John R. Kirby and 
Ronald F. Jarman, Acadctnic Press, New York, 1979, Price ; £ 17 50, 


W 

’ ’ ITH the emergence of psychology as a science, the 
study of cognitive abilities and their measurement has been at the centre 
of the history of development of psychology, Gallon was attracted by 
the genius and attempted to study the characteristics of genius, Binet, 
on the other hand, wanted to know why some children fail in learning 
in school. Instead of following the methodology developed by the 
experimental psychologists in Wundt’s laboratory at Lalpzig, and in¬ 
stead of being concerned with the processes of learning, or with cogni¬ 
tive processes which lead to acquisition of knowledge, which is, afterall, 
what a school is supposed to be concerned with, Binet struck a new 
path, which led him to a major discovery of psychology, viz, intelli¬ 
gence test. He gave to psychology a new methodology of instrumenta¬ 
tion, and instrumentation is a characteristic of science without which 
the concepts remain fuzzy, By measuring an identifiable phenomenon, 
a scientist achieves precision in thinking. Binet, in collaboration with 
Simon, developed a scries of tests to measure intelligence, over the years 
from early childhood to the end of school years. Binet was satisfied to 
find an answer to the question ■ why some children do not learn in 
school ? His answer was because they do not have the necessary in¬ 
telligence. 

Hud Binet chosen to follow the path of Piaget, his answer would 
have been differentj but then psychology would not have received the 
attention it did, because the I.Q, concept which came out of Binet’s 
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work would not li.ivc been horn, Whether it would huve been better, 
we do not know. But, historic.illy, psychometrics and CAperiinenttd 
psychology branched off in different directions liom lliut point on. It 
is only in recent times, there arc no signs of convergence of the two 
lines of psychological Wvtrk. The work of Das and his collaborators is 
an indication of this convergence. 

Das ha,s a great design. Like .some of the creative scicnti.sts in other 
.sciences, Das has coiiccptu di/.cd two b.i.sic cognitive fnnction,s, viz, 
coding and planning umlcrlying the diverse in.iiiifestalion of abilities m 
human bchavioui, as measuivd by psychological tests Two pmcesses 
identified by him within tlic coding function, viz. simultaneous and suc¬ 
cessive processim\. He uses the word ‘function", ‘process' synony¬ 
mously, and therefore, coding may bo regarded as subsnmiiu’ simul¬ 
taneous and successive proccsse.s. Planning process is distinguishable 
from coding, but Das has not identified specific processes subsumei! 
under planning. He relates both coding and planning to intelligence as 
measured by tests. 

Das sticks to the original use of intelligence test in the hands of 
Billet, and holds the view that intelligence le.sts only measure .schooling, 
and they provide an alternative measure of school attainment, IiUelli- 
gencu icsts are measures of abilities, but do not clearly indicate the in¬ 
tellectual processes underlying the ahilitie.s. In the very opening chap¬ 
ter of the book, these vicw.s arc stated very dearly and .succinctly, 
a stylistic quality whicJi characterizes this book till through, and to the 
present reviewer is like breathing fresh air. which otherwise get.s murky 
in lc.sscr hands. Thus, it is stated dearly that mental functions are 
looked upon us coding and decKsion-making proce3se.s, Coding consists 
of input, recording and storage of information. Decision processes are 
formulation and realization of plans. The model is a simple computer 
model, but Das relates it to the human brain and its three blocks as 
identified by Luria, 

A brief review of rc.scarch on intelligence leads Das to the view that 
intelligence i.s a cognitive cnnsfruct and any theory of intelligence 
should draw upon the research in cognitive development of the child, 
cognitive learning psychology, clinical ncuro-p.sycbology as well as 
differential p.svchology. Thus i.s the wide caiiva.s of Das',s thinking and 
the research presented 111 this book .shows how painstakingly and imagi¬ 
natively he and his collabor:Uor.s are moving within the ambit of a 
grand de.sign. 

The contribution of Soviet psychology towards a theory of intclli- 
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gence based on the brain functions is presented briefly, but clearly 
Canying forward the Pailovian notion of a second signal system, 
Voronin makes a distinction between verbally mediated conditioned 
responses and those which are not so mediated, and this distinction is vi¬ 
tal for the understanding of stable learning with quick transfei m man, 
as against unstable learning and difficult transfer m animals. Thus, lang¬ 
uage plays a critical role in higher mental processes m man, which 
according to Vygotsky have a social rather than biological origin. But 
Soviet psychology assumes a neural base of mental functions and so the 
neurophysiology of brain receives a lot of attention. Luna’s work with 
the brain has led to an identification of thiee blocks of brain, which are 
functional systems, cutting acioss the anatomically noticeable structures 
of the brain. Luna identifies the reticular formation as responsible 
for activation or arousal, but also enter into programming and planning, 
mediated by language, which processes depend on the fiontal lobes as 
well This is Block 1 of Luria. Block 2 covers occipital, temporal and 
paiietal lobes and is concerned with obtaining, processing and storing 
information. This block as a functional unit is organized hierarchically 
into primary, secondary and tertiary zones. Block 3 is responsible for 
planning and programming of behaviour It is located in the frontal 
lobes but 111 the legion anterior to the precentral gyrus. The above is a 
gist of what the book gives in much greater details and is meant only to 
indicate that Das finds Luna’s three blocks of brain a convenient neuro¬ 
physiological base for his theorizing on the simultaneous and successive 
processing. But to the present reviewer it does not appear to be necessary 
for Das to link up with Luna’s work to prove his point that intelligence 
lies in coding and decision-making and that coding involves slimulta- 
neous and successive processing. However, Das goes at length to show 
how his conceptualization of simultaneous and successive processing is 
derived from a century old work of Sechenov But he goes further back 
in time and invokes no less an authority than the great German philo¬ 
sopher Imnanual Kant to prove that organization of sensory data takes 
place in the mind in terms of space- and time which are innate, The 
information processing model of intelligent behaviour developed by Das 
and his colleagues were presented in 1975 in an article in the Psycholo¬ 
gical Bulletin. This is summarized in the book. 

The tests hy which simultaneous processing is measured are- Raven’s 
Coloured Progressive Matrices, Figure Copying and Memory of Designs. 
Successive processing is measured by Digit Span, Visual Short-term 
Memory and Serial or Free Recall. 
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Kirby study reported in 1976 is described in detail us a representative 
study of Das\ model, Kirby had 104 fourth-grade boys and 98 fourth 
grade girls m his sample and the tests mentioned above were taken by 
these children in the sample. The inter-eorrelations were factor analysed 
using the principal components model with vanmax rotation. The in¬ 
terpretation of the factors support the theory. Three factors were iden¬ 
tified as simultaneous, successive and speed, the last being identified by 
two tests, Word Reading and Colour Naming, 

In another study children in grades 1 and 4 were compared and the 
same factor patterns emerged. 

A number of studies show the relationship between simultaneous and 
successive processing and school achievement. A separate school 
achievement factor w.i.s identified and is comparable to Varnon’s V: Ed 
factor. Regression analysis shows that school achievement depends on 
both simultaneou.s and successive procc.ssing. Mathematics achievement 
.seems to depend more on .simultaneous proccs.sing whicli being measured 
by Raven’s Coloured Progressive Matrices Test, supports the idea that 
mathcmatic.s depends more on factor *p’ than anything else. 

Das has done considerable work with mental retardation and learn¬ 
ing disability. There is a whole chapter in the hook devoted to the con¬ 
ceptual, metliodological and cmpiric.il issues regarding mental retarda¬ 
tion and learning disability, The view taken by the authors i.s that mental 
retardation is mit b.isically dilTerent factorically from intelligent 
behaviour. The fault lic.s in strategies used by the retarded. 

C'rosH-cullural research i.s considered next. Of interest to u.s in India 
are the studies by Das on caste and class which have appeared earlier in 
journals. Das found ruiul-urban diirercncc.s‘ as well as upper and lower 
castes dilfcrcnccs, the urban being belter than rural and the upper caste 
being better than llie lower caste in the three factors: Simultaneous, 
succes.sive and .speed. Tribal children in India also sufiTer as much as 
the lower caste in Das’s .study. No dificiences were, however, found 
between black and white samples in Canada, but the white children were 
found superior to the native, i.e. tribal children, Of ccmr.se, Das's in¬ 
terest was not in assessing the superiority or otherwise of one cultural 
group over another. The cro.ss-cullural research is discussed only to 
indicate that all cullural groups do not emphasixe .simultuncous and suc¬ 
cessive pioccssing; some emphasize one, where other group.s emphasize 
the other processes. This kind of dificrcnce in cognitive processes is 
more important for Das's theory rather than dilTerence in abilities, 

It is interesting to note that Das uses principal components analysis 
with varimax rotation to test his hypotheses. Usually, one uses factorial 
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designs of experiments to reject the null hypotheses with the powerful 
F-test. Das, however, uses factor analysis to prove that simultaneous 
and successive processes plus speed underlie the usually known intelli 
gence tests. Otheiwise the treatment effects obseived in research on 
intelligence tests on clearly identifiable and different groups are found 
even in Das’s results, Only the social stigma that gets attached to some 
groups found to be low in intelligence is avoided, because Das talks 
of process differences, and not of differcuces in ability. But, 
basically, the results are the same. Hence, at the end. Das takes 
great pains to prove the construct validity of the tests and goes 
into great lengths in showing that alternative cognitive models presented 
by the theory of intelligence, cognitive styles, cognitive learning theory, 
cognitive developmental theory and theories of brain function do not 
really challenge his theory of simultaneous and successive processes, 
rather, these theoiies contribute to his theory iii some way or the other, 
and ends with a hopeful note of developing an integiated perspective. 

A point in favour of Das’s theoiy in improving deficits through properly 
planned intervention strategics. 

There is a chapter towaids the end of the book by James P. Cummins 
on language functions and cognitive processing, where Cummins ana¬ 
lyses reseaicli evidence from aphasia and some linguistic functions, and 
finds that process rather than ability interpretation, following Das, i s 
better explanation of research results. 

The last of the eleven chapters in the book is devoted to a general 
discussion of the concept of intelligence and the neuropsychological 
approaches to the study of mtelligeuce, learning disability, hyperacti¬ 
vity and developmental issues and how the process approach of Das 
helps. 

In the appendix, one finds a general manual for tests of simulta¬ 
neous and successive processing and speed of processing, which should 
be useful for any leseaicher wishing to replicate some of the studies 
quoted in the book. There are ten tables, one for each test used, cou- 
taming the name of the researcher and the year of publication, a brief 
description of each group studied and its size, mean, standard deviation 
and factor loading. 

There is a list of references at the end. 

The present reviewer is of the opinion that Das and his collaborators 
(to save space only Das has been mentioned throughout) have broken 
new grounds in their work which should receive wide and serious atten¬ 
tion from psychologists and educationists, no matter what their indi- 
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vidual biases may be. The bonk h-is been iirinted very well and the 
presentation N worthy ut'emulation by icholats for iti lucidity, brevity 
and c>r'’an!/.atiuii. 'The prevent leviewe'- ha. in'hesitation in recom¬ 
mending, ibis book as a lompulsory reading tor all postgraduate studentf, 
of psiychology. This htuik is surely one which should adenn the .shelves 
of any library which caters to scholars. 

SHIU K, MITRA, Iix-Direeior, NCIiRT, New Delhi, 


□ 
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Problems of Indian Education 


rrahlms in liulinn Eilucniion, V. I'. I’Aru and h.t'. Path. (Ixiorcl and IflH 
PiihlishiriB Cu,, New Delhi, 19KZ, pp. I6K i vii. Price ; R». 36.00. 


Titi.s attractive and fascinating volume is* a praLse- 
worthy attempt of the authors ii» identifying some of the major prob¬ 
lems of Indian education and to throw light on the contemporary edu¬ 
cational scene and academic situation in India—'un evolving and emerg¬ 
ing democratic society. The basic assumption underlying this work, 
according to the authors, i.s that socio-economic development and politi¬ 
cal stability can come about only through meaningful changes in the 
techniques, methods, processes, and philosophy of Indian education. 
They believe that a careful and cautious diagnosis of the problems and 
their underlying cro.ss-currcnts is a prc-requi.silc of such endeavours at 
academic excellence and iraprovemcnl. In the .seventeen chapters of the 
book, the aulhor.s have di.scus.sed some crucial i,s.sues in the field of 
Indian education—the language controversy, education and social 
ehuiigc, vocational education, non-formal education, teachers and clfec- 
live teaching, population education, student activism, vnlue cri.si.s, and 
universities and rural reconstruction. The description nnd discussion 
of the varied problems is lively, pinpointed and at time.s neatly critical. 
However, such valuable presentation, wherever necc.ssary, has been 
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followed by offering of the solutions to some of these maladies, and the 
suggestions are timely, practical and implementable. These prescrip, 
tions may be useful eye-openers for the government and may provide an 
insight to the national leaders and policy-makers. These will definitely 
interest, inspire and enrich academic workers and will thrill the students 
and scholars in Indian universities and colleges who are studying educa- 
tion as a discipline and have evolved as prospective teachers in the 
variety of teacher-preparation programmes in the various states of 
India. 

The book rightly opens with a discussion of the linguistic problems 
faced by students, parents, and educators. Chapter 2 examines the in¬ 
teraction between education and leadership. Chapter 3 highlights the 
contents and relevance of Mahatma Gandhi’s philosophy of education. 
Chapter 4 explains the role of universities in rural reconstruction. Vo¬ 
cational education, non-formal education and adult education have been 
described and evaluated in chapters 6, 7 and 9 and it has been spot¬ 
lighted how education can act as a harbinger of socio-economic revolu¬ 
tion, Chapter 5 defines social change and explains how education can 
accelerate desirable changes in societal make-up and forge a social 
consciousness in students and educators. The problems of national in¬ 
tegration and international understanding have beeu brought to a sharp 
focus in chapters 8 and 10 and it becomes evident that internal national 
oneness alone will not suffice in the present-day world of scientific and 
technological advancement. There is a visible need for internationalism 
as a creed because this idea is not all-pervading concern to peoples of 
all nations in the contemporary world. Chapter 12 delineates the con¬ 
cept of open university and its importance for a developing country. 
Chapters 11 and 16 provide a good exposition of the pivotal place of 
the teacher and his role in effective teaching and m making and mould¬ 
ing the contours of democratic India. There is no doubt that teachers 
have a big responsibility in shaping and sharpening the factors and 
forces which alone can transform the dream of democracy into anj 
actuality and a reality. Chapter 13 highlights the relevance of popular • 
tion education and suggests how the programmes of population educa¬ 
tion can provide the foundation for social unity and stability, orderly 
and peaceful political change and a reasonable rate of economic deve¬ 
lopment. Chapters 14 and 15 are fascinating—the first investigates the 
anatomy of student activism and the second identifies the nature of 
value crisis in education. The authors have rightly analysed that in 
student activism in India non-ideological factors have a higher predomi- 
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nance anti reliance than merely ideological factors. Their advocacy for 
value-oriented edcation as a panacea for educational ills is also timely. 
Chapter 17 is the gr.ind finale of the musical .sympathy wherein the au¬ 
thors have dived deeper into the recesses of educational problcma and 
have propagated the need for change—dra.slic but not deadly, democratic 
and not dictatorial. Their reflections on examination reforms, policie.s 
for .starting new univcrsitie.s, delinking dcgrce.s from jobs, institutional 
autonomy, and introduction of new courses arc pcdagogically sound and 
deserve our special attention and consideration. 

To be preci.se, the e.ssaya in the book not only have a contemporary 
value but also make .significant contribution to education .specially to edu¬ 
cational theory and practice in a developing nation. The ideas of the 
authors, specially their findings and suggestions need cautious trial.s and 
sincere implementation on experimental basis before large-scale, wide 
application. It is hoped that .such an active and analytic experimenta¬ 
tion, if initiated, will solve many educational problems and will settle 
the long-standing i.ssues pcrraancntly on a sound rationale. 

The present book will interest a variety of .serious readers—students, 
parents, educators and educational scicntisis. liven the ca.sual readens— 
louri.sl.s, housewives and busy bureaucrats will also find much meat in 
it and will enjoy the contents as its mode of presentation is quite stimu¬ 
lating. The book will sell like the proverbial hot cake. 

Before I conclude I will like to make two observations, Firstly the 
coat of the cloth-bound volume i.s really prohibitory for an average 
Indian reader—student of educator. There is need to bring out its 
paperback edition immediately so that such a useful book on half its 
present price reaches easily cvciy interested person. Secondly, some 
issues need be included in its next edition. I wish the authors should 
add chapters on brain-drain, education of minorities, tribal education, 
meritocracy in higher education and educational research in the revised 
and enlarged edition as and when it is planned. 

S. P. AHLUWALIA, Profensoraad Dean, Pacully of Bducatlon 

Uftlvenlty of Saugar. □ 
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This journal publishes abstracts of articles 
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